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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Bv T. W. RHYS DAVIDS 

I HAVK been asked by the Organizing Committee to give you to-day 
some account of what has been accomplished during the last two or 
thrae^ears — since the last Congress in fact — in the history of the 
development of religious belief in Iran and India, I should myself 
have preferred to choose for discussion in this address some on^point 
in the history of those beliefs. The attempt to deal with the whole 
"iubject must of necessity resolve itself more or less into a biblio- 
graphical list. And such lists are apt to be of interest mainly to 
those ^ho hear themselves mentioned in them. To every one else th« 
meagreness of the result it will be possible to lay before you, may 
seem little more than a confession of failure in a field of work so 
important and so vast. But obedience to orders is the first duty of 
one called to such a post as I have the honour, for the time, to fill ; 
and I will do my best. . 

Anck first as to Iran. I had applied for assistance on this part of 
the subject to the American scholar (so welcome at all our ^ngresses), 
who is an acknowledged master of it. Unfisrtunately Professor 
Williams Jackson is detained in New York. But he has been good 
enough to send some notes ^ which have arrived just in time, and 
which I will now read to you. He says : — * , 

*The field of Iran has continued to be worked by a small but 
devoted band of scholars, and has yielded a harvest worthy of their 
activity. • • 

* First among the bo0ks which have been published since the Basel 
Congress, although bearing the date of that year, may be mentioned 
a memorial volume of Aveata, Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian Studiee in 
hqpour of the late Parsi High Priest, Dastur Peshotanji Sanjana, of 
Bombay, win this book are contained sixteen different articles con- 

* These notes were hastily written and were not destined for publication ; but 
in order to facilitate the early appearance of this volume, Prof. Jackson l^s 
kindly sanctioned their inclusion here. 
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tributed by European savants and illustrating various phases of the 
religion of ancient Iran. It is to be hoped that the continuation of 
the work by a second series containing the contributions of Farsi 
scholars themselves may follow, as originally planned. 

*To the year 1905 belongs the sketch of the ancient Persi^ 
religion by Lehmann, in Chantepie de la Saussaye's manual of tlie 
history of religion ; and a useful English translation of Tiele's 
Religion of the Iranian Peoples^ by Nariman, in the Indian Antiquary ; 
while a popular sketch of The Teachings of Zoroaster and the 
PhUosophy of the Parsi Religion was compiled for the Wisdom of the 
East Series, by Kapadia, himself a Farsi. A convenient summary of 
the Iranian religion, IRe iranische Relgion, in German, was contri- 
buted to Hmneberg’s series in 1906 by the distinguished Indologist 
Hermann Oldenberg. 

* Eluring the past three years the veteran scholar, Mills, of Oxford, 
has continued ever actively to publish, in the various journals of 
Europe, America, and also of India, the results of his Pahlavi studies 
and his researches in the Zoroastrian Gathas. In addition to these, 
^n a special volume Zarathushtra, Philo, the Achaemenids, and Israel, 
he has emphasized the role played by Iran in influencing the faith of 
other lands; and in another book, entitled A vesta Eschatology, he 
has drawn comparisons between certain Zoroastrian tenets and the 
ideas in the Biblical books of Daniel and the Revelation. 

* Of special interest, and appearing in this present year, is a series 
of translations from the Avesta by Geldner, under the tale Die 
zoroastrische Religion, and forming a part of the religious manuals 
edited by Bertholet*of Basel. Some interesting selections from the 
Avesta, especially from the Gathas, have been rendered into English 
verse by the Right Rev. L. C. Casartelli, of Manchester, in his 
Flcfttffrs from an Eastern Garden (1907). Among the most sympa- 
thetic ahd even enthusiastic treatments of the Zoroastrian religion is 
that comprised in a book entitled Zarathushtra and Zarathnshtriar^sm 

* in the Avesta, by Rustamji Sanjani, Deputy High Priest of the 
Parsis, which was published at Leipzig in 1§08. ^me Zoroastrian 
material, especially a study of “ Zoroaster and Euclid ”, will be found , 
in the Coma Masonic Jubilee Volume, edited, in 1907, by the inde- 
fatigable Parsi worker, Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, of Bombay. o 

‘Certain aspects of the religion of Iran, with'referenflfc especially 
to Mithraism, have received attention from Cftmont, the well-known 
^thority on that subject, and from Usener in an article on “Sol 
Invictus ” in Rheinisches Muqev^m, N.F. 60. iv. 465-91, as wdl as at 
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the ' baiyis of other students ; and there have been a number of 
valuable articles on Suhism, and on the subject of Babism and 
Bahaism, that religious movement which is assuming ever-increasing 
importance. 

‘ Of the most signal value and importance, however, have been the 
additions to our knowledge of Manichaeism made during the past 
three years by the publication of some of the remarkable discoveries 
made ^t Turfan in Chinese Turkestan by Grlinwedel, Huth, and 
Le Coq. These are of inestimable value, as there have been 
unearthed among the sand-buried ruins large portions of the long- 
lost Bible of Mani, the Shapurakan, as well as his Evangelion and 
Epistles, together with fragments of Manichacan hymns, prayers, 
and^tjeatises in cosmology ; and above all some sections of the New 
Testament translated into I'ahlavi, the language of the Sasanian or 
Middle Persian Empire. The scholarly world is under special (^liga- 
tions to the learned Berlin professor, F. W. K. Aliiller, who has made 
« number of these fragments accessible in translation in the Proceed- 
ings o^the Berlin Academy of Sciences ; and Saleinann has done some 
.supplementary work in the same line by editing a few similar frago 
ments that are preserved in the University library at St. Petersburg. 
When all the fragments unearthed by the Berlin expedition have 
been published, we may look for remarkable additions to the sphere 
of our knowledge regarding the religious movements following the 
rise of Manichaeism in the third century of the Christian era. 

* In %o brief and cursory a sketch as this must be, it is impossible 
to mention various contributions in the learned journsus by such 
workers as Gray, Reichelt, Freiman, Wilhelm, Meillet, Blochet, 
Carnoy, and a score of others, including a younger generation of 
Parsi scholars in India, whose special magazine, Tkirtoshti, is^devoted 
to the publication of articles relating to their faith. But engugh 
has been brought forward above to prove that the activity ^as been 
unceasing and that there has been no falling off of the interest in the 
work which has for its aim the elucidation of the various phasesy* 
ancient and modem, o^the religion that belongs to the Land of the 
Lion*dnd the Sun.' 

So far Professor Williams Jackson's notes. I would add that that 
diftinguished and prolific scholar h6i8 also himself completed, for 
Geiger and Kuhn% Grundriss^ his own summary of the Iranian 
rel%ion ; and that there is also much that relates to Zoroaster and 
to Zoroastrianism, as it exists to-day in Iran, in his Perna Paat and 
Present^ which appeared two years ago. * 
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Secondly as to India. We have had no treatises on the whole 
subject, but several of great importance and interest on special" points 
or branches of it. To begin with the Veda. Professor Bloomfield has 
published his V&lic Religion^ which enables us to compare the 
matured opinion of another scholar with the standard works |of 
Professor Oldenbeig on the same subject, and of Professor Hillebrandt 
on Vedic Mythology. Oldenberg lias given us a volume on Veda- 
Forschung, in which he incidentally defends his own conclusions. 
Professor Caland of Utrecht has published an important monograph 
on magic in India entitled Altindische Zauberei, and in collaboration 
with Victor Henry of Paris, whose premature death we deplore, has 
finished vol. i of the detailed study on the Vedic sacrifice, entitled 
Agnistoma\ and finally Professor Bloomfield has brought oirt^the 
splendid volume containing his Vedic Concordance^ which will be so 
great pn assistance and delight to all future students in this field. 

I am sorry there is nothing tt> report on the pre-Buddhistic 
Upanishads. One of our most pressing needs is a historically 
accurate English translation of these works. The numerous versions 
#e have err, one and all, in putting into these ancient, vague, and 
mystic poems the more precise terms and ideas of Sankara's com- 
mentaries written fifteen centuries or more afterwards. We may 
admire this jump backwards through the centuries as an acrobatic 
feat of intellectual agility — even more marvellous than that which 
places the l^ankhya Karika of Isvai*a Kpsoa, with the commentary 
of Gaudapflda included in a neat parcel, on the lap of the ml^thical 
sage Kapila in his lonely hermitage on the slopes of the Himalaya. 
Such anachronisms afe the bane of our studies. 

The Pali Text Society has continued its publication of the materials 
for the^jiext stage in the history of religious belief in India. It 
has 4>rought out an index volume to the Samyutta, compiled by 
Mrs. Jlhys Davids, Mr. Arnold Taylor’s edition of the PafisambhidSf 
Mrs. Bhys Davids’s editions of the Vibhanga and of one poison 
bf tfie PatfhdnOf and the beginning of a complete edition of the 
Commentary on the Dhammapada by Processor Norman. The 
Society has no% very nearly completed its editions of the original 
texts, and has made substantial progress in its editions of the 
commentaries upon them. Professor Windisch has Contributed the 
only serious attempt to utilize the now available materials by his 
masterly monograph, Buddha's Gehurt, in which he compares all the 
ancient forms of the l^nds connected with this event and traces 
their growth and history, ^ 
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Of tl^e earliest Jain literature we have only Professor BametPs 
transli^ions of two texts issued by the Royal Asiatic Society. 
M. Guerinot has brought also a detailed bibliography of all the 
work done in Europe to throw light on this interesting belief. 

For the later Mahay&na Buddhism, the history of which is still 
so great a mystery, the Russian Academy has continued (though, 
alas, not so rapidly as we hoped) its publication of the texts that 
alone can furnish a solution of the problem. Professor Poussin 
has gone on with his important edition of the Madhyamaka VrUtiy 
and Professor Speyer has carried on further his edition of the 
Avadana islatdkay and the late Professor Bendall published his 
edition of the Suhhasita Sa^grdha. Professor Poussin has also 
givm^ us elsewhere his translation of the Bodhicaryavatdra, and 
Professors Takakusu and Sylvain Levi and M. Huber have con- 
tributed valuable materials to the elucidation of various points in 
the origin and history of this school of thought, so influential in 
'Jndia from the time of Kanishka onwards. 

For the early texts of Hinduism, which in their present state may 
belong to the same period, we have Professor Garbe's new trans- 
lation of the Bhagavad Gita. He has prefixed a most interesting 
and ingenious introduction, discussing the history of the poem itself, 
and of the Bhagavatas, whose manual of devotion it undoubtedly 
was. His conclusions are, of course, in the absence of the necessary 
data, hypothetical. But they will be generally accepted as, for the 
time nt least, the best working hypothesis. Professor Barnett and 
Professor Deussen have also given us new versions of this Enigmatical 
pmm, the latter being included in his Vier philosophtsche Texte des 
SAdhahhArata, which has just been brought out in collaboration with 
Dr. Otto Strauss, a new and valued recruit to our studies. The same 
scholar. Professor Deussen, has also completed the first vi^ume of 
his AUgemcine Geschichte der PhilosopkiCy the volume conc^jadhig his 
suprey of philosophy in India. In this work, also, he is generous with 
his versions of the more important texts, and the two will be a> mii]^ 
of good material for future students. Professor Oltramare, of Geneva, 
is devoting a large and valuable work, entitled VHisUnre des 
idees thiosophiques dam Vlndcy to a discussion of ’^he same subject, 
apd the first .volume has been issued in the Annales du Mmie 
m 

Of works dealing with mediaeval and modem Hinduism, 
Professor Thibaut has completed his version of the standard com- 
mentaries on the Ved&nta Sutras by the issue of his translationoof 
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Ratnftnuja's Sii Bhashya. It is especially important, as giving us 
the views of a foremost leader of the modem representatives sd the 
ancient Bhagavatas ; as showing how greatly the power and influence 
of theistic rather than pantheistic thought in India has been under- 
estimated; and, incidentally, as exeipplifying how widely Indian 
theologians differed in their interpretation of the relation betwee^ 
their two hypotheses, God and the soul. 

Professor Jacobi has given us a translation of the TcuttvarthadM- 
gama Sutra, a mediaeval work on Jain philosophy; and Professor 
Hultsch has continued his studies in Indian logic by the translation, 
with notes, of the TarJeakaumndi, Dr. W. Jahn has published 
the text and translation into German of the Saura Purana. Several 
works on the existing conditions of religious life among the Hindus 
have also appeared. The most important are two volumes by 
Mr. J. C. Oman on Myatica, Aacetiea, and Sainta qf India, and 
Brahf^na, Theiats, and Mmlima in India. On the former of these 
is based Dr. Richard Schmidt's volume, FaJcire tmd FaJcirentum,i 
in which a translation of a modern Yoga manual, the Geranda 
S^inhita, has also been included. 

I am afraid I liave wearied you with this list, which might, how- 
ever, have been made much longer, had I included articles in the 
Journals, or works of a lower standard. But I crave permission to 
detain you still a few minutes with some general observations 
upon it. 

In the first place, the work done is confined almost exclusively 
to the editing or translating of the materials for our studies. Them 
is no comparative study of religious beliefs in general, and very little 
treatment of a historical kind even within the limits of Indisu But 
this is a stage through which we have to pass. And it is better 
so. Gesferalizations before the facts are collected are apt to be 
unstal^e, |ind worse than useless, in so far as they occupy the ground 
with false expressions, and take years to rectify. 

, Secendly, you will have observed the very great part played in the 
production of these works by our various organizations — the Sacred 
Books qf the East, the Annales dti Mtisie Guimet, the Pali Text 
Society, the Har^rd Oriental Series, and the various Academies and 
learned Societies. Without the aid of such organizations it is ofteji 
impossible to find the funds necessary for printing the wvrks and 
(what is of equal importance) of paying the authors. Without the 
certainty that their labour will result in publication, scholars are 
chary of undertaking arduous tasks. The incentive of being asked 
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to contribute a work to such a series is often the spur which is 
requir^ even then to begin the work. Other objects are supported 
in an increasing degree by organizations. Why should scholarship 
lag behind.^ Let us wholeheartedly support any effort to supply 
also for our work this now indispensable aid. 

began with deploring the meagreness of the results we are able 
to show. The very writing of the paper has shown me that I was, in 
a certain sense, wrong.- Meagre — yes; in comparison with the scope 
of the work to be done. But not so meagre that we may not, with 
good reason, harbour good hope for the future. These very Congresses 
are a great help. We have always respected learning ; we learn in 
them to respect persons. We Icam the advantage of wider views, of 
the capacity of overlooking at one and the same time a large number 
of facts, some of them outside our own special pursuits. We begin 
to realize the solidarity of our studies, and to see that we are standing 
at the dawn of a new era when our studies, steadied by criticism and 
'widened by the uprising of larger and deeper questions, shall attract 
in still greater measure the passionate patience of scholars, shall secure 
the attention of <jthe cultured world, and even — though that will 
probably come the last — shall be awarded a place in the curriculum 
of our ancient universities. 
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WHAT TO LEARN FROM VEDIC 
MYTHOLOGY 

By a. HILLEBRANDT 

Whobvbb has the honour to address you on Vedic mythology in 
Oxford cannot but feel the inspiration of a man who has done more 
than anybody else to place the Veda in the foreground of research, 
and to assign to it the prominent rank which it has held for so long 
in the history of religions ; I refer to the honoured name of Idax 
Muller. I know very well that the actual results of his mythological 
investigations are but limited, and that his method of inquiry is now 
antiquated. But I feel bound to say that his memory has not passed 
and never will pass from the annals of our science, which owes its 
life and lustre to him, whose poetical intuition grasped the importance 
cd these studies, and whose diligence laid the corner-stone of our 
edifice. His position cannot be shaken, even though we admit the 
severe criticism passed on many of his views. The confidence in 
etymology as a guide through the darkness of mythological questions 
belongs to the past ; the lofty tower of comparative mythology has 
nearly fallen to the ground ; neither the goddess of dawn nor the 
thunderstorm plays an important part in the imagination of primitive 
man. But %he history of science owes its progress to errors as well as 
to real discoveries. Successful explorers are often indebted to their 
predecessors, not only for what they have done, but even for what 
they have failed to do, since the chance of right guidance is facilitated 
by limiting the possibilities of error. 

It *%S8 a time full of hopes and ideas, when men like Max Muller 
and KuhA endeavoured to create, by the side of comparative grammar, 
the science of the comparative mythology of Aryan nations. I know 
fhat attacks have come, not only from the anthropologiosl school, 
which is more flourishing to-day than ever, but also from our own ranks, 
where faith has diminished in Max Muller’s tenet, ‘ nomina nmnina,’ 
since etymology is no longer regarded as the key to mythology. But 
is the position, therefore, undermined, which the Vedic literature 
once occupied as one of the foremost sources of mythological know- 
ledge ? Does Vedic literature deserve to be less valued and less 
studied than before ? 

4 wish to lay before you the reasons why I even now adhere to the 
idea that the Veda has somethlhg to say ; that, in spite of the great 
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progress, due to ethnologists, it has lost nothing of its original charm 
and importance. 

We are indebted for the Vedic songs and prose to the poets and 
llfis of ancient India, who composed their hymns for the solemn 
sacrifices of the kings and nobles of the time, and for the praise of 
tffe gods worshipped by their patrons. But this sort of literary refine- 
ment need not necessarily militate against the genuineness and spon- 
taneity of its character. Priests and kings were not strangers to the 
people they stood above, but not outside their subjects ; and we 
may fairly assume that the hymns did reflect the opinions, not only of 
the higher, but also of the lower classes, and the popular traditions 
of the different ages. If the Bg^^da contains the religion of the upper 
classes, then the religion of the upper classes has drawn upon popular 
sources. 

It has been suggested by two great scholars that an almost insatiable 
love of wealth and unmistakable signs of immoral life testif^t to an 
, already highly advanced state of Vedic society. I am unable to admit 
this. Sins like these are not the dark side of civilization alone. The 
idea t^at immorality and avarice were less knovm to primitive ages, 
and that they increased with the rise of civilization, is a survival «f 
the old romantic legend, fostered by religious authorities, that the 
beginning of mankind was a bright dawn. Ethnography has failed 
to discover this dawn anywhere, and indeed gives evidence to the 
contrary.^ Sensuality and immorality were in primitive ages naturally 
less detested than later, and took root even in divine service and 
ritual.* Morality gains ground pari passu with the advance of civiliza- 
tion and religion. * 

€ also believe that the love of kine on the £art of those ancient 
herdsmen and cattle-breeders, whose poets call go^ and kings ‘ bulls 
and choose their similes from pasture grounds and agricultural life, is 
quite compatible with a primitive state of society. •• 

The tribe of the Dinkas, for instance, in the heart of Afriqtf, has 
never been thought representative of civilization ; but it iS to them 
that we must turn our eyes in order to find an analogy. ‘Their chief 
desire,* Dr. Schweinfu^h says, ‘ is to acquire and possess cows * na^^, 
in some respects there is a real cult addressed to them, and whatever 
proceeds from kine is considered pure and noble ; .^. . it is more the 
delight in material property which makes the cow the object of this 
• 

^ To quql^ an example: G. Fritsch, Die Eingeborenen SUd-Africod, says 
(p. 307, of the Koi-koin) : * Sittliche Grundsatze fur seine Handlungsweisen zu 
sucheu, fallt durchschnittlioh Niemandem ein. Wei^i nicht die Furcht vor 
Strafe die Leute zuriickh^t, etwas Schlechtea auszufiihren, die Stiznme des 
Gewissens diirfte selten stark genug dazu sein. Liige, Diebstahl und Sinniichfeit 
sind deshalb als weitero Laster dieser Stamme anzufiihren/ 
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kind of homage. Their cattle are dearer to them than a, wife or 
child.’ 1 

It is also not without interest to read what the missionary Albert 
Kropf says of the Xosa Kafirs, whose ‘ greatest passion and worship 
is the breeding of cows. . . . They feast their eyes on the cattle with 
such delight that their minds dwell on them by day and night. Th^ 
sing and praise their qualities ... “Ox,” “bull,” or “cow” have 
become titles of respect for strong and liberal people . . .* * 

This is nearly the same state of things as in Vedic times. If we 
remember that ancient India had neither temples nor images of its 
gods, that its liturgies are full of reminiscences of savage life, and are 
often an immediate expression of it, we are fully justified in upholding 
the idea that the Veda is not far removed from a very primitive state 
of society, and can teach useful lessons on the history of primitive 
religions. 

The ^eda, it is true, does not contain anything like Indo-European 
religion ; the names of its gods and goddesses generally give no clue 
as to the original meaning of their bearers ; nevertheless, it remains 
an almost unique book, or rather unique literature. It is needless 
ta speak here of the valuable services rendered by ethnology to the 
study of the history and psychology of religions ; the work on Primi- 
tive Crdture, by our Honorary President, Mr. lyioi', would convince 
even the sceptic. Ethnography has spread out before ns a great mass 
of material, collected from all parts of the world, which allows us an 
insight into the beliefs and customs of lower races. In the light of 
anthropological evidence, philologists are sometimes able find 
a meaning Inhere all other means of interpretation are denied. But, 
on the other hand, it ^annot replace the Vedic literature, becaxise this 
latter not only represents a short history of religion and of religions, 
but also permits us to follow through centuries the current of religious 
thought ,from one point to another ; we can thus cast a glance into 
the hj^toriced development of mythology in times uninfected by 
influenced other than those which sprang from Indian soil, from the 
Indian climate, from the Indian mind itself. This may seem to some 
mafter of course ; but it needs emphasis, since in many quarters 
it has almost been forgotten. We can follow the changes brought 
about in the natyre and conception of single gods, and can see -how 
earthly foes, in the memory of later generations, are turned into demons 
or how ancestors receive godlike characters. The process of mythp* 
logical evolution never stands still ; the migration of tribes, the 
influence of a new home and another climate, the mighty force of 

* Im Herzen von Africa^ i. 176. 

owe the reference (as also that in the foregoing note) to Schurtz, Vrgest^uekU 
der KvUur, 24S. * 
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single ^rsonalitles, the transmission of ideas from generation to 
generadbion, and the unceasing restlessness of the human mind, are 
the factors that weigh upon mythological phenomena and change 
their natural aspect. Here the Veda is irreplaceable. Let me adduce 
a few examples. 

*]ndra, the great warrior and slayer of Vrtra, occupies an almost 
central position in many parts of the 8'gv^^0'> standing in the zenith ' 
of his power. But we can follow his decline. Inlierited from a pre- 
historic period, from a more northern home, where the combat of the 
sun-god with the demon of winter had its natural purport, he begins 
to fade away under the subtropical sky of India, and to become 
a subordinate of Visnu, who, from the inferior position, as it seems, 
of a dwarf-god, ascends the sky and becomes the highest deity in 
lat^r siges. In the he is but loosely and artificially connected 

with Indra’s heroic deeds ; probably because the zeal of some wor- 
shippers tried to interweave his fate with that of his superior rival. 

^ But later the scene has entirely changed. In the Mahabharata Viippu 
4s Indra’s superior, and the latter, frightened by the power of his 
old adversary, seeks his assistance ; Buddliism has turned him, as 
Rhys Davids says, into a passably good Buddhist, anxious to serve 
the new great ruler of the earth. While Indra, though still glorified 
by the halo of a devaraj, is in fact nothing more than a godling living 
upon the past, bis enemy Vrtra, in whom the j^gveda finds nothing 
amiable or pious, becomes a true Brahman and, as a penitent sinner, 
enters Visnu’s highest place ; in the Buddhist literature he has almost 
entirely disappeared from the scene. 

Another example is offered by Varuna. Though in the Veda only 
Icsesely (and certainly not more than other go^) connected with the 
sea, he becomes later on lord of the ocean. The ^Igveda has not yet 
bereft him of his luminous insignia, but has developed him into the 
ruler over right and wrong, into the defender of the law«^ He has 
gained the mastery over his old co-partner Mitra, who, while shining 
in full glory in the West, has lost his importance in the ^last, and 
disappears in the rays of his companion. But Varuna also is forced 
to give way before higher authorities. It has correctly been adverted 
that in the ^gveda he qnjoys but the last moment of his full fame ; 
the '^oomy and somewhat mischievous personification of the moon- 
god, comprehensible in a climate where the reign of winter coincides 
ipth the ascension of the moon, may have been felt incompatible with 
the lovely moonlight of India, cherished by all the poets. He has to 
surrender his power to Indra, who, in his turn, is dethroned by Vifpu 
or K^^a. It is interesting to see how the Indian priests and ritualists, 
facing the rivalry between Indra and Varuna, tried to make a com- 
promise with both of them, and directed hymns and oblations to an 
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artificial duality, Indra-Varu^a, which, like other /Zorea arte faeti; has 
never gained firm ground in Indian mythology. <t 

The facts are different in the case of Yama and the two heavenly 
dogs. Yama, the son of an old sun-god, Vivasvat, had been changed 
into a god of death, and entirely lost his original meaning; which is 
recognizable to us only by means of some inferior traits which iSle 
' course of time was unable to efface. If Bloomfield is right — and 
I believe he is — ^in explaining the two heavenly dogs as the sun and 
moon, their connexion in popular and universal belief with the son 
of the sun-god was only made possible by the utter oblivion into which 
the original character of Yama and its genealogy had fallen. 

I have as yet only quoted gods who belong to successive periods, 
and who allow us, by the different characters which they assume 
therein, a glance into the acting forces of mythology. •> " 

But the !9'g^ed<^ itself contains no less interesting examples. Its 
severs^ Ma^i^las, as is well known, represent the religious inheritance 
of centuries, and can, by careful examination of their contents, give 
a clear idea of the effect which time and place have upon the trans- 
formation of ideas. May I here refer you to an illustration— .important, 
as it seems to me — which I gave in the first volume of my Vedic 
Mythology ? 

There is a well-known hymn in the tenth Mandala of the !^gveda (x. 
108) containing a dialogue between the Fanis and Saramft, the heavenly 
bitch sent by Indra across the BasS. to reclaim the stolen cattle. No 
doubt the Fanis are therein considered as a class of demons abiding 
on the distant shore of a mythical river ; the cows are rays pf light 
or, as som^say, a synonym of clouds. 

We stand here u^on pure mythological ground. The question 
arises what sort of demons the Fanis originally were. Some scholars 
are of opinion that by that, name we are to understand a class of 
deceitful* and avaricious tradesmen, basing this view on a merely 
fictith^us etymology which connects the name of Fani with the Sanskrit 
verb others think that the word occurs with considerably 

greater frequency in the sense of ‘ niggard *, especially with r^ard 
to ssi^rificial gifts, and that from this signification it developed the 
mythological meaning of demons similar to those who primarily 
withheld the trei^ures of heaven.^ 

I do not think that either of these explanations holds good. 

It seems to me that all passages containing the word Fapi oug^t 
first to be classified according to the Map^cdas in which they occur ; 
they will thus be subjected to a more individualizing procedure which 
will help us to realize the relative difference of age, scene, of action, 
and the other circumstances of the several Man^alas. 

* Macdonell, Vtdic Mythdtogp, s.v. Pani. 
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Now the first fact to strike the eye of the statistical observer is 
the gryat difference between the individual Maii^dalas in frequency 
of reference to the name of Pani : it occurs but once in n and m, 
twice in v and ix, thrice in iv, but twelve times in Ma^dala vi, 
thus giving evidence of the close contact into which the composers 
oPits hymns or their forefathers came with the Panis, and impelling 
us to consult the songs of the Bharadvajas first for the true character 
of the Papis. By following this indication we soon perceive that 
the sixth book reveals to us a chapter of real history. We seem to 
hear the clamour of arms re-echoed by the songs of the priestly bards 
of the Bharadvaja clan, and feel ourselves transferred into the midst 
of border-wars raging between Indian tribes and their predatory 
neighbours. 

Tb the authors of the sixth Mandala the Panis do not yet appear 
in the light of mythical beings seen in the dim twilight of uncon- 
trollable traditions, but as men of undoubted reality, as hated, adver- 
saries worthy only to be slain in battle. Thus we read in vi. 20. 4 ; 
*bBy hundreds, O Indra, fell the Panis, in the struggle for life, for the 
benefit of Kavi Dasopi’; or vi. 61. 14: ‘Knock down the greedy 
Papi ; a wolf is he * ; or vi. 45. 31 : ‘ Brbu trod upon the broadest 
head of the Papis.’ 

We here encounter a name, which, as far as 1 know, occurs only once 
in other works of Vedic literature. Among the benefactors who 
bestowed liberal gifts on a son of the Bharadvfija clan there is, in 
the Sahkhayana ^rauta Sutra, a Brbu enumerated who bears the 
suman^e taksan, which apparently does not mean ‘ carpenter ’, but 
a wamor of the house of Taksan, calling to our mind the name of 
TakfaSila, the once celebrated city in the l^njab, which, in my 
opinion, owed its origin to the dynasty or the clan of the Taksans. 
It was probably one of their ancestors who in the above-mentioned 
verse is reported to have been victorious over the Papis, oyer ‘ the 
biggest head’ of the Papis. 

The battlefield lay on the banks of the river Sarasvatl, hy which 
name we are hereto understand, not the holy Sersuti in the Madhyadesa, 
but, as I have shown elsewhere, the river known to the Greeks M 
Arachotos, and to the* inhabitants of Iran as Haraquaiti. This is 
oonfirfiaed by an interesting passage in the sixth book, praising the 
liberality shown to Bh&radvftja by Abhyfivartin Cftyamana of the 
P^rthavas (vi. 27. 8). There is no need to doubt that parthava here 
means anj^hing else than the inhabitants or the royal house of Parthia, 
who were served by one of the sons of the Bhli^vfija employed as 
a rdigious official. By subjecting in this manner the book of the 
Bhftradvftjas to ui individualizing examination we obtain a vivd 
picture of tiie joys and sorrows, of the hopes and fears, of a little clan 
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encftmjnng on the banks of the Haraquaiti, in the fertile distriotli of 
Araohosia, far away from their Indian brothers, who settled in the 
sacred middledand and, in course of time, transformed the hostile 
tribe of Fanis into a band of evil spirits hovering on the banks of ihs 
once historical, now mythical, river Bas^. 

The Marots are, without doubt, storm-gods; but a careful inqh£iy 
into all circumstances leads us to discover the reason of their deifica- 
tion in ancestor-worship which changed the name of an Indian clan 
into that of storm-gods, thus adding a new trait to the Vedic panthecm. 
Not all families advanced as far. The Ahgiras and Bhrgus were 
also Indian families or clans ; but they were not changed into storm- 
gods, but continued to live in the memory of later times as |hoos 
sacrificers, who by the austerity of their vows or the excellency of 
their performances found the way to heaven. ' 

It is these glances at the development of mythological phenomena 
which ^orm a characteristic feature of Vedic mythology, and secure 
for it, independently of ethnology, a prominent place among all sources 
of mythological research. ' 

But there is another lesson to be learned in addition to this. We 
■an often told by philologists and others that primitive mankind has 
but small interest in the heavenly phenomena and cares but little 
for the movements and influence of the celestial bodies on their daily 
life, their whole interests being absorbed by the occurrences of the 
surrounding nature. This point of view, to which also Eduard Meyer 
has lent his weighty authority,^ is scarcely intelligible, and owes, 
I believe, its origin to Dr. Mannhardt, who has been the first po duly 
appreciate %he importance of the lower gods in mythology, but also 
to overestimate theii^priority. Wandering tribes, herdsmen, agificul- 
turists are, more than anybody else, induced and obliged to observe 
the phenomena of the sky, as indeed all those living in the country 
are naturally inclined to do. We cannot, I think, draw a line of 
temjxyal demarcation between the classes of higher and lower gods 
or advoeftte the priority of either of them. All dates given by Vedic 
texts are unfavourable to the idea shared by the Mannhurdt scheol. 
€lne ^nnot object that the Veda reflects the notion of mi already 
advanced state of religious feeling ; even if we take that for granted, 
how are we to dispose of the almost unanimous opinion of ethn<^aphy 
in discovering nature-gods in all stages of primitive belief ? But 
I think that even in that respect the Veda only mirrors the st^te 
of a rather early time. I know veiy well that modem Vedic mythology, 
and especially my own vTitings, have been gravely charged by some 
of my colleagues with excess of sun and moon finding, and I have 
been censured on account of my bias for these parricular phenomena. 

* Oe«eMchUde$*Alt&rtum», I', 1, 112. 
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1 vox tax from being biased for any particular interpretation. I should 
be moire afraid if my opinions were also contradicted by ethnography ; 
but 1 am glad to find in these very works an unexpected helper and 
' ally. An examination of the works of Tylor and Brinton and others 
will convince any one of the great influence of the celestial bodies on 
1b!6 development of mythology. Andrew Lang proclaims the abun- 
dance of poetical nature-myths.^ Dr. Ehrenreich, in an interesting 
study on Q&lier und HeiUninger, quite lately gave expression to the 
idea — strongly defended also by Dr. Siecke — that the chief, perhaps 
the only ingredients of primary m 3 rths, are the motions of the sun 
and moon, their rising and setting, their seeming flight or enforced 
meeting, Ac. ; that primitive myth always moves in a very narrow 
circle and treats everywhere the same or closely related materials ; 
and Itbat the traditional materials, es]>ecially those which come from 
primitive races of to-day, bear the stamp of natural m 3 rthology.^ 

I have tried to account for the multitude of luminary deities pro- 
ceeding from the same natural phenomenon by the aissumption tkat in 
-t%dic mythology the gods of different tribes and different times are 
amalgamated — ^gods who had formerly been conceived under other 
circumstances and who, by the rivulets of family traditions, wera 
carried down to the great reservoir which we call Vedic mythology. 
In bringing forward this opinion 1 feel myself supported again by the 
encouraging hand of ethnography. Dr. Schurtz, reflecting on the 
great numbers of luminary deities and heroes in all mythologies, puts 
forward the explanation that in every district, in every place, there 
arose l^al deities, which were retained as separate gods when the 
tribal individualities were absorbed into a greater commmiity,^ and 
theseby confirms the conclusion to which I have l^n led by a different 
and merely philological way. 

It is unfortunate for Vedic mythology that the ideas formed by 
great scholars of the past after a preliminary study of the pmterials 
— intelligible and pardonable in the earlier days of our science— ^itill 
weigh on the views of the later generation ; which is unwilling<to grant 
to mythology the privilege of being a science in itself, which no Yaska 
and no Sftya^a can teach. It is unfortunate too that our great ^re>» 
decessors discovered faSies, demons, and cows in the cloudy sky, 
where* there wre none, and tlxat they overestimated the influence of 
dawn, lightning, and the thunderstorm. We often, ^r instance, hear 
repeated the story of the thunder-god, who slew the demon of drought, 
who withhold from mankind the heavenly cows, i.e. the fertilizing 
rain, and other explanations of threadbare quality. Almost all our 

' Modem Mythology, pp. 133, 135. 

* Zeitschrift fOr Elhnologie, 1906, pp. 552, 553 sq. 

* Vrgeachiehte der Kvltur, p. 589. 
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handbooks are teeming with antiquated views. Dr. Ehrenreich 
justly remarks that cloud-formations or dawn are not phenomena 
which would make the same impression everywhere and therefore 
require corresponding interpretations ; and further that tlm cases 
in which a personification of clouds can be observed are very scarce. 
In fact, I can discover no cloud-demons in the ^gveda and onl3f* a 
moderate infiuence of the dawn. The splendid phenomenon of Ui^as 
owes its apotheosis more to its connexion with the New-Year festival 
than to the reappearance of the daylight. 

But stfil more disastrous than the reverence for the views of our 
predecessors has beeh the confidence placed in the wisdom and the 
authority of Indian commentators like YSska and Sa.yapa. I was 
glad recently to find a passage in Bloomfield’s Religion of the Feda 
(p. 91), wherein the author says with regard to Ys,ska ; ‘ Many years’ 
occupation with the writings of this worthy, whose sense and erudition 
are vt^ued much by the Hindus, as well as by Western scholars, have 
not increased my belief in his authority or decreased my faith 
in the infinite possibilities of his ineptitude.’ This holds good alA> 
with respect to SEyana. 'No doubt we find in his volumes much 
that is worthy of our consideration, and ought not to be overlboked ; 
but, in mythological matters, he has ‘ clouded ’ our insight and barred 
our progress. The dim notion that an excellent Sanskrit scholar 
and diligent compiler of mediaeval India must at the same time be 
a safe guide through the intricacies of a mythology representing 
the conceptions of long past ages, has biased our method and infected 
its soberness. We must try to get rid of him, as also of t^e now 
fashionable superstition that the ancient herdsmen and settlers of 
India knew but littl^of the sun, nothing of the moon, but were other- 
wise much more ingenious than they themselves would have claimed 
to be. The multitude of their gods betrays not an equal richness 
of idea^. but only a richness of what I would -call mythologi4ld syno* 
nym*^ By removing, little by little, the heaps of sand that have 
accumulated around the Veda in the course of more than thirty 
centuries we may perhaps succeed in making this Indian fountoin 
dow^tgain, thus gaining access to the oldest source not only of Indian 
but also of ethnographical antiquity. * 
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TEXTE 

Von P, DEUSSEN 

Dn! XJpanishad’s des Veda fanden bei ihrem ersten Bekanntwerden 
im Abendlande dutch den Owjpndchai des Anquetil du Perron eine 
geteilte Aufnahme. Einige wenige, wie Schopenhauer, Schelling und 
andere bewunderteh den Tiefsinn einzelner Ausspriiche ; viele fanden 
in ihnen nur einen Wust widersprechender Gedanken ; die meisten 
schenkten ihnen iiberhaupt keine Beachtung. Dieses Verhaltnis 
anderte ^ich auch nicht wesentlich, seitdem die Originaltexte dutch 
Roer, Cowell u. a. bekannt wurden, und in diesen selbst wie noch 
viel mehr in IMTax Muller verdiente Obersetzer fanden. Denn^auoh 
>^tzt trat noch nicht genugsam hervor, dass wir in den Upanishad’s 
.die Zeugnisse einer philosophischen Entwicklung besitzen, welche sich 
, wohl d\p%h ein halbes Jahrtausend hinziehen mag, und zu deren Rekon^ 
struktion die vorliegenden Texte ausreichende Materialien darbieten. 

Schon auf den ersten Blick zerlegt sich die Gesamtheit der Upanishad- 
litteratur in drei Gruppen, welche drei verschiedenen, auf einander 
folgenden Perioden angehoren mussen. Die erste \md Srlteste dieser 
Gruppen wird gebildet dutch die alten Prosa-Upanishad’s, welche, 
in der schwerfalligen Prosa der alten Br^lhma^a-Texte, AUegorien, 
Reflexidben und Legenden in buntem Durcheinander aenthalten. 
Es sind ihrer fiinf : Brihadaranyaka, Chandc^a, Taittirlya, Aitareya 
un^ Kaushltaki ; und wenn auch diese alle teili^altere, tells jungere 
Texte enthalten, so lehrt doch eine genaue Vergleichung der in ihnen 
vorkom^nden parallelen Stiicke, welche bald kiirzer, bald lan^r und 
mitunter in wortlicher Ubereinstimmung denselben Gegenstand 
behandeln, dass im ganzen und gi^ossen die oben angegebene Jleihen* 
folge dieselbe ist, in welcher diese Texte in vielfacher Abhangigkeit 
von einander entstanden sein mussen ; so dass Bnhadara^yaka, ^on , 
spateren Zusatzen abgesehen, die altesten, Kaushltaki die jiingsten 
Texte onthalt. Eine zweite Gruppe wird gebildet dutch eine Reihe 
von Dpanishad’s in Versen. Die Atmanlehre, welbhe wir in der 
ersten Gruppe noch nach ihrer Genesis beobachten konnten, erscheint 
hie^vSllig gefestigt. Das fliissige Gold der alten Prosa-Upanishad’s 
ist zu festeiT Miinzen gepragt, welche von Hand zu Hand gehen, und 
dutch den Gebrauch hier und da schon als abgegriffen erscheinen. 
Dieselben Verse begegnen uns wieder und wieder in den verschiedeneii 
Upanishad’s, nicht iiberall mit richtigem Verst^dnisse verwendet ; 
..an die Stelle des in den alten Prosa-Upanishad’s vorherrschenden 

c2 
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tastenden Suchens und Forschens ist vielfach ein. pathetisoher 'Pre- 
digerton getreten, welcher sich fertjger Besultate freat, ohne dieselben 
uberall nach ihrem voUen Werte zu verstehen. Auoh innerhalb dieser 
Gruppe lasBt sich duroh Veigleichung der Parallelen, und der ver' ' 
sohiedenen Art ihrer Verwendung, eine ohronologische Abfolge 
ermitteln. Auf der Grenze steht die noch halb in Prosa vorliegeifiiLe 
Kena>I7pamshad. Ihr folgen Ksthaka, I9S, ^vct{l9vatara und 
Muni^ka, wobei auch hier die genannte Eeihenfo^e, von manchen 
iibeigreifenden Stiicken abgesehen, die historische sein diiifte. 

Eine dritte Gruppe von Upanishad’s, bestehend aus Pra9na, Maitr&> 
yarJya und MSndukya redet wieder in Prosa, aber in einer Prosa, 
welche sich von dem naiven und unbeholfenen Brahmana-Stile der 
alten Prosa-Upanishad’s merklich unterscheidet, und in seiner gewun- 
denen Kiinstlichkeit schon an die Prosa der indischen Bomane und 
Kommentare erinnert. Die noch spateren Atharva-Upanishad’s, wie 
sie toils den Yoga und Sannyasa verherrlichen, teils 9ivaitischen und 
vishnuitischen Charakter an sich tragen, konnen wir hier ausser 
Betracht lassen, da der orthodoxe, namentlich durch ^^nkara vertife- 
tene Vedanta sie nicht zu kennen, oder doch nicht anzuerkennen, 
%cheint. 

Ist diese Beihenfolge, welche sich auf eine fiingehende Veigleichung 
der verschiedenen Texte stiitzt, und ein vieKaches Dbergreifen der- 
selben nicht ausschUesst, auch nur im wesentliohsten auf einer histori-^ 
schen Aufeinanderfolge beruhend, so entroUen uns die Upanishad’s 
das Bild einer grossen philosophischen Entwicklung, welche b^innt 
mit einem kiihnen und schroffen Idealismus, und von diesem ^urch die 
Stufen d^ Pantheismus, Kosmogonismus und Theismus schliesshch 
zum Atheismus des -fpateren Sahkhyam, und endlich zum ApsychisHuus- 
des jungeren Buddhismus,fuhrt. Somit bietet die indische Philosophie 
das Schauspiel einer stufenweise zunehmenden D^eneration, welche 
bedingt wird durch das Bestreben, das urspriinglich metaphysisch 
€re<&7hte mehr und mehr mit empirischen Eormen zu umkleiden, 
und da^urch gewissermassen zu verfalschen. Wir wollen versuchen, 
die ^nannten Stufen der Beihe nach in der Kiirze zu charakterisieren.. 

1 . Idealismna. 

Sprachliche w?e sachliche Griinde treten dafiir ein, dass die altesten 
Texte der Upanishad-Litteratur in den Stiicken in Bnhadaranyaka, 1-4 
zu finden sind, welche sich an den Namen des Yaj6avalkya kniipfen,.. 
und diesen, wer er auch immer gewesen sein mag, in i'ertraulichen 
ZwiegesprSchen und offentJichen Disputationen als den Lehrer der 
echten Weishcit erscheinen lassen. Drei Satze sind es, in deren 
llarlegung die mannigfachen Beden des Yajhavalkya kulminieren : 

1. Der Atman allein hat wahre Bealitat, alles andere in der Welt 
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ist liiir real, sofem es im Atman, d. h. im Bewusstsein vorhanden ist; 
nicht utn des Gatten npillen iat der Gatte lieb, sondem um des Atman 
udllen ist der Gatte lieb ; ebenso steht es mit Gattin, Sbhnen, Beichtum, 

' Brahmanenstand, Kriegerstand, mit Gottem, Veden und Welten ; 
sie alle sind nur um des Atman willen lieb, d. h. sie existieren fiir uns 
nur, sofem sie einen Teil des Atman, des Selbstes, des Bewusstseins 
bilden. Diese Auffassung wird bestatigt dutch die unmittelbar fol- 
genden Worte BnA. Up. 2, 4, 5; ‘Den Atman fiirwahr soli man 
sehen, soil man hdren, soil man verstehen, soil man iiberdenken, o 
Maitreyl ; furwahr, wer den Atman gesehen, gehort, verstanden und 
erkannt hat, von dem wird diese ganze Welt gewusst.’ 

2. Wie schon aus dieser Stelle hervorgeht, ist der Atman das 
Subjekt des Erkennens in uns. Er ist ‘ der aus Erkenntnis bestehende 
(vijMifamaya), im Herzen innerhch leuchtende Geist’ (BnA. 4, 3, 7 sq.), 
ist das Ldoht, welches leiichtct, wenn Sonne, Mond, Sterne und Feuer 
erloschen sind (Btih. 4, 3, 2-6), ist das ‘Licht der Lichter’ {BHh. 4, 4, 
J6), dem alles nachglanzt, von dessen Glanze diese ganze Welt erglanzt. 

*3. Als solcher, als das Subjekt des Erkennens in uns, ist und bleibt 
* der Atman selbst unerkennbar : ‘ Nicht sehen kannst du den Seher des 
Sehens, nicht horen kannst du den Horer des Horens, nicht verstehed 
kannst du den Versteher des Verstehens, nicht erkennen kannst 
du den Erkenner des Erkennens* {Brih. 3, 4, 2). ‘Denn wo eine 
Zweiheit gleichsam ist, da sieht einer den andem, hort einer den 
andem, erkennt einer den andem ; wo aber einem alles zum eigenen 
Selbste geworden ist, wie sollte er da irgend wen sehen, wie sollte er da 
irgend giren horen, wie sollte er da irgend wen erkennen ? Dutch 
welchen er dieses alles erkennt, wie sollte er das erkennenT wie sollte 
er dhooh den Erkenner erkennen ? ’ 0 

Diese drei Satze, welche die Weisheit des Yiljnavalkya in nwx 
enthalten, sind die Grundlagen eines Systems des riicksichtslosesten 
Idealismus, und wurden als solche aus der Verdunkelting, in*welche 
sie dutch die folgende Entwicklung geraten waren, dutch ^aSkara 
hervorgezogen ; sie bilden bei ihm die Fundamentalsat^ seiner 
esotbrischen Lehre, oder, wie er sagt, der hoheren Wissenschaft 
(para vidya), welche in ^er Theolc^ie die Unerkennbarkeit des !^rah-* 
man, in der Kosmologie die Nichtrealitat der Welt ausser Brahman 
und in der Psychologio die Identitat des Brahman gnit dem Atman 
lehrt. Zum Veigleiche mit diesem Idealismus des Yajhavalkya bietet 
sick auf griechischem Boden der nicht weniger excentrische, die 
Biealitat der Aussenwelt leugnende Idealismus des Parmenides dar, 
aber wie dieser in Griechenland, so fand der Gedanke des Yajhavalliya 
in India n zunSehst kein voiles Verstandnis. Wie Parmenides von 
Zenon, so wurde die Lehre des Yajnavalkya in der naehfolgendctt 
Entwicklung empirisoh umgedeutet und dadurch verdorben. 
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2. Panffieismita. • 

Die Bealitat der Aussenwelt drai^te sich dem Bewusstsein zu , 
stark au!, als dass man sie mit Yajnavalkya hatte leugnen kdnnen. 
Anderseits musste man versuchon, mit ihr und neben ihr die GedankNi 
des grossen Lehrers festzuhalten. Es geschah in der Weise, dass 
man sagte : Die Welt ist real und dock ist der Atman das allein Beale, 
denn die Welt ist eben der Atman. Auf diesem Standpunkte stehen 
die zahlreichen Texte, welche den Atman als das unendlioh Edeine in 
uns mit der Welt ab dem imendlich Grossen ausser uns identificieren. 
Vorwiegend tritt dieses Bestreben hervor in der Chandogya-Upanishad. 
Es geniigt, an ihre Worte zu erinnem : ‘ Dieser ist meine Seele im 
innem Herzen, kleiner als ein Beiskom oder Gbrstenkom oder Sent- 
kom Oder Hirsekorn oder eines Hirsekome^ Kom, — dieser ist meine 
Seele im innem Herzen, grosser als die Erde, grosser als der Luftraum* 
grosser als der Himmel, grosser als diese Welten’ {Ghund. 3, 14, 3). 

3. Kosmogonismus. 

Diese Gleichung ; Welt = Atman, so oft sie auch in alien mogUctxen 
Variationen wiederholt wurde, war und blieb dock sekr undurcksicktig. 
So ging man dazu iiber, an die Stelle dieser unverstandlicken Identitat 
die empirisck leickter zu fasscnde Causalitat zu setzen, und zu sagen : 
Der Atman ist die Ursacke und die Welt seine Wirkung, wodurch man 
einen Ansckluss an die altvediscken K-osmogonien gewann, daker wir 
diese Entipicklungsstufe als Kosmpgonismus bezeicknet kaben^ Auch 
auf ihr bleibt es der in uns unmittelbar zum Bewusstsein kommende 
individuelle Atman, Velcker die Welt schaSt und dann als individueUe 
Seele in diese seine Sckopfung eingekt : ‘ Er begehrte, ich will vieles 
sein, will mich fortpflanzen, da sckuf er diese ganze Welt, was irgend 
vor^janBen ist. Nackdem er sie geschaffen, ging er in dieselbe ein,* 
wie Ae^aittMya-Upanishad (2, 6) sagt. Neben und nach ihr ist als 
Hauptvertreterin dieses Standpunktes die Aitareya-Upaniska4 zu 
^betnchten, welche als BiS'^^^'Upanishad vom Purushahymnus 
{Bigv. X, 90) ausgeht, um seine Anschauungeivder Atmanlekre unterzu* 
ordnen. Dem entsprechend ist der Puruska nicht mehr das DrpriU' 
zip, sondem der^tman schafit den Puruska, aus diesem die Weltkuter, 
lasst diese, damit sie Nahrung geniessen kdnnen, in den von ikm ge> 
sckaffenen Menscken einfahren und spricht sodaun : * Wie kdnnto di$ses 
Pdensckengefuge] ohne mick besteken. Und er erwog : Auf welchem 
Wege soil ick in dasselbe eingehen ? Da spaltete er biw den 
wd ging durch diese Pforte kinein * {AU. Up. 1, 3, 11). 
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, 4. Theiamua. 

Im weiteren Verlaufe voUzog sich eine Scheidung zwischcn dem 
> Atman, weloher die Welten schafft, und dem Atman, welcher als 
tndividuelle Seele in die von ihm gcschaffene Welt eingeht. Diese 
Sclieidung, vorbereitet duroh Stellen wie Brih. 4, 4, 22 : ‘ Hier, inwendig 
im Herzen ist ein Raum, darin liegt er, der Herr des Weltalls, der 
Grebieter des Weltalls, der Furst des Weltalls,’ vollzog sich deutlich 
and immer deutlioher von K&thaka, 3, 1 an : ‘ Zwei Trinker der Ver- 
geltung ihrer Werke droben im Jenseits fuhren in die Hohle ; Schatten 
und Licht nennt sie, wer Brahman’s kundig.’ Der hochste Atman 
ist hier das Licht, der individuelle Atman nur scin Schatten. Sofort 
stellt sich aber auch hier wie auf biblischem Gebiete als unvermeidliche 
Consequenz des Theismus die Pradestination ein ; K&th. 2, 23 ( = Mund.- 
3, 2, 3) : ‘ Nur wen er wahlt, von dem wird er begriffen, ihm macht der 
Atman offenbar sein Wesen.’ Das Hauptdenkmal dieses Theismus ist 
die ^vetS^vatara-Upanishad, nur dass durch die auf ihr erreichte Stufe 
d^s Theismus noch alle jene fruheren Stufen des Idealismus, Panthcis- 
* mus und Kosmogonismus durchschimmern ; denn in der Religion 
’ beharrt neben dem Neuen das Alte, weil es auf geheiligter t)berliefe* 
rung beruht, und wie das neue Testament nicht mit dem alten aufrau- 
men darf, so auf dem Gebiete des Veda jede neue Entwicklungstufe 
nicht mit den vorheigehenden ; das abgestorbene Alte erhalt sich, 
und das Neue baut sich zwischen seinen Ruinen an, wodurch daS 
Ganze immer bunter, widerspruchsvoller und philosophisch unver* 
stUndlicJier wird. Ihren Theismus proklamiert die 9veta9vatara- 
Upanishad, wenn sie ankniipfend an den umgedeuteten Vers Rigveda 
1, 164, 20 sagt {^vet. 4, 6-T^Mund. 3, 1, 1-2) : ^ 

‘ Zwei schbn befliigelte, verbundne Freunde 
Gmarmen einen und denselben Baum ; 

Finer von ihnen speist die susse Beere, 

Der andre schaut, nicht essend, nur herab. 

Zu solchem Baum der Geist herabgesunken 
In seiner Ohnmacht gramt sich wahnbefangen ; 

Doch wenn er ehrt und schaut des andem Allmacht 
Und Majestat, tlann weicht von ihm sein Kummer.’ 

6. Atheiamtia. 

dem Standpunkte des Theismus stand der materiellen Welt 
nicht mehr dor in uns unmittelbar sich bezeugende Atman gegenuber* 
sondem dieser eine Atman hatte sich gespalten in den einen weltschaf* 
fendNt hdohsten Atman und in eine Vielheit individueller, von ihm 
abh&t^[iger Seelen oder Purusha’s. Diese Spaltung ftihrte notwendig 
zum Abaterben des einen der beideft Zweige, zum Aufgeben des 
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hochaten Atman. Nachdem er nioht mehr . dttroh die individuelle 
SeelOj welche sein natiirlicher NShrboden gewesen war, beglaubigt 
wur^, war er iiberhaupt nioht mehr hinreichend .beglaubigt, um 
nichit von dem rucksiclitaloa f ortsohreitenden EpeaUsmua uber Bord ^ 
gewoifen zu werden. Dies geschah auf naohvedisohem Boden durch 
das S&hkhya>System, welchem nach Beseitigung des hochsten Atnlftn, 
des I^vara, nur noch die materieile Natur als Prakriti, und in sie 
verstrickt eine Vielheit individueller Porusha’s iibrig geblieben war. 
Dieser Dualismus der Sankhyalehre ist philosophisoh nur zu begreifen 
als das letzte Besultat der von uns geschilderten, stufenweise zu- 
nehmenden Degeneration. Vergebens sucht das Yogasystem, indem 
es sich auf dem Atheismus des Sahkhyam aufbaut, den I^vara wieder 
einzufuhren. Er gewinht auf diesem Boden kein rechtes Leben und 
steht da als ein dem System eingefiigtes, kiinstliches Glied, welches in 
den Zusammenhang des Systems ebensowenig eingreift, wie die Gotter 
bei Epikur Oder der Gk>tt des englischen Deismus. 


6. Apayckiamua, 

^ Ein weiterer und letzter Schritt auf dieser Bahn bestand darin, dass ^ 
nioht nur der l 9 vara, die hochste Seele, sondem auch der Purusha, 
die individuelle Seele geleugnet wurde, und diesen Schritt tat einerseits 
der Materialismus der Carvaka’s, anderseits, wenn nioht schon Buddha 
Bslbst, so doch der spatere Buddhismus, wenn er den ganzen Menschen 
als eine Verflechtung der fiinf Skandha’s oder Aste, rupam, vedana, 
samjha, samskara’s und vijhanam (Korperlichkeit, Gefuhl, Wahmeh- 
mimg, Str^bungen und Gesamtbewusstsein) betrachtete, welcke durch 
Zeugung und Geburt sich verbinden und mit dem Tode unwieder- 
bringhch auseinandAr fahren. 

7. Die Reformaiion des ^ankara. 

Wgs fiir die christliche Beligion Luther, das war fiir die indische der 
grosse iteformator ^ankara (geb. a.d. 788), welcher das Sankhyam 
wie den Buddhismus rucksichtslos und mit einer an Luther erinnemden 
•Heftigkeit bekampfte, zuriickgriff auf den alten Idealismus des 
Yajaavalkya und dessen drei Hauptsatze zift Grundlage der von ihm 
so genannten hoheren Wissenschaft (para vidya) maohte, wahrend er 
neben ihr die verschiedenen realistischen Modifikationen dieses Idealis- 
mus, soweit sie schon auf dem Boden der zwolf alteren, von ihm «i.l )Ain 
anerkannten Upanishad’s sich vorfinden, als niedere Wissenschaft 
(apara vidya) bestehen Hess und aus einer Anpassung der gdttlichen 
Vedaoffenbarung an die Fassungskraft der Menge zu begreifen suohte. 

« So entstand das grosse, philosophisoh>theologisohe System des 
^ankara, welches noch heute in Indien seine Herrsohaft behauptet. 
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ON THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY AND 
JIEIAGIOUS IMPORTANCE OF EASTERN, 
PARTICULARLY INDIAN, LAWBOOKS 

By JULIUS JOLLY 

The legal literature of Eastern nations mostly forms part of their 
Sacred Books, and the labours of scholars in that field may therefore 
justly claim the attention of those interested in the History of Religions. 
Now a distinguished Italian jurist, Dr. Giuseppe Mazzarella, has 
lately put forth a remarkable scheme for collecting and translating 
the whole body of Eastern law-books. Starting from the fact that 
the peoples of the East possess quite a number of very comprehensive 
systems of law, the records of which would fill many volumes in print, 
Im points out that European scholars have only just made a beginning 
in studying this vast literature. The majority of Oriental works on 
law has never been translated ; of others the existing versions ar» 
unsatisfactory. What is more, there exists hardly any co-operation 
between the two sets of workers in that field, the jurists and ethno- 
logists on one hand, the philologists and Orientalists on the other hand. 
The philologists, whose attention is entirely absorbed by the peculiar 
philological difficulties besetting the study of these ancient texts, are 
not su^ciently acquainted with the institutions and usages of the 
East, to be able to form a correct estimate of Eastern Iflw, and to 
translate Eastern law-books in a thoroughly i^tisfactory manner, 
^e jurists and ethnologists are apt to fall into many mistakes, owing 
to their insufficient knowledge of the ancient and modem languages 
of the East. ^ 

In order to remedy this evil, it is proposed by Dr. Mazzarell%>that 
philologists and jurists should henceforth work in concert? Their 
conftnon efforts would have to be directed to a full investigation of the 
following sixteen systems of law, the Indian, the Burmese, the SiazSese,* 
the Annamitic, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Corean, the Kalmuk, 
the Kirghiz, the Malayo-Javanese, the Balinese, t^e Malakay (this 
I suspect to be a misprint), the Babylonian and Assyrian, the Hebrew, 
th 9 Egyptian, the Mohammedan, in the order in which they are men- 
tioned. These numerous systems of law may be arranged in four 
principal groups, consisting of (1) Indian, (2) Indo-Chinese with Malay, 
(3) Oiinese-Japanese, (4) Semitic. 

The co-operation of the jurist with the Orientalist would have to 
take place in this way, that the former would first trani^te the texts 
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as literally as possible. Thereupon, the jurist or ethnologist ^ould 
have to examine the work done by the Orientalist, and to«8uggest 
alterations, both as to the legal phraseology, which would have to 
agree with the legal terms current among the civilized nations M modem ' 
Europe, and as to the contents. The philologist would then go back 
to his work, revising his translation, and supplying annotations to*lt. 

The organization of these labours would have to be entrusted to an 
international committee, with Berlin for its seat. At Berlin there 
exists the International Society of Comparative Jurisprudence, which 
might take the lead in this movement. Moreover, says the Italian 
scholar, the study of ancient Eastern languages flourishes in Glermany 
to an extent hardly paralleled anywhere else, so that Cerman scholars 
would be likely to give more help in this matter than those of any other 
country. This is what Dj*. Mazzarella has to say on the question 
of organization. He does not decide, however, which particular 
language should be chosen for the proposed translations of Eastern 
law-books. He seems to think, either that all of them should be in 
German, or that the translator should be at liberty to choose between 
English, German, and French. ^ 

• Coming to the financial question, it is suggested that either the 
learned societies of different European countries should each contribute 
something towards the expense of printing the translations, or that the 
governments of those countries should do so. It is pointed out that 
the surprising development of European colonies in the East, and 
the equally rapid growth of commercial relations with Eastern nations, 
render it eminently desirable for Europeans to obtain a better insight 
into the l^al institutions of Eastern countries than has been hitherto 
possessed by them« Eighteen European states have recently com- 
bined to defray the heavy expense of taking photographs for a large- 
sized map of the sky, with a catalogue of stars. Might not a aimilar 
coalition take place for the purpose of translating the law-books of the 
East, Or the great academies and other learned societies of Europe 
might form an alliance towards the same end. 

Such are the main points of the remarkable scheme proposed by 
•the 'Italian jurist, which deserves the attention of students of reli^on 
as well as of lawyers and Orientalists. Whether it will be so easy to 
realize his propqsals as he seems to think, is another question! ^us 
it is by no means certain that the suggested co-operation of Orientalists 
and jurists would lead to the desired result. A student of Eastern Jaw 
who does not know Eastern languages, wiU always feel rather helpless, 
and it is not likely that he will be able to give any useful advice to 
an Oriental scholar engaged in the same study. I should say that 
Dr. Mazzarella has not done sufficient justice to the laborious a nd 
somewhat dry but necessary •work of learning an ancient language 
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and interpieting anoient texts, sifting every passage, and carefully 
examining every word, before arriving at a final translation. It is 
not till all this preliminary work has been accomplished, that the 
*student of comparative jurisprudence will get sufficient material to 
work upon, and will be placed in a position to supply new thoughts and 
standpoints to the Orientalist. 

Secondly, it would be very difficult to interest the governments or 
even the leading learned societies of ^Europe sufficiently in a scheme 
of this kind to obtain their support, the expense to be incurred being 
likely to prove very considerable ; although it must be admitted that 
those translations of ancient Indian law-books, which have been 
published here in Oxford, in the Sacred Books of the East, have been 
a financial success and have sold very well. 

This brings me to a third point, namely, jthat those literary produc- 
tions of ancient Eastern nations, which are connected with their 
religion, appeal indeed to a very large eircle of students, and even to 
the general reader. If, then, we want to secure the support of out- 
sifters for a work of this kind, we must not overlook the essentially 
religious character of Eastern law, and must try to obtain the assistance 
of students of Eastern religions in the first place. * 

Last, but not least, though, being a German myself, I rejoice in 
Dr. Mazzarella’s suggestion that the proposed new undertaking should 
have its centre in Germany, I cannot help thinking that England, with 
her vast and manifold interests in the East, would be far fitter than 
Germany to take the lead in this matter, and that most if not all of 
the translations should be written in English. 

It is a remarkable coincidence, that a scheme closely analogous to 
thab proposed by Mazzarella has recently been sorted by an Indian 
* law scholar, Govind Das of Benares ; only that his scheme is confined 
to the department of Indian law. The name of Govind Das is well 
known to students of Indian law as that of the editor of two important 
Sanskrit law-books, BalambhaUl and Viramitrodaya. His opinion 
regarding the study and exposition of Indian law is given in a'^rivate 
lotted, addressed to myself, of January 22 of the current year; and it 
will be hardly considerec^ an indiscretion, I hope, if I try to give you * 
the purport of his views on the subject. 

Govind Das agrees with Dr. Mazzarella in proposing to establish an 
international committee or syndicate of experts, to whom the task of 
e^fmonding Sanskrit law is to be entrusted, and in suggesting the 
oo-(^>etatioir of Orientalists and students of ancient law. Hius it is 
his idea that the international committee to be established should have 
as preddent myself as a German Sanskritist, with a jurist as joint- 
editor. The several parts of Indian law are to be divided betweert 
the experts, but no single chapter doite by any one of these experts 
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shall be considered complete, till it has been revised by two other 
experts, one of whom should alwa3pB be a Hindu, if possible. Each 
chapter of the proposed new work on Indian law would, therefore, 
pass through the hands of three workers in that field, besides those of* 
the joint editors ; which somewhat complicated process would ensure 
a high degree of exactness and authority for the work resultu^ ffom 
the labours of all these men. First of all, the modem law would be 
treated in a number of sections, much as has been done in that useful 
work, the Vyamatha Ckandrika, of the late Shama Oharan Sarkar. 
The principal Sanskrit manuals of law, such as the Mayukha, Virami- 
trodaya, and BdlaWbhaUl, might serve as a basis for that part. Each 
section is to be followed by a commentary, giving a full account of the 
history of the institutions and legal theories discussed in the section, 
and of the attitude of the several Indian schools of law towards them. 
The different doctrines held in these schools of law are mostly based 
on a difference in interpretation of the early texts on law. It should 
be indicated in the commentary how far these discrepancies might be 
reconciled, and what improvements might be suggested from the staij^- 
point of modern law in Europe. Legal procedure, as described in the* 

•Sanskrit law-books, would also come in for a separate treatment, but 
owing to its supersession by modern rules of procedure, it has an historical 
value only, and may be reserved for an appendix. A work by Greenidge 
published in Oxford, on Legal Procedure in Rome in the time of Cicero, 
might serve as a model for this part of the book. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks, that what is intended here 
is not a mere collection of translations, but a complete cyclop^kedia of 
Indian la%'. Such a cyclopaedia, of course, would be a very bulky 
work, consisting of^hree or four volumes, at least, somewhat similar 
in size and plan to the vast German cyclopaedias of Boman law. * 
A work of this description might be expected to meet a want long 
felt, apd to be equally useful and important to the antiquarian, to the 
student of comparative jurisprudence, to the professional lawyer, 
and, above all, to the codifier, who would find in it all the materials 
ready to hand for a codification of what is called the Hindu* law. 

• Su(^ legislation, according to Govind Das, is very desirable and 
necessary, because the old national laws and usages of the peo]^e of 
India are in dai^r of being sw'ept away by a judge-made law. Govind 
Das complains of the ignorance of Sanskrit law which prevails amoi^ 
Indian judges ; and he agrees with Mazzarella in regarding the hitherto 
existing translations of Sanskrit law-books as unsatisfactory and in- 
sufficient. 

These observations of a learned and patriotic Hindu certainly 
<nore than a passing notice. It is true that they are open to much the 
same objections as the Italian scheme, though the fact of their iw^innging 
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to a narrower sphere would seem to render their realization far easier. 
It appears eminently desirable that the proposed encyclopaedia of 
Indian law should be written, and that Indian and European scholars 
’should join in preparing it. 

I may now pass to the principal object of my paper. May I take 
th^liberty of directing your attention to a literary undertaking, on 
which I am myself engaged ? It is a far less ambitious one than the 
two schemes of which I gave you some account just now. My work 
is to be called Andmt Law in India. It is to contain a brief history 
of Indian law, in one volume. As you may gather from the title, 
it is to be in English. This, in spite of what has been said by Dr. 
Mazzarella, seems to me the proper language to be used in a work 
dealing with the old laws and customs of an English dependency, 
such as^ India is. The number of those interested in ancient Indian 
law is not very great, and they live for the most part in England or 
India. Of course, it is not easy for Germans to write in English, and 
I shall have to claim the indulgence of my readers for my faulty style. 
^ regards the contents of my work, I need hardly mention that I am 
not going to enter into competition with the writers of manuals of the 
Hindu law, as it is administered in the courts of the present day.* 
The modem case law has been frequently treated by a host of distin- 
guished writers in England and India, down to Dr. Trevelyan, the 
Reader in Indian Law at this University, whose valuable work on 
Indian family law has only just been published. Some of these 
works contain interesting hints on the history of the institutions to 
which tljey refer, notably inheritance and adoption ; others are short 
text-books for the guidance of the practical lawyer. But there is not 
in existence a single work, in the English languagtycovering the whole 
* ground of Indian legal history ; though other parts of the history of 
civilization in India have been treated very fuUy in English works, 
e.g. political history, numismatics, art, the history of San8krit,litera- 
ture generally, the history of Buddhism, and so on. The hjghly 
developed legislation and jurisprudence of the Indian people is quite 
impbrtant and interesting enough in itself, I think, to form the subject 
of a separate historical treatise. Their laws may be said to possess • 
a special importance and value for the student of religion, because in 
India, law and religion are even more closely connected than in other 
Eastern countries. This will appear more clearly, if I try to give you 
some account of the plan of my work. 

Turning, then, to the several parts of the Indian law, it seems clear 
that in an historical book legal procedure should be discussed in the 
first place. It is impossible to arrive at a real insight into the working' 
of the ancient legal rules in India, without having some knowledge oi 
the Indian law of evidence, and of their judicial procedure. The law 
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of evidence includes the administration of ordeals, which wer6 con- 
sidered one of the principal kinds of evidence. This shows how closely 
the taking of evidence was connected with religion. The deities were 
believed to take a prominent part in the proceedings of a court of 
justice, and to be anxious to establish the guilt or innocence of the 
parties in a cause, giving as it were a religious sanction to proceedi^s- 
at-law. 

In the same way the exercise of jurisdiction by the king or his judge 
was regarded as a sacred function. An offender duly punished was 
supposed to go to heaven ; one released was thought to throw his own 
guilt on the king who had pardoned him. We have only to look at 
the code of Manu, to find that punishment, called dai^do,, was extolled 
in the most exaggerated manner, and raised to the rank of a deity. 
In the Sanskrit law-books, as in all primitive legislation, crimhial law 
forms the central part. Though this criminal law, like the native law 
of evidence, has long been superseded by a penal code of European 
origin, its historical importance cannot easily be overrated. No doubt 
it is an iniquitous law, written by Brahmans for Brahmans, and 
exhibiting in every way their pretensions and arrogance. Thus it is 
<<an established principle with these Brahman jurists, that no Brahman 
shall ever be subject to corporal chastisement. 4|^9C 

Besides a full penal code, the Sanskrit law-books contain an elaborate 
system of religious penances for the expiation of sins. These so- 
called Pruyaicittas have retained to the present day an important 
place in the religious and social system of the Hindus, even after the 
entire disappearance of their criminal law with its barbarouS(.puni3h- 
ments. The accurate performance of the prescribed forms of atonement 
is enforced by caste ^semblies, and those who refuse to conform to their 
dictates are liable to be degraded from their caste. In ancient times 
punishment for crime seems to have been frequently combined with 
loss of. caste, and the offenders had to perform a penance, in order to 
obtajp readmission into their caste. 

The family law is closely connected with religious ideas. Thus 
the entire law of inheritance has been said to be a spiritual bargaih, in 
« whifeh the right of succession is made to depend on the due performance 
of funeral offerings to a deceased ancestor or relative. Adoption, 
again, is regarde^ as a religious duty, because it ensures the performance 
of the obsequies to his father by the adopted son where there is no 
natural-bom son to perform them. Marriage is viewed as a sacrament, 
and the husband is said to receive his wife from the gods. • 

In the law of debt we meet with the well-known custom of Sitting 
in Dhama, which occurs as Aearita or Praya in the Sanskrit law-books. 
ITnder this custom, a Brahman creditor might compel an obstinate 
debtor either to pay his debt, or to charge himself with the atrocioua 
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crime^of killing a Brahman. Another esisentially religious notion in 
the Indi a n law of debt is this, that a recalcitrant debtor will be reborn 
in his creditor’s house as his slave. Here the characteristic Indian 
doctrine of transmigration comes in. 

In the title of law which is called Concerns among Partners, the 
codd of Manu has an elaborate discussion of the method of dividing 
the sacrificial fees between the officiating priests at a sacrifice. So in 
the rules regarding the rights and constitution of societies, religious 
•corporations are specially considered. These religious castes and 
brotherhoods were largely endowed by kings and private persons, 
and the law of religious endowments and perpetuities has, therefore, 
reached a high stage of development in India. Thus in the title of 
Resumption of Gifts the gifts meant are principally charitable gifts. 
These gifts or endowments occur again in the Law of Inheritance as one 
of the kinds of impartible property, their impartibility ‘arising as much 
from the fundamental idea of their not being private, as from a desire 
to maintain the uninterrupted use of the same for private purposes 

Royal grants are also mentioned in the Law of limitation, where 
it is said that villages thus granted shall not be subject to the ordinary 
|)eribd of prescription. Thus if the villages have been appropriated 
by a stranger, and have been held by him and his descendants down 
to the third generation even, the original donee or his descendants 
may recover them on producing the royal charter by which they were 
granted. It appears probable that a large portion of the Indian soil 
had thus become, at an early period, the property of religious institu- 
tions. Various other gifts to Brahmans, in expiation of an offence com- 
mitted, such as causing the death of various animals, are nientioned 
amoijg the PrayaScittas, or religious penances. Q^rity in general is 
particularly recommended as an atonement for guilt. Thus Gautama 
mentions ^vers gifts as one of the means for expiating sinful acts. 
Manu refers to almsgiving in the same connexion. Apastfimba 
declares charity to be the only mode of expiation open to Madras, because 
they may neither read the Veda, nor sacrifice, nor practise austerities. 
In the introductory chapter of his code, Manu declares charity alone 
to be the prevailing virtue in the present age of sin, the Kaliyv^a. 
Another lawgiver, Yama, states charity to be the special duty or 
virtue tef be practised by householders. And a third, ^ Vyasa, asserts 
the charitable man to be the real miser, because ho does not leave his 
wealth even after death, i.e. he derives benefit from his property even 
in a future ^rld. Mediaeval Sanskrit literature abounds in special 
treatise^ on the subject of Danam (charitable gifts), some of them, as 

* See Sarosvati’s volume of Tagore Law Lectures on the Hindu Law of Endow- 
mentSi 1897, p. 39, from which some of the following illustrations also have been 
taken. ‘ 
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Hemfidii’s Danakhan^am, of vast eize. It is true that charity belongs 
to the reli^ous Tather than to the secular law. Buty as you sU know, 
the line between eoclesiastioal and secular law haSi never been drawn 
in India, and the law-books, such as the code of Manu, are manuals of> 
religion as well as of law. It is no matter of. surprise, therefore, that 
the religious element, as shown before, makes its appearance eveft in 
those parts of the secular law where you would least expect it. 

For further details I may be allowed to refer you to my book which 
I hope to publish in Oxfoid. Let me conclude by briefly referring to 
the subject of administration, which will also be treated in my book. 

The essentially theocratic character of Indian administration, as 
described in the Brahmanical codes, is shown by the recommendations 
to appoint none but Brahmans as ministers and judges, to levy no, taxes 
on Brahmans, to make grants of landed property to them and to 
inflict capital punishment on the forgers of such grants. Nor were 
these mere theories, as the course of Indian history shows. Thus 
under Mahratta rule, which may be designated as a Brahmanical 
revival, administration had entirely passed into the hands of Ifiie 
Brahmans. 
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FAITH AND REASON IN BUDDHISM 
By L. de la VALLBE POUSSIN 

t • 

It would be interesting, both from a psychological and histgrical 
point of view, to examine the relations of authority and reason, of 
spontaneous adhesion and critical inquiry — ^let us say of faith and 
‘ libret examen ’ — in the founding of belief and the development of 
religjous doctrines. This matter is most suitable to a Congress held 
in Oxford ; for no one has treated it with grea||er genius and more 
vivid interest than Newman. It deserves the attention also of Indian 
scliolars, for India has much to teach us here as elsewhere. 

India teaches us that it is rather difficult abd arbitrary to distinguisli 
between faith ^d reason, reason and faith. Firstly, we all kfiow well 
that tradition, i.e. authority, is a considerable factor in what is gene-^ 
rally called reason. Nagarjuna, the great Buddhist doctor, does not 
argue as Sankara does ; and if we ventiire to compare t^e Orient with 
the Occident, the Brahman Varaadeo, under the able pen of Sir Alfr ed 
Lyall, has given enough hints to enable us to measure what an abyss 
^separates Nagarjuna and Sankara from Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, 
and Eant. Principles of evidence are not the same on the rivera 
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Qangft,— rSdine, Spree, and Isis. There is much faith contained in 
a rationalistic certitude. 

And, moreover, a believer is not to be found who does not rely also 
•upon reason.* You know the Christian saying, ‘non crederem nisi 
viderem esse credmdum.’ Pascal, who is sometimes styled a mystic, 
eni{>hatically admits that religion is absurd if it be against reason, 
and to quote his words, he considers faith as the supreme act of reason, 
as the climax of the reasonable use of our dialectical powers. 

In India, Sankara admits that the Veda, i.e. Upanishads, teach us 
doctrines which cannot be discovered by human minds ; but these 
doctrines, when known, convince even the most prejudiced. Scripture, 
that is, is evident of itself (svatah pramanam), and the school gives 
faith fi place in the very ‘cadres’ of reason and logic. Thus, if there 
is much* faith in the adhesion to rational truth, there is still more 
reason and dialectic in the adhesion to revealed truths. 

I should be glad to have enough time as well as philosophical insight 
and historical information, to trace in the history of Buddhism the 
cdhflicting lines of thought upon the numerous points of doctrine 
hfforded by tradition, and the veiy exacting, frequently very peculiar, 
genius of the various schools. Buddhism offers a favourable field for * 
such an inquiry. We can here examine firstly, let us say, ‘ in anima vili,’ 
problems which require the exercise of much prudence in the domain 
of our own belief. I do not say that errors in the interpretation of 
Buddhistic lore and histoiy are without significance, nor that the 
‘ droit de se tromper ’ is to be denied to Christian scholars, provided 
* they do not claim infallibility, or proclaim too emphatically the sound- 
ness of ^e so-called scientific method. From another poinff of view, 
since. Buddhism was at the same time a faith in ryrealed truths, and 
«a philosophical institution, and since also the Buddhists themselves 
were lacking in a real strength of mind, there resulted from this a 
certain complication and confusion of thought and doctrine, wlych it 
is the aim of this paper to analyse and explain. 

m 

The common opinion which has found its way into the manuals, 
but. which depends upon the assertions of such eminent scholars *a3 ' 
Edmund Hardy and Professor R. Pischel, is that Buddhism is not 
a creed that a Buddhist’s convictions are not based qp the authority 
of the Teacher or of the Book ; and that alone of its Idnd, Buddhism 
is altogether philosophical religion. Much can be said, as we shall 
see, in support of this view. But, in fact, documents and theories 
point to two conflicting statements : the old Buddhism pretends, and 
rightly, to be a creed. But it admits the principle of ‘ libre examen ’ ; 
still more, it considers critical inquiry as the one key to the compre- » 
hension of truth. On the other hand, if Buddhism lays much stress 
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on observation and deduction, it states also that intuition, mjpstic 
insight, and trances are the only way to ‘ a right view ’ and to sirivation. 

Buddhism is a faith and creed, a respectful and dose adhesion to 
the word of the one Omniscient, who speahs truth and knows by* 
himself. Innumerable are the documents, ancient and modem, which 
establish this point. According to his disciples Buddha alone knSws 
everything, and he knows especially the truths of salvation which he 
himself has discovered, understood, and realized, without any external 
help. Whosoever looks elsewhere for any religious or mundane in- 
formation is mad. 1 may here refer to the pleasant story in the Dialogues 
of Buddha, translated by Bh3rs Davids, of a certain monk who was 
anxious to know where the world and elements cease. Aided by his 
mystic faculties he went up to the heaven of BrahmS., the highest god. 
Brahmft, of course, was not able to give him an answer, and rather 
politely sent him back to Buddha : * You have a Buddha to question 
and you come hither ! Go down. Question the Teacher and believe 
what he will say.* And the Teacher could not refrain from some irony : 

' You went to Brahma’s heaven to get cosmological knowledge, and 
now you are back at my feet. Just so the sailors have birds to explore* 

* the waste: as long as they do not find “terra firma so long do they* 
come back to the ship.’ 

The one to be relied upon is the ‘ teacher of Gods and men ’ ; for 
Brahmans and philosophers see and discuss but fragments of the 
truth. A king of former days had a clever artifice to show them their 
ignorance. By his order all those bom blind in the city were led 
round an elephant ; whereupon each of them, according to^the part ^ 
of the ammal he touched, declared the elephant to be a water-pot 
(the head), a basket (the ears), a pillar (the legs), a pestle (the tail), &c. 
The blind men disputed thus, and the allegory is obvious : ‘ Such ' 
are the men said to be clever : they only see one side of the shield.’ 
Human wisdom always falls short in some point. To be saved one 
miiffit refer to the Omniscient. 

Faith, according to the Buddhist theory of salvation, is not the 
highest power or virtue — ^intuition or insight, as we shall 8ee,*holds 
the first rank — ^but it is ‘ the root of the correct view ’. Before medi- 
tating upon or comprehending traths, it is necessary to hear them 
and to believe cthem. All Buddhists and saints are sons of' Buddha 
because they are bom of his word. Even the saints who are styled 
PrcUyekabtiddhaa (Solitary Buddhas), who appear during the upfor- 
tunate peiaods in which Buddha’s law is no more preached and his 
church has perished, do not, as one might guess, conquer tmths by 
themselves, but have heard the law from some Buddha in one of 
their former births (Candrakirti). Faith is highly meritorious bec^qse 
the word of the teacher is hard, difficult both to understand and to 
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believe, dakyamuni, as is well known, did not at once resolve to 
preach Hhe truths he had discovered — ^fearing, it is said, that his 
labour would be tedious and vain, or, according to another exegesis, 
that his revelation would lead to the perdition of those it was intended 
tojiave ; for ‘the Law saves the believer and destroys the unbeliever’. 
Faith purifies the soul, suppresses or diminishes concupiscence, doubt, 
hatred, sloth, and pride, as a miraculous gem purifies turbid water ; 
owing to faith we can go throt:^h the river of existence to the shore 
of nirvana without fear or danger. Even so, folk who know neither 
ford nor guide stand helpless on a river’s bank ; but Buddha is a ‘ ford- 
maker * (tirthamkara). He knows everything that is necessary for 
salvation and all else. He alone is called the Omniscient, the one 
who knows the nature of everything (sarvakarajna). In some cases 
we meif can ascertain the truthfulness of his words ; in many others 
we must say ‘ I confess that by faith ’, or ‘ Buddha knows and I do 
not know ’. Hence, in Sanskrit Buddhism at least, springs the distinc- 
Ij^n, very clear, if not always explicitly declared, between the domain 
of experience or reason and the domain of faith. ‘ One must meditate 

^and understand those points of doctrine which are intelligible, one^ 
must accept and confess others while saying : “ that is within Buddha’s 
reach, not within mine.” ’ In fact the doctrines andfacts declared to be 
incomprehensible are numerous. Even according to Candrakirti it is 
impossible to scrutinize the retribution of acts (the iTarma-doctrine) 
without falling into heresy: Buddha has forbidden any inquiry into 
the matter. The so-called Pali school is no less formal in the matter 
of faith^as is sufficiently proved by the line in the Maha-vaj^^ (xvii), 

quoted by Gogerly — 

• 

, evam acintiya buddha buddhadharma acintiya 

acintiyesu pasannanam vipako hot! acintiyo. 

‘ The Buddhas are incomprehensible (or beyond conception), ^the 
qualities of a Buddha are incomprehensible and the fruits of faith (or 
love), to those who have faith in these incomprehensibles, are also 
incomprehensible.’ Buddha’s word is to be believed without inqiiiry ; 
even more than this, it is not permissible to adapt it to personal 
views. The uninterrupted tradition of teachers and disciples ascertains 
(according to Buddhists, of course) what truly is Buddha’s word. In 
the same way, ‘ For the understanding of the Law, Buddhas them- 
selves and Buddha’s sons, ^radvatiputra at the head, give the rule ’ 
(Abhidharmafkola). And the teachers of the Great Vehicle who made 
anew the doctrine of salvation and preached a confessedly deutero- 
canonical literature, who could not therefore rely on the literature of 
the oldest schools, nevertheless maintained that ‘every truth in this ' 
actual age of the world comes from our* Buddha, ^kyamuni ; and in 
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the former and latter ages, Buddhas of the past and the futoire liave 
been and will be the unique lamps of the world. The apocalypses of 
the Oreat Vehicle are old, if lately revealed, d&lgramuni himself 
preached them, if not to men, to gods or goblins. Maitreya, taught by 
Sftkyamuni, and now reigning in the Tushita’s heaven, teaches them 
to illuminated doctors.’ And the authorityof Nagftrjuna, the supposed 
founder of the Mahayftna school, and almost certainly the chief of the 
Madhyamikas, depends upon a prophecy of S&kyamuni recorded in 
the Lanka vatara and elsewhere : * After five centuries my disciple 
Ananda (the well-beloved disciple) will be reborn in Southern India. 
He will be the man called Nagarjuns. He will understand and make 
others understand the profound and true meaning of my teaching.’ 
Briefly, as expressed by the pious King AiSoka, ‘ All that the Lord 
Buddha has said is well said.’ This formula is old. One finds in the 
Anguttara, the most mechanical and least readable of the canonical 
compilations, one of those pleasant similes which are a comfort to 
Buddhist scholars. It happened that Indra met some monks ai^, 
admiring their discourses, said : * That is indeed good. How have 
^ou learned these excellent things ? From Buddha or by personal* 
insight ? ’ The monks replied : ‘When one sees folk in the vicinity of* 
a large granary carrying grain, one in a basket, another in his robe, 
and another in his hands, is it really difficult to guess whence the grain 
has been taken ? In the same way all that is well spoken, every good 
word (subhasitam) has been said by the Lord Buddha.’ 

There are many documents to the same purport. They show beyond 
question |hat Buddhism is a faith and creed : as declare^ in the 
Divyavadana, ‘ the sky will fall with the moon and stars, earth with 
its mountains and Airests ascend, oceans will be dried up, but the Lords 
Buddhas speak not wrongly.’ 

But let us note that if it is sometimes possible to ascertain some 
character or tenet of Buddhism, it is by no means impossible to ascer- 
tain* the contrary. Buddha requires spontaneous adhesion to his 
word, but he is not satisfied until his disciples recognize, by rational 
and experimental evidence, the truth of his word. Bud^istS are 
indeed believers and traditionalists, but t|;ie history of the schools 
also shows clearly that they are rationalists and modernists. It is 
well known that carnal desire or kamaraga is the chief obstacle to the 
salvation of laymen ; on the contrary the monks often sin by heresy 
(d^i), and that is worse (AbhidharmakoSa). • 

According to the Buddhist school of logic (NySyabindapfirvapakfa : 
known from Tibetan) there is a saying of Buddha which puts ^yond 
doubt the orthodoxy of the logicians : ‘ One must not accept my Law 
^from reverence, but first try it as gold is tried by fire.’ And] the fire 
of logic .is here qualified to ^int out much fyamika ! S&kyamuni 
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freqtiently works miracles, absurd enough sometimes according to our 
standafd ; but he is not in the least an * extrinsequist faith must 
come from the inside, not from without. Miracles can indeed rejoice 
* and fortify the believer, but unbelievers will say that they are con- 
trived by magic. 

%uddha boasts of not teaching as an authoritative master, as Brah- 
mans do ; his tenets, he declares, are followed by argument (and 
Kum&rila will prove that this method is highly objectionable, and 
much can be said in favour of his criticism). Buddha’s tenets cannot 
be distinguished from the proofs which force themselves into the 
mind and heart of the hearers. In fact Sakyamuni deserves the eulogy 
he gives himself to his ‘ miraculous teaching ’ ; the true miracles being 
the miracle of preaching, the demonstrative and converting power of 
his view of life and salvation. In a great number of the so-called 
discourses (or rather dialogues), the Master plays the role of a dialec- 
tician, let us say of a sophist. He rarely assumes the ‘ prophetic 
mood’. He has controversies with his disciples, with Brahmans, with 
tne wisest men or chiefs of rival sects. He proceeds by queries and 
a ‘ reductio ad absurdum ’. He leads his antagonist whither he wishes 
‘without enforcing his opinion by any extraneous help, wherefore hd 
has often been compared with Socrates. His standard of truth seems 
to be the very disposition of his auditor. In a word Buddha aims at 
a conclusive avowal of spontaneous adhesion. ‘ If ye now know thus, 
and see thus, O monks, will ye then say : “ We respect the Master, 
and out of reverence for the Master do we thus speak” ?’ — ‘ That we 
shall nqf), O sire.’ . . . ‘ What ye speak, O disciples, is it not even that 
which ye have yourselves known, yourselves seen, yourselve^realized ? ’ 
— ‘ It is, sire.’ # 

As Professor H. Oldenberg, from whom I borrow this quotation 
with many others, excellently observed, ‘ Buddha does not liberate 
men but he teaches them how to liberate themselves as he has liberated 
himself. Men adhere to his preaching of the truth, not becaqite it 
comes from him, but because, aroused by his word, a personal know- 
ledge of what he preaches arises in the light of their minds.’ 

Nevertheless, we cannot help showing contradictions which are* 
essential to an understanding of what Buddhism really is. Sakyamuni 
has said : ‘ If, when the Lord is roaring in the assemblies with the 
roaring of a lion, any one ventures to think or say, “ Gautama does not 
pocipess any superhuman power, still less insight into absolute truth, 
his law is built up with and rests upon dialectics, and is accompanied 
by inquiry or experience, made up of individual surmises ” ; if any one 
ventures to think or speak in this way and does not change his mind 
or his words, he will be thrown into the infernal abysses.’ 

This sophist, or dialectician, sometimes fulminates against un- 
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believers, and he possesses as complete a security in controversy as he 
does in uttering his anathemas, a fact which is not chiefly duAj to his 
being conscious of the perfect clearness of his ideas. Adherence is 
given to his demonstrations, but not primarily because they are * 
logically or experimentally true. We must recognize that Buddhism-*- 
i.e. Buddha’s institution, points to an exclusively practical end, 'flz. 
liberation from desire for the obtaining of liberation from suffmng. 
And ifjjthe teacher is sure that] he is right, it is because he knows, 
by personal experience, the efficacy of his doctrine. During the 
marvellous night of the Enlightenment, ascending from a low stage 
of meditation to the highest, Sskyamuni, whilst he understood, in 
their sequence, suffering, its origin, end, and mode of disappear- 
ance, was also aware of the progressive elimination of his faculty of 
desire. The law he reveals and the discipline he recognizes- are as 
true as they are efficacious, since they have been a cause of purification 
for him himself. 

In the same way, if disciples believe, this is owing to their having; 
verified the fact that Gautama ^Skyamuni is really ’ one free frotn 
desire ’ (vltarfiga), ‘ liberated ’ (mukta), ‘ enlightened ’ (buddha).' 
^hen he teaches doctrines — ‘ difficult to see or grasp, doctrines beyond* 
investigation ’ — the Master owes his mastery to his moral fasciiuttion. 
He is pure ; no one, as he himself declares, in a perfectly matter-of-fact 
fashion and without any pride, can find fault with him. He has mani- 
festly done away with any root of affection, hatred, or intellectual 
delusion, which could blind him and make him say ‘ I see *, when he 
sees not, or ‘ I know ’, when he knows not. He embodies perfectly 
the ideal ti^pe of ‘ Freedom from desire ’. Therefore he declares truth, 
being Law incarnate. He has himself been liberated from passion by 
his law, therefore his law is to bo believed and will free us too. Philo- 
sophers often maintain that freedom from desire involves omniscience. 
In any.case there is a definition of Buddha’s omniscience, given through 
Braf^manic sources, which should be noted. ‘ Does Buddha know by 
name all the insects ? We are not interested in this point. But he 
knows the truths of salvation.’ *’ 

‘ iVe touch here a rather important point in the doctrinal develop- 
ment of Buddhism, one of those * mouvements toumants ’ which can 
transform the genius of a system without changing its formulas. 
Formerly it was understood that ‘ all that Buddha has said is well said ’. 
Buddha is the great granary whence, according to our ability, we {^all 
take grain with a basket, in our robe, or in our hands. Dn the other 
hand the law is, so to speak, established by internal evidence, and by 
its usefulness for practical purposes ; it seems therefore to be aU 
■e'the more indisputable. But usefulness and internal evidence — ^whioh 
characterize Buddha’s law amidst all other systems — can alsn be 
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view^ a« criteria of authenticity and rules of exegesis and such 
indeed Vas the outcome in this case. 

There are, it is true, comprehensive formulas which are really 

• orthodox, as for instance, ‘ The well-said word (subhfifita), the word 
of Buddha, is the word conveyed from teacher to disciple from the 
be|inning — ^the word to be found in the Discourses, in the disciplinary 
book, which is not contrary to the truth of salvation.’ But often the 
traditionalist point of view does not remain in the foreground : ‘ The 
well-said word is endowed with four characters : well-said, and not 
ill-said, leading to salvation and not antagonistic to it, agreeable and 
not disagreeable, true and not false (Suttanipata).’ And in a deutero- 
canonical book * The teaching of all Buddhas is distinguished by 
four features ; useful and not harmful, leading to salvation and not * 
contrary to it, abolishing passion and not increasing it, nourishing 
love of nirv&i^a and not love of existence, . . . any one who thus teaches 
must be looked upon as a Buddha, as a teacher. Why so ? Because 
everything well-said has been said by Buddha.’ It is the very formula 
t^t A^ka had written on rock, that the pious monks had used in 

'reply to Indra : but the meaning is not the same ; nay it is just the 

* contrary. Buddha alone teaches truth, Buddha is always truthful,* 
therefore anything true is Buddha’s word, what seems to us to be 
good and true, that same is Buddha’s word. Tradition can be erroneous, 
but internal evidence gives us the key to ascertain what really has 
been said and how that must be understood. This manner of settlii^ 
doctrinal problems is not so precisely worded in the Little Vehicle’s 
literatuje, but it is ancient and well agrees with the general aspect of 
the Good Law. Buddha’s institute is not a darsana, a pUtlosophical 
system, but a yana, a vehicle, or marga, a road to#alvation, a method 
leading to nirvSna, a therapeutic of desire, i.e. of the sole obstacle to 
nirvfina. The teacher who is often styled the Great Physician, has no 
objection to employing, according to the case, remedies of every kind, 
i.e. contradictory statements on the ‘thing in itself’, on the^«go, 
and on nirv&na. It is not certain even that he has said all witlxin 
his knowledge on these obscure questions ; nay, we are frequently 
cautioned by him that his sayings must not be taken literally, *but « 
according to the intention. Hence sprang the principle of the ‘ twofold 
teaching ’, a principle which opened a way amon^ Buddhists and 
Buddhist scholars for far-reaching diversity of views. Every one has 
a laght to make, out of the rich Buddhistic lore, any system which 
he may believe the more appropriate to the end, the more reasonable 
or probable. Let us not forget that a therapeutic is necessarily prag- 
matic or utilitarian. Concerning the road of salvation, for instance, 
S&kyamuni designed an excellent method of meditative and virtuous,^ 
life, rather independent of metaphysical tenets. But it cannot, at 
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the same time, be denied that all the rules of living, all the meta- 
phyi^oal theories, all the tranoto which diminish desire and develop 
dislike for existence, us^ul ; they agree with Buddha’s design, 
they are in conformity with the truth of salvation ; therefore they "' 
have been preached by Buddha — ^and the Buddhist Tantrikas, really 
d&ktses or. Sivaites, had some rights to a claim of orthodoxy. 

It is asked then : What really is the meaning of such and such a 
phrase in the Scriptures? Evidently it is not permissible to ‘stop at 
the letter or at the syllables’, as do the unintelligent who content 
themselves with reading Sutras and hope to obtain salvation by pure 
repetition — ancestors indeed of the Tibetans who have prayer-wheels 
moved by the wind. Ill understood, the Law kills, as a serpent does 
when wrongly grasped. One must penetrate the text and comprehend 
not only the meaning of the words but the intention of the teacher 
too. In this task caution is necessary. The w'ording ought to be 
respected. It is a sin to accuse a preacher of putting away literal 
knowledge, of adhering to the letter or adapting it according to the 
case, of destroying some Sutra by another Sutra, or some stanza 1^ 
another stanza. Such methods of inquiry have a flavour of heterodoxy, 
and it is forbidden to accuse one’s neighbour of heterodoxy whether 
-rightly or wrongly. Accordingly, the letter of the Scripture must be 
respected. But Buddha himself has enforced the duty of understand- 
ing the law ; he has said that the ‘ resource ’ is to be found in the 
meaning, not in the wording, and that there are some Sutras with 
a perfect, categorical, and explicit meaning, and others imperfect, 
spoken only with a particular or temporary purpose. , 

How, tften, are we to distinguish them ? Tradition and context can 
of course be decisi^ ; but here the standard of truth is not the authority 
of any individual but the Dharma, the Law, the truth of salvation * 
or, according to another source, the logical fitness or rational evidence. 

‘ One must not rely upon any one’s opinion ; nor say. Such is the 
opiflion of a presbyter (sthavira), of Buddha, or of the Church ; one 
must not abandon truth in itself ; one must be autonomous ’ (Bodhi- 
sattvabhfimi). Autonomous ? But is not this equivalent to spying 
• that we could substitute our own j>ersonal views for the doctrines 
taught by Buddha and worked out by the Church ? That would be 
heresy — not an altogether capital sin — and schism, the crime of Deva- 
datta, more heinous perhaps than his efforts to murder the teacher ; 
we should be like the sceptical monk condemned by Buddha : ‘ With 
his thoughts full of desire doth he boast of surpassing the teacher ? ’ 

If it is necessary to be autonomous and to rely only upon truth, and 
not upon the word of any individual, it is because a choice must be 
'ivmade among contradictory statements. This Choice will practically 
appear .to be enforced by tradition or by Buddha himself. There are. 
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in fact, soriptural dedarations foi ascertaining the relative value, or 
even deifying the authenticity, of somejiarts of the Sciriptures : ‘Some 
monks pioudy give their hearing and a^^sioii to texts made by poets, 
^etical, literary, exoteric, promulgated by disciples . . . which lead 
to the neglect of the texts promulgated by Buddha, profoimd in 
memiing, supramundane, treating of the doctrine>of the void or 
nothingness.’ 

There is no need to say that the advocates of the poetical and 
exoteric books, who find fault with the doctrine of the void, will 
not admit such statements as authentic. As a matter of fact one 
rarely meets, in the controversial literature, disputes concerning the 
authenticity of the texts alluded to by the doctors ; but such modera- 
tion may be due to the controversial rule that arguments must be 
admitted by the antagonist, if any success is to be won. Thus we 
read sometimes that this or that text is common to the traditions of 
all sects. 

^he autonomy of the disciple is to bo understood from another 
point of view. There are texts enough praising the merit of faith, and 
scholastic lists have a class of saints ‘ who are liberated by faith ’. 
^ut, on the whole, pious adhesion to the sacred word is said to be of 
no avail. Necessary indeed as the gate of salvation, faith alone is not 
sufficient. To ‘ possess ’ truth, to make truth ours and to be trans- 
formed by truth, an autonomous, free, and deliberate conviction is 
wanted that does not roly upon others. Intellectual assent stiU more 
will not do. Holiness cannot be conquered by purely intellectual 
processe^. The ‘ resource ’ is not vijnana, discursive intelligence, but 
jfiana, insight or intuition ; and this, not because jndaaMiscovers 
new atruths or new aspects of truth believed ami understood, but 
because the aim of the Buddhist discipline is essentially practical. 
An example will make that clear. Whosoever understands the ‘ truth 
of suffering ’ under its fourfold aspect will acknowledge the falsehood 
of vulgar notions, and will see pleasure and existence as transitory^and 
painful ; but he will not destroy his innate desire of pleasure, his thirst 
after*existence. What is to be gained is a profound and efficacious 
feeling of tho miseries of life, of the impurity of the body, of imiveraal • 
nothingness, to such a degree that the ascetic should see a woman as 
she really is, as a skeleton furnished with nerves %pd flesh, as an 
illusion made up of carnal desire. Mind will thus be freed from love, 
hatsed, and from every passion. Thirst for sensual pleasures being 
eradicated, there remains thirst after existence and thirst after non- 
existence, both implying a contradiction to the supreme quietude 
which leads to nirv&pa, and is nirv&pa itself. It is evident that, to 
extinguish the fire of desire, one must extirpate the very idea of being . 
and of non-being, and that for such a •task intellectual knowledge is 
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only a preliminary. As it destroys wrong ideas about self and suffering, 
or rather as it shows the falseness of these wnmg ideas, *the view 
(dariana) of the noble truths is styled ‘ conversion * or ‘ access to the 
path But the superior degrees of wisdom up to Arhatship or holi^^ 
ness can only be reached by ‘ meditation,* * absorptions,’ * trances,’ 

* concentrations ’ (samSdhi, dhyana, samftpatti), by a very intilbate 
system of Yoga, where much stress is laid on hypnotical * recettes 
In such exercises intelligible notions fall into the background. 

The chief characteristics of Buddhism have their origin or, to be 
more accurate, their explanation in its being a therapeutic, a method 
with a practical end (passionlessness), with practical ways thereto, 
including coma and ‘ looking at the nose end ’. Thus we can account 
for contradictions otherwise inexplicable. Buddhism is contradiction 
itself. It adheres to the Brahmanical dogma of Karman (retribution 
of acts in a future birth), but doubts or denies the existence of a soul, 
without which a retribution of acts is not only * beyond conception ’ 
but even absurd. It teaches that Buddha is a teacher merely, and can 
only help his fellow men by preacliing ; nevertheless it describes the 
strength of benevolence through which Buddha converts whom he 
will. It a£Srms that a man reaps as he has sown, but enforces the 
rule of giving charities for the welfare of the dead. It could not forget 
that ^kyamiuii had been a man, but nevertheless endowed him with 
every attribute of the supreme divinity. And we have seen that it 
has been no happier in making out a comprehensive theory of the 
relations between faith, reason, and intuition. 

It is e&sy, and by no means inexact, to say that Buddhists are 
wanting in that strength of mind which results in the co-ordination 
of views. One might say that Buddhists have pondered and deliberated ■ 
upon a number of conflicting, clever, often profound, theoretical views 
borrowed from all sides, or discovered by themselves ; one might also 
add^the obfarvation that they«had neither Aristotle nor Descartes as 
teachers, but the paradoxical authors of the Upanishads, the masters 
of Yoga, and this perplexing Sakyamuni, whose monstroud jest, 

‘ B'verything is void,’ has proved so disastrous. He was, neverth^ess, 
a very great man. 

But, on the iji^hole, to do justice to Buddhism, let us note* that the 
contradictions are confined (Tfintrism, of course, being set on one side) 
to the ideological domain, and do open out many practical roads to 
nirvapa ; for where principles are antagonistic, praoticeacan be super- 
imposed and co-ordinated. Mystics sink into non-intellectual me<Btar 
tions and happily reach the end. Rationalists, by dialectical processes, 

, reduce the soul and universe to a void, and are * liberated ’ from 
existence through the conviction of nothingness. The simple of heart 
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simply' believe in the word of Buddha, in his qualities, in his miraculous 
power of salvation, and ‘ belief in the incomprehensibles brink's to them 
incomprehensible fruits’. All obtain calm, ‘desirelessness ’ (vltaiA- 
gatva), i.e. nirvftpa here and hereafter. And I doubt if there is a 
Buddhist, 1 mean an enlightened one, who is not something of a mystic, 
of afationalist, and of a believer. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND INTUITION IN 
BUDDHISM 

By C. a. F. RHYS DAVIDS. (Abstract) 

Ik formulating their rejection of Atmanism, the early Buddhists 
made use of one of several current classifications of bodily and mental 
constituents, to wit, the fivefold skandha theory. This is put forward 
as an exhaustive division of the human being considered as a unit in 
the universe of sense-experience, and it is held to be logically incom- 
patible with any theory of a co-inhering fitman as at that time con- 
ceived. Their theory of knowledge based on the skandha doctrine is 
Sensationalistic or Expeiientialist.. And from their standpoint of 
religious values the skandhas were rated very low indeed. 

On the other hand, the Intuitionist or Rationalist element of cogni- 
tion, represented elsewhere by concepts of noua, intellectus, reason, 
prajnd, or other variously conceived activities of the Psyche dir Atman, 
is retained and upheld by the Buddhists in their aoncept of paniui. 
•This term, defined in the Abhidhamma Pitaka by its synonyms and 
metaphors, is, in the Digha Nikflya, resolved into several modes of 
intuition pr insight. And from their standpoint of religious values, it 
stands supreme as the highest function of the human iptelligepee, 
while its nidria — the soul — ^was cut from under it. 

Hottr did they relate it to the doctrine of knowledge by way of 
skandha function ? The Canon and the Visuddhi Magga reveal no 
consciousness of antinomy, but a varying effort to clsissify paiind under 
one of the skandhas. In the Sutta Pitaka it is allied the vinndimk- 
khandha. In the Abhidhamma it is placed under the skandha of 
sankh&ras ; and the Kathft Vatthu refutes a heretical theory which 
would have classed one mode of pafmd — ^the Dibba-Cakkhu or Heavenly- 
Eye — ^under the mpakkhandlia. The maturer thought of Buddha- 
ghosa’s day (fifth centuryA.B.) regarded the saniidkkhandha , the vinhd/^k- 
khuTidha and pannd, as, respectively, simple and more complex modes 
of human intellection. • 
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It is possible that the last-named view was a just interpretatioil of the 
older view. Lake Christianity, Buddhism was a doctrine of B>^enera- 
tion, in which a * new life * involved the ‘ putting on * of a new mind. 
The skmidha theory was concerned with the factors of human intdlf- 
gence viewed as a product of, and engaged upon, this world of sense- 
experience. But for those whose faces were set towards the hipest, 
there was needed an evolutionary classification of faculties expanding 
under the influence of fresh ideals and altered training. The regenerate 
were, as S&riputta said, to analyse vinna^, but to cultivate paH^. 
The static concept of the Five Aggregates (Khandha) was superseded 
by a dynamic nomenclature of faculty, force, potency, method, paths, 
summed up in the Thirty-seven BodhipakkhiyS. Dhammas, or conditions 
appertaining to Enlightenment. 

Buddhism, as one exponent among many, of the ascetic traditions 
of India and the world, might deprecate the content and activities of 
sense-cognition. But its logic, in correlating a dis-Etmanized pannd 
with the despised skandhas, reveals the latent conviction that in the 
evolution and expansion of sense-born cognition, stood the ladder by 
which mankind had slowly climbed to the wider view. 


THE MONOTHEISTIC RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT INDIA, AND ITS DESCENDANT 

THE kODERN HINDU DOCTRINE OF FAITH 

% • 

By G. a. GRIERSON. (Abstract) 

Two views are current at the present day regarding modern Rinduism. 
Aoqording to some it is pantheism, with no personal God, and with 
a salvation copsi^ng in absorption and loss of identity in the Pantheos. 
According to others it is a mixture of polytheism and fetishism. Neither 
of these is an accurate description. Pantheism is professed only by 
a few learned men. The polytheism and fetishism exist, but they are 
an external su^ace superstition concealing the religion really believed. 

Nearly all modem Hindus are either ^vites or Vishnuites. The 
latter are in the great majority. There are at least 160 milliry a ©f 
them. The present paper deals only with Vishnuites, aand when the 
Hindu religion is mentioned, it is to be understood as referring only to 
their form of belief. The worship of 6iva is not touched. Vishnuism 
.. is essentially a monotheistic religion. 

We find traces of monotheism in the Vedas, but they soon Hiaappafty 
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from Brahmanioal literature, and the literary religion which succeeded 
that of the Vedas was a form of pantheism. 

The migration of the Aryans into India was a long process, extending 
dver many generations. The earlier comers were separated from the 
later ones by differences of customs, of language, and of religion. 
Disj^tes among them settled down into the overlordship of those 
Aryans who occupied the country known as the Madhyadeia, or 
* Midland ’, i.e. that part of India which lies near the modem Delhi 
and to its immediate north. In the Midland the Brahman caste 
gradually secured the monopoly of those priestly functions which 
had hitherto been practised by the warrior caste as well as by the priest ; 
and it was here that this pantheism grew up over the still popular 
monotheism of the lower classes. 

The word ‘Midland’ suggests the idea of an ‘Outland’, also in- 
habited by Aryans, encircling the Midland on the east, south, and west. 
It has long been recognized that these Aryans of the Outland were not 
so thoroughly subjected to the religious influence of the Brahmans 
as their kindred of the Midland. Here the thinkers belonged, not to 
the Brahman, but to the warrior caste, to whose learning witness is 
Borne even in contemporary Brahmanical writings. Here, during 
the thousand years that preceded our era, the leading spirits of the 
warrior caste thought out their monotheism. 

It is probable that this monotheism was a development of the ancient 
Indo-Eranian sun-worship. All the legends dealing with the origin of 
the religion are connected with that luminary. It was communicated 
to mankind by him. BSma, the greatest incarnation of the one Gktd, 
was by hiunan origin a descendant of the sun. Sugrlva, his ^ef ally, 
was a>son of the sun. Draupach, one of the forty-t\^ ‘ friends ’ of the 
deity, is the subject of many stories, but the only one sufficiently 
important to be recorded in the chief book of the sect is connected with 
the sun. The father-in-law of Kiisna, another incarnation, was a 
worshipper of the sun. Y&jnavalkyt^ one of the earliest heretic^ in 
Brahmanioal lore, refused to worship with ‘ miserablll^ Brahmans ’, and 
‘ ae tiilg in bhakti ’, departed and worshipped the sun, who gave him 
a new Veda. With this he went to King Janaka, a man of the warrftjr 
caste, BAma’s father-in-law and a frequently mentioned teacher of this 
monotheism, and converted him. In the eschatology of the religion, 
the first stage in the progress of the released soul is to the sun. In the 
latei; forms of the development of the religion the one €rod is identified 
with Vif^u, an ancient Vedio sun-god, and at the present day the sun 
is commcmly given the very title which was the name ^ven to the deity 
by the founder of the rehgiop. 

The researches of Bhandarkar and Garbe have thrown much light 
on the development of this religion. Its founder as a monotheistic 
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doottine was Kif^a Vasudeva, a member of the warrior caste and an 
inhabitant of the Outland. He taught that the one Supreme Being, 
whom he named ‘ Bhagavat *, or the Adorable, was infinite, eternal, 
and full of grace, and that salvation consisted in a perpetual life <Sl 
conscious bliss near him. Before the fourth century B.o. his followers, 
who were called ‘ Bhdgavatas had deified their founder an^had 
identified him with the Adorable. 

In accordance with the general tendency of religious thought in 
India, this worship of the Adorable was at an early date combined 
with the Sfthkhya-Yoga system of philosophy. This system was 
originally atheistic, but the alliance with the Bhagavatas resulted in 
the philosophy adopting the idea of a god and in the religion receiving 
an esoteric philosophy. This brings us down to the end of the first 
stage of the development of Bhagavatism. 

The second stage commences about three centuries before our era. 
Buddhism had become powerful, and the Brahmans of the Midland 
were compelled to enlist the Bhagavatas on their side in the struggle 
with this purely atheistical creed. In order to secure the BhEgavatas 
as allies they admitted the monotheism of the warrior Outland caste to 
be orthodox, and identified the Adorable as a form of the sun-god 
Vifiiu, long worshipped by the polytheistic lower orders of the Midland. 
The process was carried on exactly as we see Brahmanism extending its 
frontiers at the present day. Local and tribal gods are admitted to 
the Brahmanical pantheon, and the distinction of being members of the 
warrior caste is conferred upon the new adherents. 

The Bhftgavatas fell more and more under the influepj^e of the 
Brahmas^, and sometimes even identified the Brahmans’ Pantheos 
with their Adorable, but on the whole they remained monotheists 
and believers in a personal god, although the esoteric philosophy 
which they had borrowed from S9.hkhya-Yoga became much mixed 
with pantheistic ideas. We see this development in its earlier stages 
in*i^e Bhagavad Gita, a work which first came into being during the 
two centuries before our era, and received its final shape during the 
two centuries that followed it. Later stages of this development are 
shown in the Nsrdyanlya section of the Mahsbharata and in the 
Bhftgavata Purapa. 

In the ninth^entury a. d. Sankara systematized the old pantheism 
of the Midland, and in doing so attacked the Bhftgavata monotheism. 
The attack was met by two lines of defence. Some Bh&gavata doctors 
remained true to the old alliance with pantheism, and contented 
themselves with combating ^ahkara’s arguments only so far as they 
were incompatible with iheir interpretation of the old pantheistic 
teaching. Others broke the old alliance, and returned definitely to 
S&hkhya-Yoga, declaring that Sankara’s teaching was but Buddhist 
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atheism in disguise. The struggle culminated in the twelfth century, 
in which a great wave of Bhagavatism swept over the whole of India; 
and this has since held its own as the religion of the mass of the 
people. Numerous sects have arisen, mainly based on the two lines of 
defence above given, but all have remained true to the tenets of Bhaga- 
vatiftn as finally fixed at that time. These are : — 

(1) There is only one God — the Adorable — the creator of all thinga 
out of matter which has proceeded from Himself. He created numerous 
subordinate deities to carry out His will, but in His special grace, as 
occasion requires, Ho becomes Himself incarnate to relieve the world 
from sin or His followers from trouble. India thus owes to the Bhuga- 
veUaa Oie idea of the fatherhood of God. 

(2) To this Adorable, and to Him alone, the believer must adopt the 
attitude known as hhakti, or devotional faith. This is a special charac- 
teristic of the religion, and to it India owes the idea of faith in a personal 
God. 

(3) Each soul is an emanation from the Adored. Once omitted, it 
exists for ever, and is liable, 8M;cording to the universal Indian belief, 
t6 transmigration. The perpetual round of birth and rebirth is broken 
dhly by this hhakti, not by works, or by knowledge. Wlien so released, 
the soul lives for over in perpetual bliss at the feet of the Adored. 
India owes the belief in the immortality of the soul to the Bhugavataa. 

(4) The Adored, in His graciousness, makes no distinction between 
soul and soul. Salvation is not the prerogative of the learned, or of 
the higher castes. The institution of caste may be useful for social 

‘ welfare, but in His sight all men are equal. From the fatherhood of 
God proceeds the brotherhood of man, and this, again, India dites to the 
BhagatxUas. 

The belief in numerous subordinate deities — the polytheism and 
fetishism which is a prominent feature in the Hinduism of the present 
day — ^is not inconsistent with tins monotheism. The subordinate 
deities were all created by the Adorable for specific duties, and ,t<re 
finite. Adoration may be paid to them, but it is dtdia, not latria. 
Latricfj^ payable to the Adorable alone. Even the unlearned peasantry 
keep the distinction quite clear. For salvation — ^for release frofii 
transmigration — latria directed to the Adorable is the only way. 
The dvlid x>aid to the lower deities can only have ternporal results. 
The polytheism and the fetishism serve only for the daily needs of the 
mafqjrial world. They may provide food, they may protect from sick- 
ness or other ills, they may even make life more happy in some future 
birth ; but they cannot give that ‘ release ’ for which their follower 
longs. That is given, and the craving which every soul feels for com- 
munion with a personal Gk)d is satisfied, by bhakti, by devotional 
faith in the Adorable alone. In a country where, as in India, the 
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majority of the people are poor and ignorant, the material often oyer- 
shadows the spiritual ; but the very poorest recognizes— even if he 
thinks them too high for him — ^the truth of the doctrines ocmceming 
the One Supreme which have descended to him from the Bhagavatasi* 




SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
RELIGION OF LOVE IN INDIA 

By L. D. BARNETT. (Abstract) 

BhakU, the worship of a personal deity in a spirit of love, is not 
due to Christian influences, but represents a force which has been 
active in Hindu religion from very early times. Early Upanishads 
contain ideas of the kind which are, strictly speaking, inconsistent 
with the epistemological side of their doctrine, and can only be under- 
stood as echoes of contemporary theistic movements ; and these 
utterances are, in essentials, quite in harmony with the fundamental 
doctrines of the bhakta churches, as in them the Brahma- AtmA (Sach- 
chid-ananda) is conceived in almost the same mode as the Supreme 
Deity of the bhaktas. Hence Ramanuja could build up a complete 
theology of bhakti on the basis of the Upanishads without doing 
violence to them. 

The ^etasvatara Upanishad (not, however, a very early work) 
takes the flnal step in this direction by demanding as requisite for 
spiritual enlightenment equal bhakti for the deva (personal deity), and 
for the guru (religious teacher, representing the deity on earth). This 
is typical of the regular bhakti-calt. Bhakti means literally ‘ service ’ 
of*^ bhagavan, which signifies originally any ‘ lord ’ and finally * Our 
Lord The bhakta churches, when they first appear distinctly on 
the horizon of history, all bear this character : they are devoted to 
t£ie emotional worship of a bhagavan, who is an historical or epico- 
historical person conceived either as such (e.g. Knshpa in the older 
l^ends, or Buddha), or as the incarnation of some earlier and purely 
mythical deity, usually Vishnu, with an increasing tendency to worship 
the earthly teacher representing him. ^ 

The principles of bhakti are occasionally visible in tht Buddhism of 
the Hma-yftna, and are very prominent in the Mahfi-yana, which 
was mature before the Christian era. 

The legends concerm'ng Kiishna-Vasudeva, which are the chief field 
of bhakti, seem to be for the>most part homogeneous and long ante- 
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oe^ent to the Christian era. The worship of the bambino Krishna 
may perhaps have been stimulated by Christian influences. In the 
older parts of the MahS-bh&rata Krishna is merely a legendary hero ; 
in the second stratum, the basis of the present recension of the epos, 
he is the Supreme incarnate as an earthly prince. The period of 
thi^ latter recension seems to lie between the fourth and the first 
centuries b.c. The chief doctrine implied in it is embodied in the 
Bhagavad-gita, and the leading churches maintaining it are the 
S&tvatas, Bhagavatas, and Pancharatras, many of whose ancient 
scriptures are still extant, and demand critical study. Much of it 
was codified in the theology of Ramanuja (twelfth century a.d.), 
whose theory of vyuhas is essentially the same as that propounded 
in the Maha-bharata, which again appears to be based upon an 
Upanishadic idea. This theory shows a fundamental trait of bhakti — 
the elevation of originally epic heroes (Sahkarshana, Prad3nimna, 
Aniruddha, Vasudeva) to a place in a spiritual hierarchy, where they 
are worshipped with an emotional cult. Traces of the same process 
are manifest in the inscription of Ghasundi (c. 250 b.c.). 

Book X of the Taittirlya Aranyaka, in which the epic Vasudeva 
fs ranked with the purely mythical Vishnu and Narayana, has no 
chronological value, as it is a khila-leayda, and is ignored in the recen- 
sion of the south. Even as an Upanishad, it is regarded with suspicion 
by southern pandits, who in their editions of the 108 Upanishads 
relegate it to an appendix. 
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THE VEDIC MAHAVRATA 

By a. BERRIEDALE KEITH 

It is now nearly twenty years since Professor Hillebrandt published 
his striking study ^ of the Vedic Mahavrata and enunciated the view 
that in that rite there existed an Indian parallel to the customs — soiiie 
still surviving — which have marked Midsummer Eve (June 23) and 
Midsummer Day in Europe. Since that date much material has been 
collected, and the customs themselves have been made to serve as part 
o4 the foundation of Dr. Erazer’s great construction, the theory of 
r^l^on expounded in The Golden Bough and Adonis, Attis, Osiris; so 
that it may be not without interest again to examine the ancient Vedic 
records of the Mahavrata, and the conclusions derived thence by 
Professor Hillebrandt. 


C.R- 11 


* Soman. Forach. rf299sq. 
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The Mah&vrata is a rite perfoniied on the second last day df the 
Gavzunayana Sattra, a year-long rite, and in the ritual texts it is 
associated with the end of the year. But it is clear that at the same 
time it is the beginning of the new year as well, and that the Caturvimsa* 
day, the second day in the reckoning of the Gav&mayana Sattra is 
re^y only the Mahavrata in a new form, and that the differentiauon 
is merely a piece of sacerdotal manipulation. Corresponding to the 
IVfahavrata as the end or beginning of the Sattra is the Visuvant day 
as the middle, but in the ritual that day is — ^as compared with the 
Mahavrata — of little or no account. 

But in the opinion of Prof. Hillebrandt this state of affairs is not 
primitive, and the day which under the title of Visuvant is of so little 
importance, was originally the Mahavrata day, falling at the summer 
solstice, and being celebrated with rites which can only be imderstood 
if considered as midsummer customs. Now it is certain that the 
Mahavrata in the ritual texts is placed at the winter solstice. The 
Kausitaki Brahmana,^ for example, explicitly says it occurs at the 
moment when the sun, after going South for six months, stops as it is 
about to start for the North. The only question possible is whether 
there are any traces in these texts of another dating. 

The first trace of another view has been found in the notice in the 
Paficavim&t Brahmana,^ that the Mahavrata should be placed in the 
middle of the year, i.e. at the summer solstice. Of this it is sufficient 
to remark that the view is not even accepted in the Brahmana, and 
that it is characteristic of that and similar Brahmanas to make every 
conceivable sort of suggestion before arriving at a conclusioi^ so that 
it is not el^en possible to say that any Brahmanical school — ^much less 
the people — ever reckoned the Mahavrata at the summer solstice# 

More important is the second piece of evidence. The Sankhayana 
i§rauta Sutra ^ attribute^, to the Mahavrata three Samans, the Brhat, 
the Mahadivakirtya, and the Bathamtara; and Prof. Hillebrandt has 
shown that, on the whole, though by no means universally, the Brhat 
is made up of hymns and verses to Indra,the Mahadivakirtya of hymns 
and verses to Surya. Now there is the testimony of the MaitrayanI 
' Samhita^ and the Taittirlya Brahmana^ that the Visuvant is specially 
connected with the Mahadivakirtya; and it is therefore conjectur^ 
that the presence of that Saman in the Mahavrata is merely the result of 
‘contamination’ of the rites, and that originally to the Mahavrata and 
the Visuvant respectively belonged the Brhat and the MahadivaL^ya 
Saffians, connected the one with Indra, the other with»Sfliya. Now 
prayers to Surya are most naturally connected with the efforts required 
at the winter solstice to rescue the sun from destruction and death, 

* xix. 3. * iv. 10, 3. Cf. Taittirlya Brahmana, i. 2, 6. 

* ri. 13. « iv.* 8, 10. * i. 2, 3, 1. 
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•itrhile Indra’s season is the breaking of the monsoon about the summer 
solstice, when he overcomes Vrtra, the demon of drought, and, as the 
^ Aitareya Aranyaka ' has it, waxes great. A further support for this 
argument is derived from the third of the S&mans assigned to the 
Maj^vrata by Sahkh&yana, the Rathamtara. That S&man, it is held, 
was originally — ^in place of the Mahadivaklrtya — the Saman of the 
Vifuvant ; and as it evidently is connected with the sun, its very name 
— ^wheel-impelling — ^reminding us of the wheels used in Schleswig at 
the winter solstice as sun-spells — we have another argument for the 
connexion of the Visuvant with the winter sun, and of the Mahavrata 
with the summer solstice. 

The hypothetical character of the arguments is obvious, but it 
may be well to examine it in detail. In the first place it should be 
noted that the Aiivalayana ^rauta Sutra ^ sets only the Mahadivaklrtya 
Saman in connexion with the Mahavrata. Prof. Hillebrandt meets this 
by regarding the Asvalayana version as the later ; but Dr. Priedlander® 
and I * have adduced a good deal of evidence to prove that the Sah- 
khayana ritual generally is of a more elaborate and artificial type than 
^hat of the Asvalayana, and that the relation in time of the works is 
the reverse of that accepted by him. It is therefore very difficult to 
find any support for the connexion of the Brhat and Mahavrata to the 
exclusion of the Mahadivaklrtya, w'hich alone is ascribed by both the 
authorities to the Mahavrata. Nor again are there two Samans precisely 
to be ascribed to Indra and Stirya respectively. In the case of the 
Rathamtara there is no evidence whatever for its association with the 
Visuvani, save the conjecture that it originally took the pl^e of the 
Mahadivaklrtya, a conjecture neither plausible nor supported by any 
eviddhce. 

Secondly, even if we granted the truth of all these hypotheses as to 
the connexion of the Samans, we could not accept the cogency of the 
arguments derived from the supposed connexion of Indra and the 
Mahavrata, and Stirya and the Visuvant.' It is, on the face of it, 
obvic^us that it is at least as natural to find Stirya celebrated at the 
summer as at the winter solstice; and the Schleswig use of the whQ^I 
at the winter solstice is at least balanced by the similar use of a wheel 
at midsummer both in Prance and Germany, which is practised even 
at the present day, and which, according to a mediaeval writer was 
one of the three great features of the midsummer festival.® In the 
ca8e*of Indra, we can now quote Prof. Hillebrandt against himself, for 

‘ i. 1, 1. 

* viii. 6. The Kau^Itaki Brahmana, xxv. 4, mentions that both the Brhat 
and 'MahSiivSkirtya were by some assigned to the Vifuvant. 

* MahSvrata, pp. 9 sq. * Aitareya Aranyaka, pp. 30 sq, 

* Frazer, QMen Bough, ii. 260 sq. 
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he has in his Vedtaehe MythcHogie ^ abandoned the view that Indra’a 
foe, Vftra, is a drought demon and now finds in him the winter* It is 
not necessary here to discuss in detail how far this view, which converts 
Indra into a sun-god, is an accurate representation of the facts of the " 
9gveda as it stands. It is sufficient for our purpose to accept the 
view of Weber that the conflict of the sun and winter is Indo-European 
or at least Indo-lranian, and that that conflict is inseparably (infused 
and combined with the later and more specially Indian conception — 
naturally adopted under the climatic conditions of Hindustan — of 
a conflict between the drought and the thunderer. 

The further arguments^ in favour of Prof. Hillebrandt’s theory may 
be dismissed more4>riefly. The third ground brought forward by 
him is the fact that the Visuvant stands in the middle of a period of 
twenty-one days, with which he compares a period of three weeks, 
apparently dating from the beginning of December, of which obscure 
traces are found in German mythology. But no stress can be laid 
on the argument ; for the period of twenty-one days has no special 
value in the Vedic ritual, and is merely one of various groupings, while 
not only is the Germanic parallel extremely obscure, but in any case 
the period evidently lies before the winter solstice, whereas the Visu- 
vant is preceded by and followed by ten days on either side. The 
next argument is derived from the fact that, according to one theory 
mentioned in the Kausitaki Brahmana, the Mahavrata would have 
fallen in the month Taisa. Now that month derives its name from 
the asterism Ti§ya, which is equated with the Avestan Tistrya,^ and 
that again with Sirius ; and as Sirius is the sign of the heat of ^summer, 
it is argued that we have a further ground for placing the Mahavrata 
in the summer. But putting aside the serious doubt as to the proposed, 
identifications on phonetic grounds, there remains the fact that there 
is not the slightest evidence that Tai^ was ever to the Vedic TnHin.nB 
a summer month. The asterism Tisya in the Taittirlya Samhita^ 
holds the same i>osition to the others as Pusya in the Atharvaveda 
list ; and the commentators on the passages where Taisa as a 
n^me of a month is found, concur in equating it with Pausa f and 
Prof. Hillebrandt himself admits that in all probability the Kau§Itaki 
Brahmana already held this view'. 

These four aaguments exhaust the substance of Prof. Hillebrandt’s 
theory, since he lays, very naturally, no stress on the various allegorical 
plays on the Samans and on their connexion with the length of the<day,. 

‘ iii. 162 sqq. ; of. J. R. A. 8., 1908, pp. 883 sq. 

* I pass by, of course, the argument from the Ekoftaka as mother of Indra,. 
recalled in Vediache Mythalogie, iii. 198, n. 2. 

* Cf. Weber, Altiran. Stemnamen. p. 16; Zimmer, AUind. Ldten, p. 366. 

* iv. 4, 10. • » xix. 7. 
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&o., examples of which he adduces and explains by his theory just as 
little satisfactorily as on the ordinary view. It remains to be seen 
^whether the actual rites throw any light on the season at which they 
are held. 

chief characteristic of the rite is that the litany, the Mahad 
U^ha, is conceived as arranged in bird-form, and this again is due to 
the view that the altar and the sacred fire are also in bird shape.* 
There can be no doubt that this bird is the sim-bird, for the ritual 
address* contains the word gwit^mon ‘winged,’ which is in the^gveda * 
itself the appellation of the sun-bird. Both the fire (Agni) and the 
sun are formally worshipped by the sacrificer. Nor can there be any 
doubt as to the sun-character of the swing which i»set up and solemnly 
pushed from East to West and across by the priests. Already in 
the j^gveda the sun is described as the golden swing in heaven,* and 
the direction of the motion is extremely significant. Moreover, one 
of the formulae accompanying the bringing of the swing into contact 
with the ground is ‘ the great has united with the great ’, this being 
explained as Agni — ^here clearly in his celestial form — ^witli the earth.® 
Still more significant is a fight between an Arya, normally a Vailya, and 
a ^Mra for a round white skin, which is won by the Arya and used by 
him to strike down his vanquished rival. The old tradition ® — ^probably 
already found in a Brahmana — equates the skin and the sun; and, like 
all the other details as yet mentioned, the picture suits admirably the 
conception of the rite as an attempt to stimulate the sun at the winter 
solstice both by worship and by magic. The movement of the swing 
stimulates its motion ; the Arya rescues it from the hostile powers which 
threaten to extinguish its light. At the summer solstic^ in India 
neitlfer act is so natural or proper. 

In this connexion can also be explained the use of the drum by the 
priest, and of various musical instmments — a long list of names of 
these instruments is given, made up of rare popular words — ^by women, 
whose presence and activity are characteristic of the popular oharafiter 
of the ritual. These noises may perfectly well have been designed — 
like the gong at Dodona — ^merely to drive away all evil demons ’and at 
once to protect the sun and those present at the rite from their onslaught, 

^ This is the unquestionably older version, that of the Aita^ya. ^ahkhayana 
{Nresupposes form of the fire and hymn ; cf. FriedlS»nder, op. cit., p. 10. 

\ See l^anl^ayana Aranyaka, i. 8 ; Aitareya Aranyaka, v. 1, 5, with Sayana’s 
note. ^ 

* Cf. Macdonell, Vedtc MytiwUogy^ p. 39. 

* vii. 87, 6. * ^ankhayana Aranyaka, i. 6. 

* Oldenberg, Seligion dea Veda^ p. 88, n. 4. 

* Cf. Frazer. Adotw, Attia, Oairia*, pp. 164 sq. ; Warde Fowler, Roman 
Festivals^ pp. 40 sq. 
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and the noise of the musical instruments was reinforced by the voices 
of Adhvaryus, the sacrificing priests. No doubt the use of the drum 
is quite in keeping with the conception of its being an imitation of 
thunder, and so an effort to strengthen Indra as thunderer against*' 
the demon of drought ; but the explanation here offered is at least as 
plausible and accounts more satisfactorily for the other noises useS. 

Less characteristic is another part of the rite. The service was 
accompanied by a running sti-ing of remarks indicative of praise and 
dispraise by two persons appointed for that purpose. This is one of 
the less well authenticated marks of the ritual, and may reasonably 
be considered as less primitive. On the other hand, even the briefest 
of the versions, that of the Aitaroya Aranyaka, mentions the hraJima- 
caripumScalyoh sampravada, a contest in ritual ai<rxpo\oyia between 
a hetaera and a Brahmin student vowed to chastity. Various theories 
have been advanced to explain such instances of alaxpoXoyia in ritual. 
The simplest perhaps is that it is merely another means of demon- 
scaring ^ ; but the evidence for this view is hardly convincing, and it 
seems best to regard it here — as in the Thesmophoria® — ^as undoubtedly 
calculated to promote the fertility of beings and the earth. This view 
is probably rendered certain by a further custom, merely referred to 
in the Aitareya Aranyaka ® in the curt words bhutdnam ca maithunam, 
and by a singular example of priestly or general moral progress repu- 
diated as purunam viaannam in the ^Ehkhayana, but described fully 
in the other Sutra accounts.^ This rite must® be compared with cases 
of the Upos -yct/ios, and brought into connexion with the union of 
Fire and Earth already mentioned as symbolized by the touching of 
the earth*’by the swing. For the rite — strange as it evidently seemed 
to the Brahmins — ^was performed by an Aryan, bald-headed by pre- 
ference, with a 6udra woman, and was a solemn part of the ritual ; 
probably originally the place of the 6udra was taken by an Aryan 
woman, and the rite was at once an earthly counterpart of the union of 
Fife, and Earth, and a powerful spell to promote human fruitfulness, 
as the union of Fire and Earth brought forth the crops. 

It is true that another explanation can be offered of these f4cts if 
tfiey are regarded as happening at midsummer. Dr. Frazer * quotes 

* Cf. Campbell, Ind. Aid., xxiv. 263 sq. 

* Famell, The4^vlts of the Greek States, iii. 104. * v. 1, 6. 

* The plural in the Aitareya suggests that the ritual there contemplated 
involved the union of more pairs than one, representing the diverse sides of apimal 
Ufe. 

f 

* This assumes that in the Greek ya/iop we see the refined form of an 
older rite in which a real marriage took place, not of course as a mere sjmibolism 
(cf. Parnell, op. cit., i. 184 sq.), but as a magic spell to produce fertility. At the 
same time the Vedic rite shows clearly the parallelism of human and divine activity. 

* Adonis^ Attis, Osiris*, pp. 208, 209, 
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both ‘May and Midsummer pairs as representative of the spirit of 
v^etation in its reproductive capacity; and some of the features of 
the ritual above described could also be adapted to that explanation. 
•The drumming might be a thunder magic, as in a case at Dorpat in 
Russia, cited by Dr. Frazer.^ And this theory may be further sup- 
I)ofted by features of the ritual not yet mentioned. Maidens with 
water-pitchers dance round a fire singing — in one version — ‘ The cows 
smell pleasantly : here is sweet drink ! The cows smell with sweet 
odours — sweet drink ! The cows are mothers of butter — sweet drink ! 
May they increase amongst us — ^sweet drink ! The cows we would 
here bathe — sweet drink ! ’ As they dance they strike their right thighs 
with their right hands or, according to Hiranyakesin, beat the ground 
with their right feet, and their dance is 'pradaksinam, following the sun’s 
motion.^ Finally they cast the contents of their pitchers into the 
Marjallya fire. With such a dance may, of course, be compared the 
dance of the ‘Sweethearts of St. John ’ and others on St. John’s Eve 
in Sardinia, or the dance of the Oraons and Mundas of Bengal (a non- 
Aryan people) round the Karma tree.^ Nor can there bo any doubt 
'that the rite is essentially a rain spell of a common type, and it is 
possible that the ceremonial beating of the thighs may be a remnant ^ 
of a more serious effort to expel evil influences and promote fertility. 
But granting all this, there is still no cogent reason for transferring 
the time to midsummer, the rains which it is clearly sought to invoke 
may, as Prof. Oldenberg ® has pointed out, quite as well be the winter 
rains, necessary for the production of the spring crops, which, as we 
have independent evidence,® were already reaped in early Vedic 
times ; and the connexion of sun with rain spells would seim a most 
natural conjunction, the combined influence of both heat and rain 
being essential for the production of the crop. Prof. Hillebrandt uses, 
however, the fact that the water is ultimately poured upon the fire as 
a piece of evidence in favour of the midsummer date. In his view 
the act symbolizes the extinction of the burning heat of the summer 
by the rain of the monsoon, and is a spell to bring down the rains. 
But Yhis view seems to be somewhat far-fetched. For it must be noted 
that de facto there is no hint in any of our texts that the fire is extin- 
guished by the water, and indeed no one familiar with the ritual would 
expect that a sacred fire should be so summarily disposed of ; so that 

\Golden Bought i. 13. 

* This is the real sense of pradaksiriamj see Caland and Henry, U Agnistoma, 
p. xxxvii. 

* Dr. Frazer, Adonis^ AUis^ Osiris pp. 198 sq. 

* Cf. the rite of the Lupercalia and the Thesmophoria, Famell, op. cit., iii. 104. 

* Edigion des Veda, p. 445. Cf. Hillebrandt, Vedische MythAogie, iii. 200. 

* Taittiriya Samhita, vii. 2, 10, 1 sq. • 
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-^onless we assume that the original practice has been obliterated 
priestly developments — the magic spell would hardly be successful as 
a spell, if in fact it fails to accomplish even its proximate purpose, the 
quenching of the terrestrial fire. If a symbolical explanation must be" 
found it would seem preferable to take the union of water with the fire 
as denoting the Kpucns of the wet and warm elements to bring fSrth 
the harvest. Or, more simply, the rite may be regarded as a water- 
spell in the dashing of the water over the fire, the fire being chosen as 
the receptacle simply because it is the natural place in which all offerings 
are made ; and the song of the maidens shows that the water they 
carried was regarded as more than water, as madhu, and a suitable 
drink for the god, Aditya, who is clearly intended to drink it, as is 
shown conclusively, e.g. in the Aitareya version. 

So far we have found in the rite no trace of the feature which is 
so characteristic of all midsummer festivals, the animal or human 
representative of the corn-spirit or vegetation-spirit, and Prof. Hille- 
brandt does not seek to find any such phenomenon in the Mah&vrata. 
But it is only fair to note the evidence which might be adduced for that 
view. The Mahavrata is by no means a bloodless sacrifice. There fall 
to be offered either one beast to be sacrificed to Indra and Agni or 
eleven animals ; and in either case there is an additional sacrifice of 
a bull to Indra or to Prajapati, and in the former case of a goat to Praja- 
pati.^ Now the skin of the sacrificial animal was removed and used to 
form the drum {bhumiduwlvihi) on which, with the tail of the victim, 
the priest made solemn music. With this usage may, of course, be 
compared the legend of the skin of Marsyas and of other sacred skins, 
like the -^gis, collected by Dr. Frazer.* But it is clear that the skin 
might equally well be regarded as the natural means of making a drum ; 
nor need we be anxious to deny that the skin may have seemed par- 
ticularly effectual for its purpose, because it had come from an animal 
which by sacrifice had come into close contact with divinity and in 
a sense itself was not without a share in the divine.® More obscure is 
another rite mentioned in all the sources. To the left of the Agnidhra 
priest were placed two posts on which was hung up as a target a‘com- 
pletely round skin ; or, according to Latyayana, two skins, one for 
the chief archer, and the other for any others who were good shots. 

> Also in the Aitareya a bull to Vilvakarman. The details vary; cf. Friedlfin- 
der, op. cit., p. 30. 

• Adonis, AUia, Osiris \ pp. 242 sq. For the Aegis, cf. Parnell, op. cit., i. 100 ; 
for the peculiar magic potentialities of the tail— as the home of the vegetation 
spirit— cf. Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 408 ; ii. 3, 42 ; Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
pp. 246, 247. 

* For other examples of this idea in Vedic religion, cf. J. R. A. 8., 1907, 

pp. 938 aq. • 
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At one point in the ceremony, the king, or a Rajput, mounted liis chariot 
and driving round the Vedi pierced the skin with three arrows, taking 
care, however, that he left the arrows sticking in the skin. 

The exact meaning of the ritual is by no means clear. It may be 
com|^ared with the Lapp ritual ; ^ after slaying a bear — with ceremonies 
intended to deprecate the wrath of the ghost and of the bear tribe — 
they hung its skin on a post and women blindfolded shot arrows at it ; 
a custom cited by Dr. Frazer in illustration of the myth of the death 
of Balder and the blindness of Hoder, who slew him. But the parallel 
is hardly close or cogent in the present case. There is no element of 
blindness ; the archer is the best bowman available, and the skin is 
nowhere stated to have been that of one of the sacrificial animals ; on 
the contrary it is described by Apastamba * as a ‘ dry ’ skin ; and further 
there is absolutely no trace in the ritual as preserved of any treatment 
of the animal as other than a mere sacrificial victim under the ‘gift’ 
theory of sacrifice, which notoriously is the only one accepted by the 
Brl|jimanic texts.® If, therefore, there were ever in the rite a vegetation- 
spirit, it has left no trace on the Brillimapical working over of the 
ritual. 

Nevertheless the rite remains difficult to explain conclusively. The 
bow and the three arrows remind us of the ritual of the Rajasuya,^ in 
which the king shoots three arrows at the princes of his family as a 
token of his superiority. The similarity of the practices suggests that 
the action is hostile rather than an act of sympathetic magic ; other- 
wise we might have compared the shooting of the arrow’s with the 
custom (jf the Ojibw’ays in firing fire-tipped arrows to rekindle the 
expiring light of the sun in eclipse, or the practice of throwiifg blazing 
discs shaped like suns in the air in the midsummer rites.® But there 
is no hint here of fire-tipped arrows, and it is probably simplest and 
best to consider that the arrow’s are used to pierce the sky and bring 
down the rain. The round shape of the target can hardly be used 
against that view, for, though round — ^and therefore so far like the Am 
— ^it is not claimed to have been white, nor is even its roundness men- 
tioned in most of the authorities. Nor indeed is there any difficulty 
in regarding the sky as circular, since even in the 5'gveda it is compared 
to a whe,el and to a bowl, w’hile the earth itself, its counterpart, is 
described as circular.® The question, how’ever, still rqpiains, why the 
arrows are not allowed to go right through the skin ; and the most 

’ Frazer, op. cit., ii. 360, n. 3. 

* tsted in Saya^ on Aitareya iranyaka, v. 1, 5. 

* C£. Caland and Henry, op. cit., App. iii. 

* Hillebrandt, Vediache Opfer und Zavber, p. 145. 

* Frazer, Ckdden Bough, i. 22 ; ii. 268. 

* Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 9. 
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plausible answer is perhaps that it was desired to keep open the rents 
in order that the rain might continue to fall, just as a hunter might 
desire that his arrow should remain fixed in the body of his prey, 
draining it of Mood and strength. 

So far then the ritual shows itself compounded of fire and water sjpells, 
and consistently its end is marked by both characteristics ; for the 
Aitareya^ tells us that the swing is carried away for a ceremonial 
bath, and the material of the seats of the officiating priests is burnt. 
The former bathing is clearly a rain spell, and as the swing represents 
the sun, we may if we like press the rite to yield a symbolism of the union 
of sun and rain ; the burning is to be compared with the bonfires and 
illuminations found alike on Christmas day ^ and at Midsummer. 

Comparatively little of the old sacrificial ritual has survived to the 
present day in India ; but it is not uninteresting to note that in the 
worship of Krsna, wiio unites, it seems most probable, in himself the 
attributes of sun-god (Visnu) and a vegetation-spirit, perhaps non- 
Aryan, are found, on January 12 and 13, rites wliich include sun^and 
fertility magic ; and that later, on the 14th of the light half of Phalguna 
takes place a dolayatrd, in which the image of Krana is swung to and 
fro.* Moreover, in Southern India — ^long the chief home of Bralimanism 
— ^in January, when the sun enters the tropic of Capricorn, there is 
celebrated the feast of Pongol, in which bonfires are made in every 
street and lane, and young people leap over the fire or pile on fresh 
fuel. The fire is an offering to Surya or to Agni (the identification is 
parallel with that of Aditya and Agni in the Mahavrata) and is purposed 
to awake him to gladden the earth with his heat and li^ht.^ The 
parallel to the Mahavrata is striking. The solemn dance of the maidens 
round the fire is a substitute for the less formal leap over the fise, and 
leaves little doubt that in the Mahavrata we have no priestly transfer 
to another season of a midsummer rite, but a genuine adoption in 
the Brahmanical ritual of a midwinter rite essentially popular. Nor 
indeed is it likely that a rite so important as to force the Brahmins to 
admit women as participators and actors in it could have been arti- 
ficially altered in date. 

‘ V. 3, 2. 

* Frazer, Adonis, AUis, Osiris*, pp. 254 aq. 
t * Cf. Wilson, Works, ii. 216 sq. ; 225 sq. 

* Glover, J, B. A. S., 1870, pp. 96 sq. 
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THE METAPHYSICS AND ETHICS OF 
THE JAINAS 

By H. JACOBI 

Ai<l who approach Jain philosophy will be under the impression 
that it is a mass of philosophical tenets not upheld by one central 
idea, and they will wonder what could have given currency to what 
appears to us an unsysteniatical system. I myself have held, and 
given expression to, this opinion, but I have now learned to look at 
Jain philosophy in a dilSferent light. It has, I think, a metaphysical 
basis of its own, which secured it a distinct position apart from the 
rival systems both of the Brahmans and of the Buddliists. This is 
th^ subject on which I would engage your attention for a short space 
of time. 

’ Jainism, at least in its final form, which was given it by its last 
prophet the twenty-fourth Tirthakara Malulvlra, took its rise, as is 
well known, in that part of Eastern India where in an earlier period, 
according to the Upanisads, Yajnavalkya had taught the doctrine of 
Brahman and Atman, as the permanent and absolute Being, and 
where Mahavira’s contemporary and rival, Gotama the Buddha, was 
preaching his Law, which insisted on the transitoriness of all things. 
Jainism, ^therefore, had to take a definite position with reference to 
each of these mutually exclusive doctrines ; and these it will^be neces- 
sary to define more explicitly. 

The one great Truth which the authors of the Upanisads thought 
to have discovered, and which they are never weary of exalting, is 
that, underlying and upholding from within all things, physical as 
well as psychical, there is one absolute permanent Being, without 
change and with none other like it. The relation betw een this absolute 
Being* and existent matter has not clearly been made out by the 
authors of the Upanisads, but all unprejudiced readers will agree th^ 
they looked on the phenomenal world as real. On this point the 
different schools of Vedantins arrived at different coi^lusions, which, 
however, need not detain us here. 

Jj» opposition to this Brahmanical doctrine of absolute and per- 
manent Beingf Buddha taught that all things are transitory ; indeed 
his dying words were, that all things that are produced must perish. 
The principal heresy, according to the Buddhists, is the Atnuivada, 
i. e. the belief that permanent Being is at the bottom of all things ; 
they are, as we should say, but phenomena, or as Buddha expressed 
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it, dharmaa ; there is no dharmin, no permanent substcmoe of which 
the dharmas could be said to be attributes. 

Thus the Brahmans and the Buddhists entertained opposite opinions 
on the problem of Being because they approached it from two differeni 
points of view. The Brahmans exclusively followed the dictat^ of 
pure reason which forces us to regard Being as permanent, absmute, 
and uniform ; the Buddhists, on the other hand, were just as one> 
sided in following the teaching of common experience according to 
which existence is but a succession of originating and perishing. 
Eii^her view, the a priori view of the Brahmans, and the a posteriori 
view of the Buddhists, is beset with many difficulties when we are 
called upon to employ it in explanation of the state of things as 
presented to us by our consciousness ; difficulties which cannot be 
overcome without a strong faith in the paramount truth of the principle 
adopted. 

The position taken by the Jainas towards the problem of Being 
is as follows. Being, they contend, is joined to production, con- 
tinuation, and destruction (sad vipada-dhrauvya-vinOsa-yuktarn), and 
they call their theory the theory of indefiniteness (anekantavada), in 
contradistinction to the theory of permanency (nityavoda) of the 
Vedantists, and to the theory of transitoriness (vinasavada) of the 
Buddhists. Their opinion comes to this. Existing things are per- 
manent only as regards their substance, but their accidents or qualities 
originate and perish. To explain : any material tiling continues for 
over to exist as matter ; which matter, however, may assume any 
shape and quality. Thus clay as substance may be ref'arded as 
permanent, but the form of a jar of clay, or its colour, may come 
into existence and perish. * 

The Jain theory of Being appears thus to be merely the statement 
of the common-sense view, and it would be hard to believe that great 
importance was attached to it. Still it is regarded as the metaphysical 
basis of their philosophy. Its significance comes out more clearly 
when we regard it in relation to the doctrines of SyOdvada, and of the 
Nayas. 

SyMvMa is frequently used as a synonym of Jainapratxtcana 
(e.g. at a later date in the title of a weU-kno^\'n exposition of the 
Jain philosophy entitled Syodvada-Manjarl) ; and it is much boasted 
of as the saving truth leading out of the lab3nrinth of sophisms. The 
idea underlying the Syodvada is briefly this. Since the natisre of 
Being is intrinsically indefinite and made up of the contradictory 
attributes of originating, continuance, and perishing, any proposition 
about an existing thing must, somehow, reflect the indefiniteness of 
Being, i.e. any metaphysical proposition is right from one point of 
view, and the contrary proposition is also right from another. There 
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^re, according to this doctrine, seven forms of metaphysical proposi- 
tions, and all contain the word e.g. aydd aati aarvam, ayad ndsti 
aarvam. Sydt means ‘ may be ’, and is explained by hathamcit, which 
in this connexion may be translated * somehow The word aydt here 
qual^es the word <iati, and indicates the indefiniteness of Being (or 
aatitvam). For example, we say, a jar is somehow, i.e. it exists, if 
w© mean thereby that it exists as a jar ; but it does not exist some- 
how, if we mean thereby that it exists as a cloth or the like. 

The purpose of these seeming truisms is to guard against the assump- 
tion made by the VedS.ntins that Being is one without a second, the 
same in all things. Thus we have the correlative predicates ‘ is ’ 
iflati) and ‘ is not ’ {naati). A third predicate is ‘ inexpressible ’ 
iavaJetavya) ; for existent and non-existent (aat and asat) belong to the 
same thing at the same time, and such a coexistence of mutually 
contradictory attributes cannot be expressed by any word in the 
language. These three predicates variously combined make up the 
sev^ propositions or aaptabhangas of the Syadvada. 1 shall not 
abuse your patience by discussing this doctrine at length ; it is enough 
to have shown that it is an outcome of the theory of indefiniteness 
of Being (anekarUavada), and to have reminded you that the Jainas 
believe the Syadvada to be the key to the solution of all metaphysical 
questions. 

The doctrine of the Nayas which I mentioned before is, as it were, 
the logical complement to the Syadvada. The nayas are ways of 
expressing the nature of things ; all these ways of judgement are, 
according to the Jainas, one-sided, and they contain but a part of 
the truth. There are seven nayas, four referring to condipts, and 
three •to words. The reason for this variety is that Being is not 
simple, as the Vedantins believe, but is of a complicated nature ; 
therefore, every statement and every denotation of a thing is necessarily 
incomplete and one-sided ; and if we follow one way only of expression 
or of viewing things, we needs must go astray. * 

There is nothing in all this which sounds deeply speculative ; on 
the contrary, the Jain theory of Being seems to be a vindication of 
common-sense against the paradoxical speculations of the Upanisads. 
It is also[, but not primarily, directed against the Buddhistic tenet of 
the transitoriness of all that exists. We cannot, hoyever, say that 
it expressly and consciously combats the Buddhistic view, or that 
it was formulated in order to combat it. And this agrees well with 
the historical facts, that Mah9.vlra came long after the original Upani- 
fads, but was a contemporary of Buddha. He was obliged, therefore, 
to frame his system so as to exclude the principles of Brahmanical 
speculation, but his position was a different one with regard to the 
newly proclaimed system of Buddha. • 
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I have not yet touched on the relation between Jain philosophy 
on the one hand and Sfinkhya-Yoga on the other. We may expect 
a greater community of ideas between these systems, since both 
originate in the same class of religious men, viz. the ascetics known 
as the Sramanas, or, to use the more modern term, Yogins.^ As 
regards the practice of asceticism, the methods and the aim of Yoga, 
it has long been proved that the Yoga of Brahmans, Jainas, and 
Bauddhas are closely related to each other, and there can be no doubt 
that they have all developed from the same source. But I am now 
concerned only with those philosophical ideas which have a connexion 
with ascetic practice and form the justification thereof. 

Now the SSinkhya view as to the problem of Being is clearly a kind 
of compromise between the theory of the Upanirads and what we may 
call the common-sense view. The Sankhyas adopt the former with 
regard to the souls or purusas which are permanent and without 
change. They adopt the latter when assigning to matter or Prakrti 
its character of unceasing change. The Sankhyas contend that, all 
things besides the souls or purusas are products of the one Prakrti 
or primaeval matter, and similarly the Jainas teach that practically 
all things besides the souls or jims are made up of matter or pudgala, 
which is of only one kind and is able to develop into everything. It 
will thus be seen that the Sankhyas and Jainas are at one with regard 
to the nature of matter ; in their opinion matter is something which 
may become anything. This opinion, it may be remarked, seems to 
be the most primitive one ; not only was it entertained by the ancients, 
but also ^t underlies the universal belief of transformation /)ccurring 
in the natural course of things or produced by sorcery and spells. 
This is a point 1 wish to make, that the S&nkhyas and Jainas started 
from the same conception of matter, but worked it out on different 
lines. The Sankhyas teach that the products of Prakrti are evolved 
in a fixed order, from the most subtle and spiritual one (Buddhi) 
down to the gross elements, and this order is always reproduced in 
the successive creations and dissolutions of the world. The Jainas, 
cyi the other hand, do not admit such a fixed order of development 
of matter (pudgala), but believe that the universe is eternal and of 
a permanent structure. According to them matter is atomic, and 
all material changes are really going on in the atoms and their com- 
binations. A curious feature of their atomic theory is that the atoms 
are either in a gross condition or in a subtle one, and that innumerable 
subtle atoms take up the space of one gross atom. The bearing of 
this theory on their psychology I shall now proceed to point out. 
But I must premise that the Jainas do not recognize a psychical 
apparatus of such a complex nature as the Ss.nkhyas in their tenet 
concerning Buddhi, Ahamkar&, Manas, and the Indriyas. The Jaina 
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opinion is much cruder, and comes briefly to this. According to the 
merit or demerit of a person, atoms of a peculiar subtle form, which 
we will call karma matter, invade his soul or jtva, filling and defiling 
i€, and obstructing its innate faculties. The Jainas are quite out- 
spoken on this point, and explicitly say that karman is made up of 
mat^r, ‘paudgalikarn karma. This must bo understood literally, not 
as a metaphor, as will be seen from the following illustrations. The 
soul or jiva is extremely light, and by itself it has a tendency to move 
upwards {urdhvagaurava), but it is kept down by the karma matter 
with which it is filled. But when it is entirely purged of karma 
matter, at Nirvkpa, it goes upwards in a straight line to the top of 
the universe, the domicile of the released souls. To take another 
example. The karma matter within a soul may assume different 
conditions. It may be turbulent, as mud in water which is being 
stirred ; or it may be inactive, as mud in water when it has settled 
at the bottom of a basin ; or it may be completely neutralized as 
when the clear water is poured off after the mud has been precipitated. 
Here again it is evident that karma is regarded as a substance or 
matter, though of an infinitely more subtle nature than the impurities 
of water referred to in the illustration. As a third instance I will 
refer to the six Lesyas or complexions of the souls, ranging from 
deepest black to shining white, colours which we common mortals 
cannot perceive with our eyes. This doctrine was shared also by 
the Ajtvikaa, on whom Dr. Hoemle^ has thrown so much light. 
These colours of the soul are produced on it by the karman which 
*act8 as a^ colouring substance. Here also the material nature of 
karman is quite obvious. ® 

To EBtum from this digression, the karma matter that enters the 
soul is transformed into eight different kinds of karman, about which 
I shall have to say a word presently. This change of the one sub- 
stance into eight varieties of karman is likened to the transformation 
of food ccnsumed at one meal into the several fluids of the body. 
The karma matter thus transformed and assimilated builds up a 
subtle ‘body, which invests the soul and accompanies it on all its 
transmigrations, till it enters Nirvana and goes up to the top of the 
universe. This subtle body or karmanaSartra is obviously the Jain 
counterpmii of the svtksmaiarira or linga^artra of the Ssnkhyas.® In 
order to understand the functions of this subtle body or karmanasarlra, 
we must take a summary view of the eight kinds of karman of which 
it is composed). The first and second {jnanavaraniya and darSa- 
i^varaniya) obstruct knowledge and faith, which are innate faculties 
of the soul or jiva ; the third {mohaniya) causes delusion, especially 

* Bneydopaedia of Meligton and Bthies, vol. i. pp. 259 sq. 

* The Jainas recognize four different subtle fiodies ; see TattvSrth,, ii. 37 sq. 
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the affections and passions ; the fourth {vedaniya) results in j^easure 
and pain ; the fffth {ayuska) assigns the length of life to the person 
in his present birth ; the sixth (nama) furnishes him with all that 
belongs to him as an individual ; the seventh (gotra) makes him '^a 
member of the class or genus which he is to belong to ; the eighth 
{antaraya) produces hindrances to the realization of his virtudS^and 
powers. Each of these eight kinds of karman endures for a certain 
period, of varying length, within which it must take its proper effect. 
Then it is expelled from the soul, a process which is called ntrjara. 
The opposite process, the influx of karman into the soul, is called 
(iarava, a term well known to students of Buddhism. The occasions 
for asrava are the actions of the body and mind {yoga) ; they open 
as it were an inlet for karma matter to invade the soul. If that soul 
is in a state of iniquity, i.e. if the person under consideration does 
not possess right faith, or does not keep the commandments {vrata), 
or is careless in his conduct, or does not subdue his passions, then, 
in all these cases, singly or collectively, especially under the influence 
of the passions, the soul must retain the karma matter, or, as the 
Jainas say, binds it {bandJui). But the influx of karma matter or 
asrava can be prevented ; this is called the stopping or aarnvara. 

These primitive notions the Jainas have worked out into a philo- 
sophical superstructure, wliich serves just aS well as that of the 
Sankhyas (but on different lines) to explain the problem^ of mundane 
existence and to teach the way of salvation. In order to make this 
clear I must add a few more details. 

Samvara is effected, i.e. the influx of karma is prevented, by the* 
observance of peculiar rules of conduct, by restraint of body, speech, 
and mind, by strict morality, by religious reflections, by indifference 
to things pleasant or unpleasant, &c. The most effective means, 
however, is the practice of austerities {tapaa), which has this advantage 
over the other means, that it not only prevents karma from accumu- 
Ittting, but also consumes the accumulated karma. Tapaar, therefore, 
produces also nirjar£l and leads to Nirvapa ; it is the chief means 
of salvation, as might be expected in a religion of asceticif. The 
denotation of the word ‘ tapas ’ in Jainism is somewhat different 
from its usual meaning. There is tapas of the body {bahya tapaa) 
and tapas of J;he mind {dbhyantara tapaa). The former consists in 
fasting, or eating scanty and tasteless food, in want of comfort and 
in mortification of the flesh. The mental tapas contains v^ous 
items, as confession of sins and penance, monastic duties, obedience, 
modesty, self-restraint and meditation (dhyana). I wish to lay stress 
on the fact that in the course of asceticism taught by the Jainas 
meditation is only one of many steps' leading to the ultimate goal. 
Thqugh Nirvapa is immediately preceded by the two purest stages 
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of meditation, yet all other parts of tapas appear of equal importance. 
We shall see the significance of this fact more clearly, when we com- 
pare the Jaina tapas with what corresponds to it in Sftnkhya-Yoga. 
TTheir Yoga contains some of the varieties of Jaina tapas ; but they 
are regarded as inferior to meditation or contemplation. Indeed the 
whiAe Yoga centres in contemplation ; all other ascetic practices are 
subordinate and subservient to contemplation — dharana, dhyajut and 
samodhi. This is but natural in a system which makes the reaching 
of the aummum honum dependent on jmna, knowledge. The theory 
of the evolution of Prakrti, beginning with Buddhi, Ahamkara, and 
Manas, appears, to my mind, to have been invented in order to explain 
the efficiency of contemplation for acquiring supernatural powers and 
for liberating the soul. Sflnkhya-Yoga is a philosophical system of 
ascetics ; but their asceticism has been much refined and has become 
spiritualized in a high degree. The asceticism of the Jainas is of 
a more original character ; it chiefly aims at the purging of the soul 
from the impurities of karman. Jainism may have refined the asceti- 
cism then current in India ; it certainly rejected many extravagances, 
such as the voluntary inflicting of pains ; but it did not alter its 
character as a whole. It perpetuated an older or more original phase 
of asceticism than the Brahmanical Yoga, and carries us back to an 
older stratum of religious life in which we can still detect relics of 
primitive spbculation in the shape of such crude notions as I have 
had occasion to mention in the course of my paper. 

In conclusion I shall shortly touch on the third current of Indian 
philosophical speculation, viz. the philosophy of the Pandits which 
is represented to us by the Nyaya and Vaisesika systefhs. This 
philoqpphy may be characterized as an attempt to register, to define, 
and to arrange in systematic order the concepts and general notions 
which are the common possession of all who spoke the Sanskrit 
language. Such a philosophy had some attraction for the Jainas 
who, as we have seen, always sided with common-sense view’s, ahd 
in fact many Jainas have written on Nyaya and Vaisesika. But at 
the tifno when the Jain system was framed, the Pandit, as we know 
him in later times, had probably not yet become distinguished from 
the Vedio scholar or theologian ; it is almost certain that there was 
as yet no class of persons who could be called Pandits, apd consequently 
their philosophy also was wanting. And the tradition of the Jainas 
theiQselves says as much ; for according to them the Vaisesika system 
was founded by Ohaluya Bohagutta, originally a Jaina and pupil 
of Mahagiri, eighth Sthavira after Mahavira. Thus we have no 
occasion to inquire into the relation between this system and Jainism. 
But it may be mentioned that the atomic theory which is a marked 
feature of the Vaile^ika, is already taught in outline by the Jainaa 
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Ab regards the Nyfiya system, it is almost certainly later than Jaidism ; 
for the dialectics and logic of the Jainas are of a very primitive 
character, and appear entirely unconnected with the greatly advanced 
doctrines of the NaiySyikas. ' 

In conclusion let me assert my conviction that Jainism is an orimnal 
system, quite distinct and independent from all others ; and wat, 
therefore, it is of great importance for the study of philosophical 
thought and religious life in ancient India. 
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Extbait de I’Etude de M. H. Camerlynck sur le Nirvana . — Au 
commencement du xix® sidcle des traducteurs fran9ai3 ont cru que le 
mot Nirvana, dont la racine signifie extinction, par exemple, d’un feu 
ou d’une lumidre, avait pour objet d’enseigner le mat«Srialisme. Jls 
ont 6t6 jusqu’k 6crire que le Bouddhisme, c’est-il-dire la morale 
de ^akia-mouny, 6tait une religion sans dieu, sans songer que ce 
grand philosophe, n6 dans le Brahmanisme, et 61ev6 dans le meme 
milieu, avait toujours evitd les questions dogmatiques, ct avait encore 
moins song^ i renier sa foi. En prcnant le Nirvana pour» base de ces 
predications il ne faisait qu’appliquer le Brahmanisme dans ce qu’il 
avait de plus comprehensible pour les populations. 

Aussi les protestations s’eieverent chez nous contre Bumouf et 
Bartheie^y Saint-Hilaire, et des 1866 M. T. B. Obry se fit Je prota- 
goniste de la reaction. En 1865 M. Weber, et Max Muller (1869) so 
rangdrent au meme avis, et depuis de nombreux explorateurs, satrants, 
et evSques mSmes, ont confirm6 la these du spiritualisme indien et 
bouddhique. En resume le Nirvana n’a pas ete presente par le 
Bouddha eomme etant transforme, c’est celui d’avant lui dont il a 
parie. Il n’a formuie aucune critique des croyances asiatiques. Le 
culte des ancetres et les transmigrations des ames sont d’ailleyrs les 
Qieilleures preuves de la spiritualite des religions locales. Ces trans- 
migrations, on le salt, avaient pour effet de soumettro les mauvais 
k des conditions nouvelles desouffrance et d’humiliation, ils purgeaient 
les peines aux<}uelles ils avaient echappes dans la vie terrestre, tant 
qu’ils n’etaient point parvenus k la perfection morale et I’obtention 
des joies et du repos complet du Nirvana. Le Nirvana n’est don& pas 
I’extinction complete ; il n’a que celle que nous donfions memes en 
disant de nos morts, qu’ils se sont 6teints dans la paix du Seigneur 
qui recueille les &mes. 
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PSYCHOLOGIE RELIGIEUSE ET 
BOUDDHISME 

Par PAUL OLTRAMARE. (Resume) 

Une originalite du bouddhisme, c’est rattention que ses 6 crivains 
ont pret 6 e & Taction psyohologique des id^es et des fails religieux, 
et aux signes ext^rieurs de cette action. En dehors de nombreuses 
observations occasionnelles qu’on rencontre dans des textes de toute 
^poque et de tout genre, certaines theories importantes ont un caractere 
psyohologique plutot qu’ontologique. La th 6 orie des skandha, par 
exemple, n’est pas tant Tanalyse des el 6 ments dont sont formas les 
objets connus que l’expos 6 de ce qui se passe dans le sujet connaisseur. 
Oq peut, en outre, tirer de la litt 6 rature religieuse des descriptions 
suffisamment completes de phenomenes psychologiques. II eat 
f^heux sans doute que, vite hi4ratis6es par la tradition scolastique, 
elles aient pris un aspect sch 6 matique et st 6 r 6 ot 3^6 ; elles n’en garden! 
pas moins une valeur documentaire qu’on aurait tort de n^gliger. 

Nous passerons rapidement en revue les trois ph 6 nomdnes caract^ris- 
tiques qui ont particulierement sollicit 6 Tattention des psychologues ; 
la conversion, la pri^re, Textase mystique. 

Conversion. De nombreux textes nous montrent comment on 8 *est 
represer^i^ ce qui se passe dans Tame do celui qui ‘ se met gn marche 
vers r 6 vcil\ Voir, par example, Majjh. Nik., vol. i, pp. 378 sqq. 
(Upah), pjj. 495sq. (Vacchagotta) ; p. 510 (Magandiya). Les h 6 ro 8 de 
oes r 6 cits, sur la seule impression morale que leur ont faite les 
discours du Bouddha, commencent par mettre leur confiance dans 
le maitre ; quand ils ont confess^ leur foi, le Bouddha leur doqne 
rinstrucT/ion morale ; enfin, des qu’il leur voit un coeur bien pr 6 par 6 , 
il leur communique la doctrine proprement dite. Done, la foi d’abord ; 
renseignement ensuite. Ce n’est pas tant parce que le Bouddha 
preche la v 6 rit 6 que le fiddle acquiesce et croit ; e’est parce qu’il a 
donnd sqn coeur que la parole du Bouddha lui apparait vraie et salu- 
taire. • 

C’est Ik le type qui s’est fix 6 dans I’eglise. Mais nous savons bien 
que Routes les conversions ne sont pas causdes par Texemple ou par 
la parole d’autrui. Une experience vdcue, un accident meme fortuit 
peut produire dans un esprit un choc moral et determiner une vocation 
religieuse. La Idgende et Tbistoire connaissent fort bien ces cas. 
On appelle samvega, commotion, rdbranlement qui fait que Ton se 
toume vers les iddes de salut. Les ‘ quatre rencontres * presentent, 

F 2 
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sous forme mythique, la s^rie des samvega qui arrach^rent Siddh&rtha 

sa vie de plaisir. G’est aussi un samvega qui a fait d’AiSoka un 
bouddhiste. 

Que la conversion soit amende par une sorte de contagion morale, 
ou qu’elle vienne des experiences de la vie, elle transforme du ^ut 
au tout celui en qui elle se produit. ' 

Priire. Le culte qu’on rend au Bouddha a pour effet de renouveler 
sans ccsse chez I’homme pieux le ‘ processus ’ psyohologique de la con- 
version et de rniumination. II doit, non pas provoquer chez I’^tre qui 
en est I’objet un sentiment favorable k son adorateur, mais eveiller 
chez celui-ci une bonne pens^e, une disposition d’esprit salutaire. 
Comme Nagasena I’explique k Milinda {MU. P., pp. 96 sqq.), ce n’cst 
pas une raison parce que le Bouddha est entr6 dans son nirvana, pour 
que I’hommage qui lui est offert, ne conserve pas sa bienfaisance tout 
entidre. Le Bouddha a et6 comme un grand vent qui 6teint la fievre 
dont les hommes sont consumes. En I’absence de vent, on sc sert 
d’4ventails qui produisent une briso 14g^re. Tel le bien qu’on resse/it 
du culte pr6sent6 aux reliques et aux joyaux, alors memo que, mort, 
le Tathagata est insensible k touto offrande. Le culte est done une 
intussusception d’id^cs salutaires. 

Etats mystiques. Atfranchi de la domination des sens, le saint 
acquiert une faculty illimit^e de vision et d’action qui se manifesto 
dans les dhydna. Le dhyana est un ph^nom^ne complexe d’exaltation 
psychique dans lequel les th^ologiens, tributaires pour toute cette 
th^orie de leurs devanciers brahmaniques, ont rcconnu une s6rie de 
phases distinctes. Bien qu’uno phras4ologie faussement precise voile 
les descriptions qu’ils font des ph6nomenes de trance, il est ais6 de 
reconnaitre quo, par les dhyana, I’homme religieux, soustrait & I’in- 
fluonce du monde contingent, voit sa pcrsonnalite s’agrandir infiniment 
ju8qu’& ce qu’ello se confonde — temporairement — avec I’absolu. 

Ciette tendance psyohologique donne au bouddhisme un caract^re 
tout particulier. A s’en tenir aux faits qui viennent d’etre rappel^s, 
qp constate que I’homme no saurait appartenir cette religion sans un 
acte formel de volonte. La conversion est consid4r6o comme une 
orientation nouvello donnde & la vie. La genese du salut est presentee 
comme spirituejle et tout & fait personnelle ; elle est, de plus, lente 
et successive. 

De lji>, pour le bouddhisme, plusieurs consequences importantes. 
J’en signale une ou deux. 

Religion personnelle et interieure, le bouddhisme vise k p^netrer la 
vie ontiere de ceux qui le confessent. II laisse par consequent tomber 
la distinction du sacre et du profane, qui coupe I’existence desindividus 
et des societes en deux partiesrtranchees. En mSme temps, il se desin- 
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t6reMe de la sooi6t4 oomme tello, et ne oonnait plus guere la notion 
de tabou ; il ne croit pas 4 la contagion du sacrilege. 

La doctrine et la discipline sont n^cessaires pour nettoyer soit 
I’esprit, soit le cceur ; mais elles ne sont pas les vraies ouvrieres de la 
saintet4 et du salut. 

n f aut f aire l’exp6rience personnelle dc la vie religieuse. L’ob^issance 
k une tradition, & une autorit6 n’a pas de valeur par elle-mSme. Pour 
arriver & la connaissance, il faut I’enseignement, mais cet enseignement 
doit Stre corrobor6, assimil6 par la reflexion. Appuy4es I’une sur 
I’autre, la confiance que Ton met on la parole d’un maitre et la recherche 
patiente de la v4rit6, 41imineut I’individualisme sans garantie, et le 
dogmatisms traditionnaliste. Comment Penseignement et le travail 
personnel s’associent pour l’61aboration de la connaissance, le Bouddha 
Pa expliqu6 au jeune brahmane mis en scene dans Majjh. Nik,, vol. ii, 
pp. 171 sqq. 

JLe bouddhisme ‘ psychologique ’ n’est nullement tout le bouddhisme. 
Cette religion n’a d’ailleurs pas attir^ que des penseurs solitaires et 
contemplatifs. EUe a fait sentir son action h, des foules compos^es 
d’61ements venus de tons les coins de Phorizon intellectuel, social et 
moral. Elle a conquis ces masses parce qu’elle leur a offert des rdgles 
et des croyances tres positives, et qu’elle a pos4 Pexistence d’dtres dont 
Pintervontion est efficace pour P^laboration du salut. Dans cette autre 
orientation du bouddhisme, les motifs psychologiques prennent la 
forme de mythes et deviennent objectifs ; exemples : les quatre 
rencontj;es ; le mal pcrsonnifid en Mara, lei la pri^re est exauc6e 
du dehors, et les etats mystiques mettent Phommo en communion avec 
des itres surhumains. 

‘ Psychologique,’ le bouddliisme continue les anciennes Upanisads, 
qui, elles aussi, enseignaient une m^thodc de salut individuelle et 
int6rieure. Il differs des Upanisads, en ce qu’il n’est ni 6sot4rique ni 
intellectualiste. Religion, il veut transformer la vie de Pindividu, 
sans se pr6occuper du milieu d’oh sort cet individu. 

‘ ^opulaire,’ le bouddhisme voisine avec les religions qu’on compreyd 
sous le nom d’hindouisme. Comme il a dff presenter ce caraetdre, dds 
qu’il a re^u des lai'ques, e’est-^-dire dds Porigine, il n’y a pas lieu de 
ohercher laquelle des deux orientations du bouddhisme a pr^6d6 
Pautre. Ce qui est certain, e’est qu’^ la fois psychologique et populaire, 
il donnait satisfaction k des aspirations tres divergentes. Ce fut Ih 
sans doute une des causes de son succds. 
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THE RELATIONS OF ART AND RELIGION 

IN INDIA ^ 

By ANANDA K. C00MARASWAMY> (Abstract) 

Thbbb outstanding phases of the relation of art to religion are 
recognizable : art in the service of religion (religious art) ; art rejected 
by religion (asceticism) ; and art despised by religion (puritanism). 
The first two of these positions are properly characteristic of Hinduism 
and Buddhism, the third of Islam. The possibility of reconciling the 
two first is found in the fact that Hinduism does not seek to lay down 
for all men, or for all parts of a man’s life, the same course of action, 
or point to one only method of spiritual progress and means of salvation. 

Indian art is essentially religious and aims at the intimation , of 
Divinity. But the Infinite and Unconditioned cannot be expressed 
in finite terms ; hence the religious art of India is concerned with the 
representation of personal divinities. For most men the love and 
service of a personal deity is their religion ; and it is their faith that 
Indian religious art expresses. These are the true citizens, for whom 
art is an aid to and a means of spiritual progress ; ‘ fine art ’ an intima- 
tion of the Infinite ; the ‘ lesser arts ’ a witness that man does not 
live by bread alone. True asceticism, on the other hand, is a search 
for a reality beyond conditioned life. 

Turning to the actual religious art of India, we find that it expresses 
in concrete imagery ideas that belong to the transcendental and 
mystic aspects of religion. Indian religious art contrasts thus with 
Greek, which corresponds only to the Olympian aspect of Greek 
religion. There are many Greek statues that may be either athletes 
or Apollos. In Indian religious art, on the contrary, the human form 
is used not for the sake of its own perfection, but to express transcen- 
.(^ntal conceptions; the ideal, non-human, and sometimes grotesque 
character of Hindu images is always deliberate and intentional . Nature 
is a veil, not a revelation ; art is to be something more than a mere 
imitation of 

Almost the whole philosophy of Indian art is summed up in the verse 
of Sukraefirya’s Sukranitisara, which enjoins upon the imager* the 
method of meditation : « 

‘ In order that the form of an image may bo brought fully and 
clearly before the mind, the image maker should meditate ; and his 


* See also A. K. Coomaraiwainy, The Aitns of Indian Art, Campden, 1908. 
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success will be in proportion to his meditation. No other way — ^not 
indeed seeing the object itself — ^will achieve his purpose.’ 

The method of concentration in religious devotion upon the mental 
*!mage of an Ish^ Devatft, or patron deity, is identical with the method 
of evoking and defining mental images practise by the imager or 
paifiter. 

This is illustrated by the comparison of Dhyftna mantrams with 
verses from the technical books of imagers {Silpa susiras). 

The use of images in worship is generally misunderstood by students 
who belong to more or less puritanical religions. The Hindu view, 
not unlike the Catholic, is somewhat as follows : Except for those 
whose heart is set on an immediate realization of a non-milyic, uncon- 
ditioned state of existence as subject without object, images are of 
value as a centre of thought. Images obviously made with hands 
are often less likely to create misconceptions than purely mental con- 
cepts of divinity — they are more, or at least not less, obviously symbols, 
and are thus less liable to be regarded as an adequate representation 
of\he Infinite. The educated image worshipper know's that the very 
fiamq of God, and the attribution of qualities to Him, are limitations 
imposed by his own intellect ; still more that the form of the imago 
is not really the form of the god, but only analogous with a coloured 
glass held before the sun. 

Religious symbolism in Indian art is of two kinds ; the concrete 
symbolism of attributes, and the symbolism of gesture, sox, and 
physical peculiarities. The symbolism of gesture includes the various 
positions of the hands known as mudras ; of physical peculiarities the 
third eye of Siva or the elephant head of Ganesa are instaifces. The 
subject of sex-symbolism is generally misinterpreted ; but, in fact, 
this imagery drawn from the deepest emotional experiences is a proof 
both of the power and truth of the art and the religion. India has not 
feared either to use sex-symbols in its religious art, or to see in sex 
itself an intimation of the Infinite.*^ 

The lingam is not properly an instance of sex-symbolism ; it is 
probdbly not of phallic origin, but derived from the stupa, and is now 
regarded as the highest emblem of ^iva, because the least anthrop^ 
morphie. True sex-symbolism in Indian art or literature assumes 
two main forms : the conception of the relation of the soul to God 
expressed in terms of the passionate adoration of a woman for her lover ; 
and, the representation of the energic power {sakti) of a divinity as 
a feminine diynity. 

With regard to the use of sex-symbolism in Indian art there may 
be quoted here the words used by Sir Monier Williams in referring to the 
presence of words of erotic significance in his Sanskrit Dictionary : ‘ in 
‘ Brihad&ranyaha Vpaniahad, 4.*3. 21 ; also 1. 4. 3-4. 
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India the relation between the^ sexes is regarded as a sacred mj^teiy, 
and is never held to be suggestive ot improx>er or indecent ideas.* As 
much could not be said of Eurc^. 

Indian religious art is often, but by no means always, beautiful ; i^' 
may also be terrible or grotesque. Personal gods are aspects of a 
pantheistic Divinity, upon whom ‘ all this universe is strung as gems 
upon a thread *. But nature is not always smiling ; she is concerned 
not less with death than life. As there are three gunaa or qualities in 
nature, sattva, rajas, and tamos, images are also classified into three, 
sattmk, rajaaik, and tamaaik. 

But it is best to study the relation between religion and art from 
actual examples. The seated Buddha may be selected as an example 
of one of the traditional conceptions of Indian religious art. Here 
conventionality and tradition are commonly held to fetter artistic 
imagination. But it is a modem error to associate imaginative in- 
tensity only with novelty. For, to the nameless artists who WTOUght 
the religious sculptures of India, the aim was not to prove their qwn 
cleverness, but to retell the great thing itself, which meant so much to 
them, and which it was given to them continually to re-express^^ As 
regards the Buddlia, it is not true, as is sometimes said, that there is 
no development, in the sense that the work of different epochs is quite 
uncharacterized. But it is true that the conception remains through- 
out almost identical. This is an expression of the fact that the Indian 
ideal has not changed. What is this ideal so passionately desired ? It 
is one-pointedness, same-sightedness, control ; little by little to rein 
in, not merely the sense, but the mind. Only by constant labour 
and passibnlessness is this peace to be attained. What is the attitude 
of mind and body of one that seeks it ? He shall be seated like the 
image ; for that posture once acquired, is <ifie of perfect bodily equi- 
poise ; * so shall he sit that is under the rule, given over unto Me. In 
this wise the yogi . . . comes to the peace that ends in ‘nirvana and 
thtit abides in Me.’ How then should the greatest of India’s teachers 
be represented otherwise than in this posture that is in India associated 
^ith every striving after the great Ideal ? 

^ One other point connected with statues of the Buddha may be 
referred to. It relates to the statues of Dhyfini Buddhas. The earthly 
mortal Buddha J|s sometimes regarded as merely a projection or partial 
incarnation (arnsah) of a pure and glorious being functioning on some 
finer, more ideal plane. A statue of a Dhy£ni Buddha stands foathis 
pure being, not merely for the man as he appeared on earth. The 
idea belongs to the Hindu conception of partial incarnation. Such 
conceptions were not unknown to the founders of the great traditions 
of Indian art ; and it is this fact \v^hich gives so much depth and 
seriousness not merely to their wor^ but even to the last monuments 
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of the tradition. For if it is true that the conception of the seated Buddha 
is one into which the genius of the greatest artist may be poured 
without any lack of room for its complete expansion, it is also true 
tStat this motif even in a shapeless or grotesque form remains for those 
whose spiritual heritage it is, a well understood symbol of eternal things. 
In tfie same way, by a study of other typical examples of Indian 
religious art, the relation of art and religion in India may be understood. 

This paper is thus an elementary study of the religious psychology 
of Indian art. Certain conclusions may be drawn. In the first place, 
the proper study of Indian art has hardly yet begun. By a proper 
study is meant not merely a close study of the weak and relatively 
unimportant semi-classic style of North-west India in the first few 
centuries after Christ, but a study of the development of the Indian 
ideal and its emancipation from foreign formulae unsuited to its 
expression. True Indian art is as little understood in the West to-day, 
as Indian philosophy and literature a hundred years ago. This is 
illu^rated by a recent pronouncement of no less eminent an archaeo- 
logist than Mr. jpncent Smith: ‘After A.n. 300 Indian sculpture 
prope|jly so called hardly deserves to be reckoned as art.’ Such a state- 
ment is only to be paralleled with Lord Macaulay’s famous dictum 
upon the value of Oriental literature. 

It remains to be seen what value will be set upon Indian art in the 
West, and what influence it will have upon Western art, when it is as 
well known to artists as Japanese art is even at the present day. That 
influence should result in some real application of psychological prin- 
* ciples in ^he consideration of the aims and purpose of art, and in the 
education of artists. * 

At present the education of Western artists is an education merely 
in technique ; the imaginAion is left to take care of itself, so long as 
the imitative powers are fully developed. Now if there is one thing 
which distinguishes the true artist from other men, it is not a knowledge 
of anatomy or a capacity for the meticulous imitation of nature, but 
it is the pOwer of mental vision, of visualization, literally ‘ imagina- 
tion * Instead of being taught by meditation and concentration tc^ 
cultivate this power, the Western student’s whole time is taken up 
with copying things that are set before his physical eyes. The true 
Indian artist, on the other hand, who does not regard the reproduction 
of still life as the aim of art, is taught by memory work and practice 
in vieNialization to form a definite and perfect mental picture before 
he begins to draw or carve at all ; his whole endeavour is to cultivate 
the power of mind-seeing. It is in this respect that Western art has 
most to learn from India. 

Farther, the distinction between naturalism and idealism in art is 
one that is fundamentally religiousi^ Religion, for India, is much more 
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a metaph 3 rsic than a dogma ; and it is the lack of a metaphysio in 
modem Western materialistic culture, and in the surviving realism of 
Semitic theology, that makes it possible for the Western artist now to 
find sufficient satisfaction in the imitation of beautiful appearance^, 
and a sufficient aim for art in the giving of pleasure. 

It is not, however, possible for the greatest art to flourish, iPmen 
can believe in nothing more real and more eternal than the external 
face of nature. The true world of art is not the phenomenal world 
about us, but an ideal world of the imagination. 

Finally, as regards the future of art in India, two tendencies are 
apparent to-day, one inspired by the technical achievements of the 
modem West, the other a reaction towards the spiritual idealism of the 
East. If the greatest art is always both National and Religious — and 
how empty any other art must be! — it is in the latter tendency alone 
that we can trace the germ of a new and greater Indian art, that shall 
fulfil and not destroy the past. 


14 

In a Paper entitled Two Problems relating to the History of Indian 
Religions, Mr. Mazumdar maintained that for a correct interpretation 
of the Ve^as it was necessary in the first place to consider the birth- 
place of the religion which is dimly shadowed forth therein : arguments 
were adduced to prove that the pre-historic Aryans formed their 
culture-group in India. Secondly, the question was raised as to the 
date and circumstances in which the Vedas were compiled as Samhitas ; 
from certain references in the Vedas themselves it seemed that in early 
Hindu civilization the Vedic Religion lost its influence with the 
cultured classes, and that these compilatiolis were collections of Man- 
tras made by the priestly clans, with spiritual interpretations added. 
Thus their raison d’etre was the effort on the part of the priests to 
revive faith in the early cult. 
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BUDDHIST RELIGIOUS ART 

By a. a. MACDONELL. (Abstbact) 

Owing to the total lack of works of a historical ch«.racter from the 
rise of Indian literature to the Muhammadan conquest (c. a.I}. 1000), 
we are largely dependent on archaeology in its various brandies for 
the reconstruction of the external history of Indian religions. Though 
Indian religion can be traced back in literature to so early a date as 
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o. 1500 ‘B.o., it did not begin to express itself in the form of structural 
and plastic art till a comparatively late period. None of the archi- 
tectural or sculptural antiquities which survive in India can, with one 
oiSception, be dated earlier than 260 B.c. That exception is a brick 
stOpa or relic mound at Piprahwa on the Nepal frontier, which was 
explored ten years ago and has with probability been assigned to 
460 B.c. The history of Indian art really begins with the reign of 
Aloka (272-231 B.c.), who spent a great part of his life in promoting 
the interests of Buddhism by inscribing many edicts and erecting 
vast numbers of stupas to commemorate the founder of the faith in 
every part of India. 

The history of Buddhistic religious art in India extends over more 
than nine centuries and may be divided into three roughly equal periods. 
The earliest reaches from 260 b.c. to a.d. 50. Tlio monuments which 
survive in India from this period are almost exclusively the w'ork of 
Buddhists. It was the Buddhists who introduced the use of stone 
in aijphitecture at the commencement of this period. The Buddhists 
were, in fact, the first who built with stone in India. For some centuries 
earlier the architectural use of brick had been known, as is proved by 
the sttlpa of Piprahwa. But the ornamental buildings of the pre- 
Ak>kan age must have been built of wood, like the modern palaces of 
Burma, only the substructure being made of brick. The whole history 
of Indian architecture points to previous construction in wood, the 
stone monuments being to a large extent imitations of wooden 
models. 

* The second and, as far as Buddhist sculpture is concerned, best 
period extends roughly from a.d. 60-350. The third period (a.d. 
360-660) is noteworthy chiefly for what it produced in the way of 
pictorial art. • 

The remains of Buddhist art in India may be grouped under the 
three heads of architectural, sculptural, and pictorial. Sculpture and 
painting practically always appear in connexion with architecture* 
and invariably in the service of religion. Buddhist paintings survive 
only in two groups of caves in Western India. 

A. Early Buddhist architecture may be divided into three main 
groups : (1) Stfipas or relic mounds, (2) Chaityas or places of worship, 
(3) Vih&ras or dwellings for the monks. 

1. The stfipa is a dome-shaped structure, being a development of 
the low burial jaound in which baked bricks were substituted for 
earth with a view to durability. They were erected by the Buddhists 
as monuments enclosing reh'cs of Buddha or of Buddhist saints. Some, 
however, were only commemorative of important events or miracles 
connected with the history of Buddha. , The best representative of 
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this form of structure is the large stQpa at Sfi.nohi in Central India, 
dating probably from the third century B.o. From a substructure 
consisting of a low circular drum, rises a hemispherical dome, which 
is surrounded by a procession path forming the upper rim of the 
drum. On the top of the dome is a box-like structure calle<^ a fee 
(a Burmese word) surmounted by an umbrella. The stupa itself is 
surrounded by a massive stone railing, with gates on four sides, en- 
closing a procession path. Both the rails and the gates are unmis- 
takable imitations of wooden models. The gateways (Sansk. torana) 
were introduced into China and Japan along with Buddhist architec- 
ture from India. 

The earliest sttipas were proportionately very low. Thus the 
height of the Piprahwa stllpa is only one-fifth of its diameter. As 
time went on the relative height increased. The SSnchi stupa is half 
as high as it is wide. In the stupa at Sfimath, near Benares, the 
height is considerably greater than the diameter. In other words, 
the stupa shows a tendency to assume the shape of a tower. . Con- 
currently the tee also became elongated, as may be seen in chrono- 
logically successive specimens in the rock-cut temples. The combined 
elongation is well represented by a stflpa found in Cambodia. The 
next step is a further elongation of the tee with a corresponding diminu- 
tion of the stupa itself. This is well illustrated by an example found 
in Nepal. Here, too, the thirteen umbrellas of the tee (which in 
Indian rock-cut and model stone specimens vary from three to nine) 
have assumed the form of roofs. In Burma the process goes still 
further, hardly anything but the tee being left. The fipal step is 
reached in China, where the tee is practically all that remains. 

The stupa became to the early Buddhists the religious edifice par 
excellence, and was the sacred object always set up by them for worship 
in their temples. 

2. The chaityas were the counterpart of Christian churches, not 
only in form but in use. Till recently only rock-cut specimens to the 
number of about thirty were known in India. These enable us to 
^ understand what the interiors at least of these structures were like. 
The typical chaitya consists of a nave and side aisles terminating in 
an apse. The pillars separating the nave from the aisles are continued 
round the apse, under which is the rock-cut stfipa. The roof of the 
chaitya is semicircular. Over the doorway is a gallery, above which 
is a large window shaped like a horseshoe and lighting the stvlpalt The 
outward appearance of the structural chaitya was* for a long time 
somewhat conjectural, but recent discoveries in the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies have supplied the necessary evidence. The 
excavation of the rock-cut chaityas extended from 200 B.o. to about 
A.!).. 600, land the developnient of their style can be followed st^ by 
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step throughout these nine centuries. The earliest examples clearly 
imitate wooden originals. As we pass to the latest specimens, we can 
clearly trace progress towards lithio construction on the one hand, 
and degeneracy in cult on the other. By the fifth century a.d. all 
trace ^f woodwork has disappeared. The rail ornament so common 
in the earlier caves has vanished, while the horseshoe window-heads 
employed as a decoration on the fa9ade are dwarfed. A striking 
change is the fact that figure sculpture has superseded the plainer 
architectural forms of the earlier caves. The greatest change, how- 
ever, is the introduction of figures of Buddha in all his attitudes. 
Only ordinary mortals are sculptured in the earlier caves, while Buddlia 
never appears. Now he is even the objeet of worship, his imago being 
placed in front of the stupa itself, which alone was adored in the older 
ohaityas. In the large chaitya at Ellora, which dates from about 
A.D. 600, the stupa has a frontispiece making it square on this side 
and containing a seated figure of Buddha. In the latest chaitya cave 
foun^ in India (at Kholvi), the stupa is no longer solid, but is hollowed 
out into a cell in which an image of Buddha is placed. This marks 
the* last step in the development of the Buddhist chaitya and fumislies 
a transition to the later Jain and Hindu temples. 

3. The Buddhist viharas or monasteries survive only in rock-cut 
specimens, of which there are about 900 in India. They consisted of 
a hall, generally square, surrounded by a number of sleeping cubicles 
and provided with a verandah in front. About forty of the extant 
viharas appear to have been excavated before the Christian era. In 
*the earlies^ period there were at first no pillars in the hall, but at the 
end of the first century B.c. four pillars supporting the ceiling begin 
to be hitroduced. There is as yet no figure sculpture. The only 
ornament consists of horseshoe arches and the Buddhist rail as a string- 
course with an occasional pilaster. In the second period the number 
of pillars was first increased to twelve, then twenty, then twenty- 
four, and finally twenty-eight, while a sanctuary containing a figurfe 
of Buddha was introduced in the back wall. In the third period, the 
sanctuaries become more elaborate, till finally, about a.d. 700, the 
whole plan and sculpture of the vihfiras become indistinguishablo from 
those of the Hindus. This transition is most clearly seen at Ellora. 

B. We now come to Buddhist religious art as represented by sculi)ture. 
In the first period (260 b.c. to a.d. 60), the Buddhist cult, following 
the doctrine of Ahe HinayS>na or the Lesser Vehicle, had no worship 
of Buddha ; of whom no sculpture in any of his conventional attitudes 
can be dated earlier than about the end of the first century a. d. Rever- 
ence was paid during this early period to relics, stupas. Bo-trees, foot- 
prints of Buddha, and to sacred symbols such as the trisul or trident. 
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and the wheel of the law. The sculptures appear on the railihgs and 
gateways of stQpas, on monolith columns, on the pillars and fs 9 ades 
of chaityas and the walls of vihSxas. The most ancient railings are 
perfectly plain. But they soon began to be adorned with bosses, 
panels, and friezes. Then the railing at Barhat (200-160 B.o.) is 
covered in every part with bas-reliefs which are practically an illus- 
trated treatise on Buddhist mythology. Similarly, the entire surface 
of the gateways at SSnchi is occupied by sculptures in relief. The 
finest specimen of a carved column is the Asoka pillar of Samath, the 
capital of which is reeded and bell-shaped in Persepolitan style, and 
surmounted by beautifully carved lions. Little in the way of figure 
sculpture occurs in the early caves. It is noteworthy that from 
200 B. c. onwards reliefs representing Lakshml, the Hindu goddess of 
fortune, are found in every part of India. The sculpture of this early 
period of Buddhist art, though the details of real life which it repre- 
sents are always purely Indian, shows clear traces of both Persian 
and Greek influence. 

The history of the second period (a. d. 50-350) begins in the extreme 
north-west of India, the ancient province of Gandhara, at the time 
when the Mahslyana school was introduced by Nagarjuna. Here we 
are confronted with a neAv epoch ; for representations of Buddha and 
of Bodhisattvas (future Buddhas) suddenly appear in the monasteries 
of this district in the first century a.d. It is characteristic of this 
new phase of Buddhism that the monks have been ousted from their 
cells by images of Buddha and that these images are always adorned 
with a nimbus. The figure of Buddha supplied a centre fo^ groups of* 
sculpture, as that of Christ in Christian works of art. In this region 
was created the type of Buddha which spread from here tp other 
parts of India and was finally diffused over the Buddhist world. This 
Gandhara art was evidently produced under Hellenistic influence 
through contact with the Homan empire, being closely related to the 
art of the Antonine period. Thus the Corinthian pillars containing 
diminutive figures of Buddha in the foliage found here are clearly 
copied from Roman models. 

In this second period there was another school of Buddhistic art 
which flourished in Southern India at Amaravatl on the Kistna river. 
It is represenjed by the great rail belonging to a stupa dating from 
the end of the second century A. d. The rail is covered with sculpture, 
which is extraordinarily elaborate and of great beauty of detail.*' This 
school seems to derive its inspiration from Alexandra art. 

In the third and decadent period the Buddhists used images as 
freely as the Hindus. The charaoteristio feature of Hindu sculpture, 
w'hich represents the gods with several heads and arms, now made its 
way. into Buddhist art. Thus in one of the late Buddhist caves at 
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Kanheri, the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara appears >vith eleven heads. 
The mediaeval Buddhist statues of Behar are found to be so similar 
to those in the Hindu temples, that skilled archaeologists are often 
uftable to distinguish them. 

(/.^ifVhat remains of Buddhist pictorial art belongs to the third 
period and is limited to the frescoes found in two of the western groups 
of caves, those at Ajanta and Bagh. The paintings at Bagh have not 
been copied or minutely described. Traces of the painting survive on 
the ceilings, walls, and pillars of thirteen caves at Ajanta. The oldest 
frescoes here belong to the end of the second century a.d. A second 
group dates from about a. d. 360-660, appearing on the pillars of one 
of the caves and comprising pictures of Buddha wth drapery and 
nimbus in the style of the Gandhara school. The most important series 
of paintings is the latest. The subjects are almost entirely confined 
to Buddhist mythology and legend. One painting represents the 
Temptation of Buddha ; another the landing and coronation of a 
Buddhist king in Ceylon ; a third scene, remarkable for its pathos, 
depicts a dying princess. The purpose of aU these paintings was the 
edification of pious Buddhists. The foreign influence which is evident 
in them was probably that of the Sassanian art of Persia. 
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GREliK INFLUENCES ON THE RELIGIOUS 
ART OF NORTH INDIA 

By P. GARDNER. (Abstract) 

I Ai:.MO£T regret that we did not at this Congress constitute a tenth 
section which should deal with the relations between the various 
religion^ of the world and art. It is a vast and a profoundly interesting, 
subject, and one which has been much neglected on the whole, more 
especially in England, where the courses of religion and art have lain 
somewhat apart. > 

1 think it undeniable that polytheism has a closer relation to art 
than cnonotheism. I must, however, emphasize the fact that 1 am 
using the word art in a somewhat technical way, and excluding from 
it music, poetry, and even architecture. Speaking of plastic and 
pictorial art my thesis is certainly true. The great polytheistic 
religions of the ancient world, of ^yria, of Egypt, and above all 
of Greece, have left us splendid treasures in sculpture and painting. 
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Of the great monotheistio religione of the modem world, two, Judaism 
and Mohammedanism, repudiate the representation of living things 
in art ; and Christianity itself, though of course it does not prohibit 
religious art, and makes terms with it in all lands, yet finds it nbt 
easy to develop an art really suitable to it. Where Christianity is 
more materialist and approaches nearer to polytheism, it is ISetter 
represented in art. Where it is more spiritual, it has usually been on 
terms of hostility, or at all events on terms of indifierence, towards 
art. Early Christianity had no art of its own, but simply borrowed 
types from heathen religions, figures of the ram-bearing shepherd, of 
Orpheus, and the like. It turned Victories into angels, and developed 
representations of the eucharistic feast out of sepulchral banquets. 
Only by degrees did Christian art develop out of heathen representa- 
tions a series of types of its own, which it handed down to our ancestors 
of the Middle Ages. These of course had merit : but at present 
I have no time to speak either of their merits or demerits. 

Considerations such as these prepare us for the phenomena of early 
Buddhist plastic art in India. As^ a religion, Buddhism is even 
less well adapted to the arts of painting and of sculpture than is 
Christianity ; more pessimistic, more contemptuous of the body, 
more ascetic. In the primitive story of Gautama and his teaching 
there is no element which is adapted to plastic art ; the face of the 
religion is turned away from the beauty of the visible world towards 
self-control and towards conduct. 

In fact a very close parallel may be drawn, as in other fields, so in 
the history of art, between the phenomena of early Christianity and" 
those of Buddhism. It was the apocryphal legends of Cfiristianity, 
the story of the Virgin Mother, the tales of the Saints, which after 
a while gave rise to what may fairly be called a Christian art, with 
new subjects and some power of development. So it is the growth 
of legend about the founder of Buddhism, and his acquisition of 
colleagues in the Buddhahood, about Bodhisattvas and demons, 
which gave an opportunity for the growth of a specifically Buddhist 
art. 

* The Buddliist religion during the three centuries before, and the 
three centuries after, our era found two kinds or species of art in 
India, and worked upon both with different results. In India itself 
it found in possession of the field an art which was native, which, 
if containing some elements borrowed from Assyria and Persist, yet 
in the main reflected the Indian character and ideas^ This is the art 
of A^ka, of Udaigiri, of Bharhut, of BuddhagayS, of Sfinchi, and later 
of Amar^vatl. It shows clearly that in development native Indian 
art was at the time as far advanced as that of Europe, though it is 
infinitely inferior to it in taste and beauty. 
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It certainly is a curious fact that we have no specimen of native 
Indian art earlier than the latter part of the third century b. c. It 
was probably of wood, and other perishable materials. But there 
dkn be no doubt that Indian art had an earlier history. The art 
of A&>ka is a mature art : in some respects more mature than the 
GreSk art of the time, though of course far inferior to it, at least in 
our eyes. It has been observed that the religion of the Vedas is too 
vague and spiritual to be suited to plastic art. No doubt there is 
truth in this saying. But already, as we can prove, at the be ginning 
of the Christian era, many of the gods of Hinduism, Indra, l^iva, 
Skanda, and others were thought of in bodily shape. Art had doubtless 
grown to meet religion. On this side, then, it was a Hindu or Brah- 
manic art from which Buddhism took the elements with which it 
started. 

I shall not treat of this purely native art of India ; but confine my 
remarks to a special field, the art of the Kabul Valley, especially of 
the district of GandhSra. Here Buddhism had to do, not with a 
native art, but with one remarkably mixed, and compounded of various 
elements. On the whole the art of Gandhara is at a far higher level 
than that of central North India ; the forms are far more dignified, 
the attitudes nobler, the drapery far superior. The art of Gandhftra 
has a special interest for us, because it was mainly this which in- 
fluenced China and the north. And to us Hellenes it has a great 
attraction because it is full of the influence of Greece, that is to 
say, of later Hellenistic Greece. I have heard it spoken of as a 
branch of Hellenistic art : this is going too far, but it is an ex- 
aggeration of the truth. It is my chief purpose on this occasion to 
make jt clear, so far as is possible in the few minutes accorded to 
me, of what kind the Hellenistic influence on the art of GandhSra 
really is. 

There is one way, and one way only, whereby we may trace the 
gradual working of the influence of Western Art in the Kabul 
Valley ; and that way is by means of the coii>s of Greek and Scythie 
kings Vho bore sway there for four or five centuries after 200 b.c. 
These kings are scarcely mentioned in history. But their coinf 
must have been very abundant, and are still found in great numbers. 
And to a numismatist they tell their story very clearly. What they 
prove is that during those four or five centuries there was a cotUinvoua 
civilisation in the region, although various races held from time to time 
the hegemony.. That civilization was a strangely compound one. 
It had Greek elements, perhaps a Greek basis ; but it was overlaid 
with Iranian and Indian elements, and Buddhism was, at all events 
after the second century a. n., the ruling spiritual force in it. If 
I show you a few groups of coins in successive periods, I shall be 

C.«. II o 
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able, far better than in any amount of discumion, to make clear its 
phases.* 

The one point on which I wish to insist is that we have in these 
coins a contem]>orary record of the growth of a civilization. It is true 
that little remains save the coins to mirror its gradual developigent. 
We have a few statues of Greek deities from Kabul, and a good many 
engraved gems. But speaking generally the works of art and architec- 
ture in this region down to the second century a.b. have perished ; 
after that we have, as will presently appear, considerable remains in 
stone. But there can be no doubt that there existed in the Kabul 
valley, contemporary with the half-Greek civilizations of Syria 
and Arabia and Parthia, a semi-Hellenistic culture. People have 
said that Greek civilization died out in North India, and that the 
coins of Kanishka and Huvishka represent a stream of fresh influence 
from E/ome. One considerable authority told me that he thought 
it likely that the source of it was the soldiers of Crassus captured by 
the Parthians and settled in inner Asia. This is a romance. It is 
true that Roman gold of the early emperors went from Alexandria to 
the mouths of the Indus and thence inland. It may be that it was 
from the Roman aurei that the kings of the Yueh Chi took the notion 
of a gold coinage ; for the coins of Alexander the Great had probably 
by that time disappeared. But there is no trace of copying the types of 
the Roman coins. The types of the Scythio kings are strikingly and 
a^ressively original. They prove not only the existence in their 
dominions of a most remarkable eclectic Pantheon, but they prove 
that there were artists among them possessed of great skill, and that 
Greek was in some degree still understood, holding probably a position 
like that which Norman French held in this country at one time. 

In the whole history of art I know of no more astonishing pheno- 
menon than the sudden appearance upon the coins of the Tartar kings of 
a vast series of types of deities, indicating an extensive selection of 
deities from all the neighbouring peoples. The syncretism of religions 
at Rome offers the nearest parallel ; and this was an almost contem- 
porary phenomenon. We are told that Severus Alexander, who 
reigned A. D. 222-236, had a ^rarmm in which stood figures of Abraham, 
Orpheus, Apollonius of Tyana and Christ. This was not a mere 
imperial craze«for among the people the same mixture of cults pre- 

* Instances selected from the British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of Qreek 
and Scythio Kings of India : • 

PL IV, 4-10. kathodes. , 

PL XVI, 1-9. Maues. 

PL xxn, 1-9. Coins of Parthian kings. 

PL XXV, 7-14. Kadphises. 

PL XXVI. Kanishka. 

PL xxvnz. Huvishka. 
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vailed. The coins of contemporary Parthia also show us a curious 
mixture of Iranian and Greek cults. In both these cases, though there 
were abundant deities, 3ret really the object of worship was the king or 
emperor. There are indications on the coins of ICanishka and Huvishka, 
flai|}eB arising from the king’s shoulders, the nimbus round his head, 
and the like, which seem to show that he after all was the centre of 
worship, rather than any deities. 

But Kanishka embraced Buddhism. How did that agree with 
the imperial worship ? Buddhism seems in modern days to go well 
enough in China and Japan with various Pagan cults, and particularly 
Avith the worship of the imperial house. The Buddhism of these 
kings must have been very superficial. 

Buddhism, during these centuries, came in, prevailed, decayed, and 
disappeared. Prom the diaries of Chinese pilgrims we know that it 
was still strong in the Kabul valley in the fifth century a. d. ; in the 
seventh it was almost gone. 

Tyh© Indo-Scythic dynasty of North India was in the fourth century 
overpowered and supplanted by that of the Guptas, a native race 
Avith Hindu religion. The plentiful gold coinage of the Gupta kings 
bears scarcely a trace of Greek influence ; it is essentially Indian in 
character. After this date the Greek influence, whether in letters or 
art, spread no further into India, and died aAvay in the Kabul valley. 
The only direction in which it spread further was towards China and 
the north. In Khotan Dr. Stein has found plaster figures which can 
clearly be affiliated to the art of Gandhara : and to any eye used to 
art the q;iediaeval and modem works of China and Japan show in the 
treatment of the human form, though not in other respects, traces 
of Greek infiuence. 

Let us next turn to the extant sculpture of Gandhara and the neigh- 
bouring district. And first we must mention two or three figures, 
for there are but two or three of them, which represent Greek deities 
unalloyed. These are exactly parallel to the figures on coins of the 
‘Greek kings. A figure of Athena, for example, in the museum at 
Lahore, is exactly parallel to the Athena on the coins of King Azeg 
at the beginning of the Christian era. It is not a work of pure Greek 
art ; it is not imported ; but it shows exactly the style in which the 
artists of North-West India worked at the time. Brides this there 
have come doAvn to us a figure of Herakles slaying a snake-legged 
giant, figures of Silenus and the like : scanty remains, but enough 
to show that the art of the Greek and Scythic kings was not confined 
to coins, but spread into sculpture also. 

But the great mass of the GandhSra sculpture is of later date ; and 
it is exclusively Buddhist, used for the decoration of topes and sacred 
places. 

G 2 
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It has been discussed by various writers ; perhaps best by Mr. 
Vincent Smith and Herr Griinwedel. Mr. Smith makes a careful 
attempt to determine its date ; and after passing in review all the 
evidence fixes on a. d. 260-450 as its period. I think that some oi 
it is earlier. But it is so confused in our museums, even the pj^es 
whence it comes being often not recorded, that it is scarcely possible 
to treat it scientifically. 

In an excellent paper published in 1890 Mr. Smith observes that 
the influence it shows is that of Roman rather than Greek art. Mr. 
Smith, as he tells me himself, would now modify this view. The 
fact is that we must carefully distinguish two things (which I must 
observe are much confused in Wickhoff’s work on Roman Art), art 
which is Roman and art of the Roman age. That the sculpture in 
Gandhara belongs to the age of the Roman Empire is beyond doubt. 
But art in the Roman Age is still predominantly Greek. I am obliged, 
by want of time, to be dogmatic ; but in saying this I have the support 
of the most learned authority on the subject, Mr. Strzygowski. ,Art 
in the time of the Antonines, and still more in the time of the Severan 
Emperors, depends not on Rome, but on Alexandria, Antioch, Pergamon 
and other great Hellenistic cities. The types of the deities at Rome 
are purely Greek. The ideal sculpture of Roman age in the galleries 
of modern Rome is almost purely Greek. Even the great historie 
monuments of Roman victory and achievement are mainly Greek. 
The arch of Trajan at Beneventum, the finest monument of Imperial 
times, is mainly Greek. In the reign of Hadrian Greek art prevailed 
more and more. We have of late learned that the Pantheon ,of Rome, 
which had long passed as an example of Roman architecture, was 
built by a Greek of Asia Minor. From the age of Caesar to that^ of the 
Severi great Hellenistic cities like Antioch and Alexandria were centres 
whence the influences of Hellenism spread both east and west, veneering 
the native populations with a thin crust of Greek language and science 
and art. The more powerful nationalities, Rome, Egypt, Persia, 
translated the influence into their own religious and artistic forms. 

^ The sculpture of Gandhara is a gradual translation of Hellenistic 
art into the style of India. Sometimes the figures are almost purely 
Greek ; sometimes they are half Greek and half Indian ; sometimes 
the Indian element is overpowering. I will give one or two instances 
of each kind of mixture, taken mainly from the museum at Lahore 
and the British Museum.^ <■> 

Perhaps the best subject in which to trace the mualgamation of 
Greek and Indian art is the representations of the person of Buddha. 

‘ Instances selected from Burgess, Qandhara Scvlptwrea : 

Mainly Greek, PI. iv, 2 ; xvii, 1 ; xxvi. 

Mixed Greek and Indian, xix, 3 ; xn, 1 ; xiu, 2. 
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In the earlier A^okan art, Buddha does not appear even in Buddhist 
scenes. We may compare the very early Christian art, in which 
Christ appears only in the person of Orpheus or the ram-bearing 
shepherd. But the creation of the type of Buddha belongs to the 
art of Gandhfira, and that type is essentially Oreek. The moustache is a 
barbarous addition ; but the Indian artists seem to have felt that the 
simple severity of a Greek type suited their master better than the 
figures loaded with ornament, in which they usually rejoice, and which 
they use even for the Bodhisattvas. 

I fear that 1 must stop, before touching more than the hem of 
the subject. The art of early India is of great interest, and it is a 
matter for some shame to Englishmen that not only has its study 
been neglected, but that, at all events until the proconsulate of Lord 
Curzon, its monuments have been destroyed and dispersed in the 
most reckless way. What I have tried to show, however imperfectly, 
is that it is a contemporary mirror of remarkable religious changes and 
development, and worthy of preservation alike from a national and 
a historic point of view. 


17 

In a Note on some Sermons of Early Buddhist Missionaries Mr. W. A. 
De Silva described the Buddhist missions which are mentioned in 
chap. XII of the Mahavamsa as being sent to Kasmira-Gandhara (the 
lower K|,bul valley), Mahisamandala (Mysore), Vauavasi (Northern 
Kanara), Aparantika (North-west Coast), Maharatta (the Deccan), 
Suvaiyiabhumi (Pegu), and Lanka (Ceylon); and showed the skill 
of the various Teras (preachers) in adapting their discourses to the 
capacity and environment of their hearers, whom they taught through 
what was already familiar to them in their own early beliefs. 
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THE KALKI AVATARA OF VISNU 

, By H. C. NORMAN (Abstbact). 

The doctrine of the AvatAras of Visnu is one of the most firmly 
established tenets of Hinduism, and the fundamental text uttered in 
the Bhagavadgltft by Vif^u-Krgi^ (iv. 7, 8), ‘As often as there is 
a decline of virtue and an insurrection of vice and injustice in the 
world, I make myself evident ; and thus I appear from ago to age 
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for the preservation of the just, the destniotion of the wioked, and the 
establishment of virtue ^ is universally accepted as gospel throughout 
Hindustan. The Indian origin of the doctrine, whatever other in- 
fluences may have shaped its final development, has been demonstrated 
by Prof. Macdonell. Not only do we ^d in the Vedas the germs of 
the AvatSra-theory ; the sixth Mapdala tells us that it was for 8ian 
in distress {m&nave bddhitaya) that Vifpu thrice traversed the earthly 
spaces. Weber’s assertion (Indiache Stiudien, ii) of a Christian ori^ 
for the Avataras is unsupported by definite proofs. When he says 
that ‘ EaUd, especially, with his white horse, can hardly be an Indian 
invention, as he directly contradicts the Yuga-system, which requires, 
or is supposed to require, a destruction of the world at the end of each 
Kali-yuga, but can be excellently explained from the ideas of the 
Gnostics, &c.’, his suggestions may be in the future shown to be facts, 
but it seems safest to take the doctrine as Indian, until clear proof to 
the contrary be adduced. 

In the Itihasas and Furanas we find as a rule a stereotyped system 
of ten Avataras, ending with Buddha and Kalki. The Garuda Purana, 
however, after enumerating twenty-two, ending with the same two, 
adds that ‘ his Avataras are innumerable ’. In other Puranas the 
figures go as high as twenty-four and twenty-eight, but all close with 
K^lki. This manifestation has peculiar interest, for it has still to take 
place. In a fantastic old work, Maurice’s Andemt History of Hindustan, 
we are told that * the Calci hero appears leading a white horse, richly 
caparisoned, adorned with jewels, and furnished with wings, possibly 
to mark the rapid flight of time. The horse is represented as^standing 
not on terrestrial but aetherial ground, on three feet only, holding up 
without intermission the right foreleg, with which, say the Brahmins, 
when he stamps with fury upon the earth, the present period shall 
close, and the dissolution of nature take place.’ (Compare the state- 
ments of the Abb4 Dubois.) 

Turning to the Itihasas and Puranas we find in the Mahabharata 
that ‘the twice-bom one, Kalki Vispuyaias by name, impelled by 
Time, shall rise up of mighty courage and valour, being bom *in the 
ifair house of a Brahmana in the village of Sambhala. He shall traverse 
the earth, ever taking his delight in the slaughter of the Da^us The 
Vifpu and Bhagpvata Puranas say that his father will be called Vispu- 
yaiSas. But the fullest account is to be found in the Puiapa (or rather 
Upapurapa) specially devoted to the subject (Sanskrit text edited by 
Pap^ta Baladeva Prasada Mi^). The work is called anubhagamta^ 
which would point to its being a sequel to the Bhagavata Purapa. At 
the end it is said to contain 6,100 ^okas ; addition gives only 1,318 ; 
possibly it has been cut down from a larger work. The Purkpa was 
first of all told by Brahma to Narada, through whom it was transmitted 
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to Vyftsa, and was ultimately reoounted to the sages headed by Saunaka 
in the Naimifa forest. The events, though future, are related in the 
past. 

* After Krfpa’s departure to Vaikuptha, Kali begins to extend his 
power and influence, and religious and moral decline advances rapidly. 
The^Brahmins follow after bad doctrines and neglect the sacrifices ; 
the limit of human life is lowered to sixteen years ; every kind of social 
disorder sets in. The name of Krsna is forgotten, the caste distinctions 
are neglected, the worship of Vispu ceases, and the gods unfed go in 
a body to Brahma with their complaint. Following the usual precedent, 
Brahma supplicates Vi?nu, who agrees to be bom for the destmetion 
of Kali and the salvation of the world. Accordingly he is bom in 
Sambhalagrama as the son of a Brahmin named Visnuyaws, with 
four arms, which he reduces to two. Various sages, headed by Parasu- 
rama come to visit him, and Kalkim kalkavinasartham dvirbhutam vidur 
bvdhdh. The young Kalki is brought up in the usual way under Para- 
surama, who at last tells him that he is the Avatara of Vispu, and 
predicts his future conquest of the earth. Kalki then praises Siva and 
receives from him ‘ a winged horse going whither it listeth and multi- 
form (^drvdam asvarn kdmagam bahurupinam) and a parrot all-know- 
ing ’, also ‘ a terrible sword with jewelled handle and of great lustre ’. 
Siva also tells him that mankind will proclaim him skilled in aU the 
Astras and the use of all weapons, consummate in knowledge of the 
four Vedas, and a vanquisher of all beings. Kalki then rides away 
with his gifts, and after giving his own people the nows, goes off and 
converts Vis9.khayupa, king of the city of Mahismati. The parrot 
then artfully praises Ceylon, its king and his daughter Padma, who is 
LaksmI incarnate, magically preserved for Kalki; who marries her, 
removes the curse from the wretched aspirants for her hand (they had 
been turned into women) and returns to begin his world-conquest in 
earnest. 

The first expedition is against the Bauddhas in i^kata. It may 
seem strange to find an Avatara of Visnu marching to subdue those 
who hhve been converted by Vispu himself as Buddha; but it must 
be remembered that from the Paurapik point of view Vispu becanib 
Buddha in order to confound the minds of men and Asuras, and 
deprive heretics of the power given them by Vedic knowledge. 
How far history has gone by the board we can realize from the repre- 
sentation of Suddhodana as the brother of the Jina. A parallel is 
4 kfforded in thp Paurapik Nasiketupakhyanam, where we find the 
Naeiketas of the Ka^ha Upanisad masquerading as NSsiketu and 
owing his name to his being bom from his mother’s nose ! The Jina 
is vanquished in battle, and the Bauddhas then invoke Mayft ; which, 
however, unites with Kalki. Then the wives of the Bauddhas come 
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to fight, but their weapons admonish them, and they seek refuge in 
Vifnu. After his victory Kalki days an enormous Bak^asI and h£r 
child, and then goes to HaridvSra, where he meets the two kings 
Maru and Devapi. As he is arranging for Maru to reign at Ayodhy^ 
and Devapi at HastinSpura, a resplendent Brahmac&rin comes up, 
who turns out to be the Krta Yuga in a bodily form. All now proceed 
to march on VilEsana, Kali’s city, and they are joined by Dharma as 
a Brahmana. A great battle takes place, and Kali is driven back to 
his city. Kalki slays two terrible demons, and forces Kali to retire 
to another continent. Kalki then marches on Bhallftte, the city, of 
SaiSidhvaja, a Vaisnava himself, who fights in order to win the happi- 
ness of being killed by Visnu. Instead of this he carries off Kalki, 
Krta, and Dharma to his own city, and marries Kalki to his daughter 
BamS.. After a successful march on Kancanipura, Kalki distributes 
the various kingdoms to his friends and relations, and the golden age 
sets in. Visnuya^ retires as an ascetic and dies ; his wife thereupon 
becomes Sail. Kalki, after a life of unrestrained pleasure and feas^g, 
is implored by the gods to return ; he leaves his kingdom to his four 
sons and departs from this world ; his two wives also become Satl. 

The Purina is a strange jumble of featureless character, conven- 
tional battles, allegorical ideas, and hymns in praise of Vis^u, l§iva, 
and the Gangu. The hero has nothing but his divinity to distinguish 
him from the typical prince of a K&vya. His performance is nothing 
more than the Digvijaya of a Cakravartiraja. As regards the horse, 
which has been frequently compared with the white horse in Rev. six. 
11, very little is said about it. We find it once furiously kicking the 
two demons Koka and Vikoka without slaying them, and it also 
carried Kalki over to Ceylon to win his bride. like Kan^hal^a, the 
Buddha’s horse, it is only one of the appendages of the Cakravartl, 
and seems to have most in common with the Horse-Treasure of the 
Mahasudassana-Sutta {Sacred Books of (he East, xi, p. 265). 

The Kalki-Purana is apparently not very well known in Bidia, and 
seems to be an expansion of the short account of Kalki at the end of 
the Bhagavata Purina, which is the authority generally acknowledged, 
'f'he romantic details of his career do not represent any real tradition. 
The work is instructive as showing how a pious BhSgavata might 
envisage the cqming of the liberator of humanity. Western writers 
seem to have jumped to the conclusion that Kalki must be tiie same 
as the conqueror of the Revelation; but at any rate the Lidian account 
gives us a developed idea of a totally different kind» whatever the 
germ may be. 

The name Kalki is derived from kalka, and would mean *the de- 
stroyer of what is foul ’. The Mara|hl variant haJamhl points to the same 
meaning. Some (for example Ward in his ‘ Hindoos ’) derive the word 
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from Kiedi and a root kai to destroy, but this is not authenticated. The 
name is thus purely Indian, and furnishes another piece of evidence 
loT the indigenous origin of this Avatara. 
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SYNCRETISM IN RELIGION AS ILLUS- 
TRATED IN THE HISTORY OF PARSISM 

By JAMES HOPE MOULTON 

It may, I suppose, be regarded as certain that Syncretism plays 
a more or less considerable part in all the more highly developed 
religions. The primitive beliefs of isolated and remote peoples, like 
their language, their racial type, and their institutions, may be treated 
as approximately unmixed. But higher culture brings a higher 
receptivity to ideas which may be found among neighbouring peoples, 
even though the bias against foreign elements may forbid conscious 
borrowing. And as soon as conquest brings race mixture, or peaceful 
settlements of different tribes take place witliin the same area, the 
mixture of religious ideas becomes inevitable. A further cause of 
syncretism in religion is seen in the results of a deliberate propaganda. 
A great reformer or originator appears, and sweeps the people along 
• into a new faith. But old ideas are not so easily got rid of ; and 
it soon isliound that the most deep-seated of them have only changed 
their form, not their real nature, in being adapted to the new theory. 

I propose in this paper to examine the leading features of the Mazda- 
yasna, with a view to identify the probable source of each, and the 
manner of their adaptation for reception into the complex system of 
Parsi theology and ritual. 

We have first to ask what are the elements that contributed to the 
resultaftt that we know. Strictly speaking, we ought to begin with 
a proof that there is syncretism. But it is difficult to imagine any one** 
seriously arguing that Parsism as we see it is a single homogeneous 
S3r8tem which issued fully developed from Zarathushtrg’s brain. We 
shall prove our thesis best by assuming it as a working hypothesis, 
appljdng it in turn to the characteristic elements of the religion, and 
justifying it by jts success in explaining the phenomena. 

T^e t^ee main t3^s of Avestan texts answer broadly to the 
thr^ forces which have joined in the making of Parsism. Oldest, 
in essence, though not in actual composition,^ stand the Yashts, with 

^ I need npt tom aside to aigue against Darmesteter’s paradoxical rearrange- 
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which may be put the G&tha HaptanghaitI aud the later 'Yasna. 
This is obviously the part of the Avesta where we find the closest 
material correspondence with the Veda. Here come the great majority 
of the divinities and the religious ideas which we recognize as derived 
from the period of Indo-lranian unity. Our test for primitive Aryan 
elements is a fairly easy one — ^we may put by the further qufttion 
how many of those go back to Indo-Germanic antiquity. We do not 
indeed take as primitive everything which we find in our Indian and 
Persian sources alike. Nasatya, for instance, does not strike us as 
uralt ; and if his name is found in the Avesta (F. x. 9, xix. 43) as the 
title of a fiend, despite the meaning, it is clearly a sign of late anti- 
Hindu polemic, just as Gaotema (Yt. xiii. 16) marks a hostile allusion 
to Buddhism.^ But with these few exceptions the coincidence of Veda 
and Avesta is clear evidence for the pan-Aryan inheritance. There 
is naturally no corresponding test by which we may recognize what 
arose on purely Iranian ground, before Zarathushtra came ; but, 
to make our system complete, elements of this class would have 
to be allowed for. It should be added that the system of Mithraism 
gives us this unreformed Iranian religion, when stripped (as Professor 
Cumont reminds me) of its various accretions from Babylonia, and 
perhaps elsewhere. 

So we come to Zaratliushtra. For our purpose it does not matter 
whether ho or his immediate disciples composed the G&th&s. They 
represent his direct teaching ; and it would be difficult to find in such 
remote antiquity^ clearer signs of one commanding mind showing 
themselves all over a religious system. There is a note of pliilosophio 
abstractness in the peculiar features of Parsism, and it is mainly 
connected with tho material that belongs to the Gathas alrme. It 
would not surprise us on Indian soil, but in Iran it seems to stand 
by itself, and is most naturally interpreted by referring it to the 
thinker to whom parts at least of the Gathas distinctly profess to 
belong.^ To accept this ascription, and allow full weight to the initia- 
tive of a powerful and original thinker, as real a Founder as Buddha 
or Mohammed, seems decidedly the easiest and most redbonable 
* explanation of the facts. 

ment. It is hard to believe that its lamented author would have cemtinued 
to champion it#gainst the consensus of scholarship, had he lived to see how 
it was received. 

* Cf. Jackson, ZoroaeUr, .pp, 177 sq. 

* The great weight of the authorities who accept Professor A. Y, W. Jackson’s 
plea for the traditional date (7th-€th cent. b. c.) makes me unwilling to hold 
out for higher antiquity. But I wish we could add another century or two I 
Jackson himself (Zaroaefxr, p. 172) evidently would like to push tho date back 
a little. 

*- Cf. Geldi^j: in Eno. Brit.* xziv. 820. 
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Last among the Avestan types, and very different from the others, 
is that which is characteristic of the Vendidsd. In associating the 
Magi with this element it will be necessary to prolong the preface 
a ftttle, and ask who the Magi were. We start from the important 
statement of Herodotus (i. 101) that they were one of the six tribes 
of t^e Medes.^ The mention of ’Api^avroi (*Ar%yazaiUava^) there 
as a distinct y«vos, shows that the other five were not ‘ Aryan They 
were Aryan in language, however, if we can trust Strabo’s statement 
(p. 724) that the Persians and Medes, Bactrlaus and Sogdianians 
were biwykwroi irapa fUKpov. This, of course, proves nothing as to 
race. I postulate three strata in the population : — (1) Aryans proper, 
a relatively small body of immigrant conquerors from the north ; 
(2) people of the Mediterranean stock, who had spoken an Indo* 
Qermanic language from a period lying far beyond our ken, and had 
invaded Media generations before the Persians ; (3) aboriginal tribes, 
subjugated by the foregoing, and conformed in language to them. 
To t^s last division I assign the Magi. The name was not of their 
own choosing, any more than Oraeci for the Hellenes, or Wdsh for the 
Cymry. The supjwsed Semitic etymon is rejected by Noldeke and 
Bezold, and in form the word strongly recalls others from various 
Indo-Germanio sources. The old Persian Magu exactly answers to 
the Gothic magu ‘ boy ’ or ‘ servant ’ ( cf. our maid), Gaulish Magu-nx, 
which may be interpreted by old Irish mug ‘ slave ’. Brugmann 
connects Gothic mawild ‘ girl ’, Skt. mahild ‘ woman ’, wliich show 
that the meaning ‘ slave ’ was a derived one : the Avestan mayava 
unwedde^ ’ points, I think, the same way. But that old Persian 
early adapted the word in the direction which Germanic and Keltic 
show, i| a very easy assumption ; and ‘ slaves ’ on the lips of Iranian 
conquerors may have meant very much what ‘ Helots ’ meant from 
the Spartans addressing the vanquished autochthons. It will be 
obvious, therefore, why the name is avoided in the Avesta, even in those 
parts which, on our hypothesis, owe their main impulse to the Magi. 
Its solitary occurrence (Ys. Ixv. 7, a prose passage, presumably late) 
echoes in the compound moyu-tbis ‘ Magus-hater,’ the memory of 
racial hatred which prompted the Mayo<t>6vta, That Persian Fifth of 
November commemorated the last effort of the native population to 
regain power, an effort which only the genius of Darius availed to 
frustrate. We may well regard Gaumata’s fellow victims, the expia- 
tion df wh'ose ‘ lie ’ is recorded on the rock of Behistan, as insurgents 
in the same caivc. • Defeated in their struggle for temporal power, 
the Magi made a more successful bid for spiritual dominion ; and 

* Strabo (p. 727) names tlarturxoptu and 'Axatiuvidai and Mayoi as inhabiting 
country between Susa* and Persepolis. These are atfipov rivds ^iov (iiXttTai: 
other txibes are Xfiarpucoi, and others yfopytKoi (Zoroastrians proper ?). 
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when the religion of Zarathushtra first came to the knowledge of the 
Greeks it was assumed to be essentially the religion of the Magi. 

It will simplify our inquiry if we reverse the chronological order and 
attempt first to pick out elements in Parsism which may be assigned 
to Magian sources. Our hypothetical reconstruction prepares us to 
look out for features of a lower culture and a lower range of thought. 
A preliminary objection might be raised, that a clan of mere shamans, 
despised and hated by the superior race who had but lately re-esta- 
blished their political supremacy, would not easily slip into the priest- 
hoods of the higher religion, still less infect this religion with the virus 
of their own mechanical ritual and lifeless creed. But there are appo- 
site parallels for this seemingly improbable development. Professor 
J. G. Frazer cites for me the case of the Kurumbas in the Nilgiri 
Hills. These aboriginals are employed as priests by the Badagas, 
who dread them intensely, though strong enough to have perpetrated 
Mayo^vta on a large scale when convinced that the Kurumbas were 
bewitcliing them. Similarly in New Guinea ‘ the Motu (immigrants) 
employ the Koitapu (aborigines) as sorcerers to heal their sick, to give 
them fine weather, &c. The aboriginals, as such, are believed to 
have full powers over the elements.’ We might, perhaps, compare 
the Assyrians sending a priest from the deported Israelites to teach 
their own colonists ‘ the manner of the God of the land ’, and so save 
them from the plague of lions (2 Kings xvii. 26 sq.). Then we may 
remember that these natives had been living among the people of 
the higher race for generations ; and they must have had abundant 
opportunity to impress their claim to occult powers upor^ the more 
ignorant of their neighbours. The intrusion of the Magi was no sudden 
change. The (ifiravan and zaotar of Zoroastrianism proper |ield no 
hereditary ofiice,^ and the Magian volunteer would at first be welcomed 
as an expert in ritual by neighbours who knew and dreaded his occult 
power. In a generation or two a usage might arise which would soon 
acquire prescriptive right. 

Now there are a few scraps of external evidence which will help us 
^to isolate the Magi for examination apart from the Farsi *system. 
They are found in close connexion with Babylon, where a Bab-Mag 
appears in 687 b.o. (Jer. xxxix. 3, 13), entirely outside Zarathushtrian 
conditions, ^here they had high reputation as astrologers and 
oneiromancers — ^the two characteristics associated with their name 
in Matt. ii. 1-12, Neither of these fields of occult lore is allowed to 
take any prominent place in the Avestan system ; while magic, which 
even took its name from these outstanding professors of the art, is 
frowned upon in the Avesta.® Then in £zek. viii. 16 sq., we find 

* Geiger cites Ya. xi. 6 and x. 15. 

■ * Cf. the passages cited by Bartholomae, WOrterb, s. w. yStav and pairikS. 
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attributed to men in Jerusalem before the Exile a kind of sun-worship 
accompanied with the use of the harsom. This ritual cannot be 
Zoroastrian : the date forbids. And though haresman is a good 
Iranian word, it seems to have replaced something quite different 
expr^sed by a cognate harezi^^ Skt. barhis, the grass on which 
the sacrifice was laid: cf. Herod, i. 132 vTroTraa-as ttolyjv w airaXo}- 
Tarrfv, futAio-ra Sc to rptl^vAAov, iwt ravrrfg Wr}K€ Syv rravra ra Kpia.^ 
That the haresman was developed out of the barhis is sufficiently 
demonstrated by Oldenberg, iJcZtgr. d. Veda, pp. 342 sq., where the use 
of the verb star, ‘to strew’, is noted as a survival entirely unsuited for 
the barsom. It may be observed that in Yt. v. 102 Anahita apparently 
sits on a barezi§ in the old Aryan manner.^ When then wo find in 
Ezekiel the notice of sun-worship joined witli the ‘ holding of the 
branch to the nose ’, we most naturally assume the presence of a 
cultus which is identical with that of Parsism in its later form, but 
not in its earlier : this reasonably works out as a purely Magian rite, 
not otherwise known as detached from Parsism. The adoration of 
the sun is a very obvious link which would facilitate the syncretism. 
The spirit of the sun cult among inheritors of the old Aryan nature- 
worship would differ not a little from that of the Median aboriginal 
cult ; and both alike would differ widely from the abstract and mystical 
sense in which Zarathushtra looked on the resplendent emblem of a 
deity not formed after the likeness of any sensible object. But for 
the unthinking crowd it would be quite enough that the sun was 
adored in all three forms of faith: the subtler differences would be 
* unseen. ^ 

There are two very conspicuous usages which the ancients regarded 
as the ^stinguishing marks of Magianism. They are brought together 
in a sentence of Strabo (p. 735) tovs 8c Mayov*? ov dairrovcriv, dXX 
ouovojS/Horovs etoerf tovtov^ 8c koX p.yyrpa€ri crvvipx^o'Oat irarptov vevopLurrai. 
It need not be shown that the former was naturalized in Parsism 
from an early date. The ritual of the Dakhma is expounded at length 
in the Vendid&d, and it is perhaps the one distinguisliing mark of 
the Parsls which is familiar to the man in the street to-day. But it^ 
is assuredly no original feature. Herodotus (i. 140) expressly says that 

But there are magical uses traceable in the Avesta, and duo, on my theory, to 
the Magi ; thus the use of the feather of the varenjina birc^ in Yt xiv. 35. 
Strabo (p. 762) speaks very definitely of the prevalence of magical arts among 
the Persians in his time. 

* With this of. Strabo p. 732 sq. It is noteworthy in this passage that the 
necessary Magus does not offer the sacrifice. Ho only recites the Btoyovlj] or 
Yaahi, just as he does in the familiar picture in Avestan MSS., reproduced on 
the title-page of Greldner’s Avesta — barsom in right hand, service-book in left. 

• The passage is not clear enough to base any argument upon, but the barezis 
there mat/ be due to reminiscence. 
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it was a Marian practice, wheresus the Persians covered a body with 
wax and buried it. Even apart from this notice — oharacteristio of 
the remarkable accuracy of Herodotus in his delineation Pernan 
and Magian religion — ^we might well have assumed the custom to W 
no Aryan one, but indigenous in Media. The well>known di£|pulty 
as to the tombs of the Achaemenidae is most simply solved by assuming 
that the Magian rule was not yet adopted by the Persians : there are, 
of course, ways of getting round it, as Darmesteter showed, but the 
alternative view is more satisfactory. The same may be said of 
Cambyses’ treatment of the corpse of Amestris (Herod, iii. 16) ; though 
really in this case, as in that of Xerxes’ profane treatment of the 
sacred element water (Herod, vii. 35),^ the character of the royal 
sinner would make a lapse from orthodoxy not very surprising. There 
have been Most Christian monarchs whose reputations as Fidei 
Defenaores would be seriously imperilled if we were unreasonably 
particular about correlating faith and practice. Nevertheless the 
most probable explanation seems to be that the kings were (trans- 
gressing only Magian orthodoxy, which had not yet entered the 
religion of the court and nobles of Persia, whatever may have been 
the case with the popular creed. It is antecedently improbable 
enough that the Achaemenidae should have yielded spiritual allegiance 
to Gaumftta’s kith and kin until time had shrouded their political 
activity in oblivion ; and the only open question is whether we are 
right in regarding these features as specifically Magian. 

Cambyses supplies us with a link with that other question. Herodotus 
tells us (iii. 31) that he consulted the Persian ‘ royal judges ’ whether 
there was a law permitting a man to marry his sister. Their eminently 
judicious reply shows that they knew nothing of the Magian law 
which made this the very crown of good actions ; and Herodotus, 
a century later, records the reply without betraying any consciousness 
that the Magi stood for the principle which would have suited Cam- 
byses so well. His contemporary Xanthus bears express testimony to the 
lAvetuk-daa, attributing it to the Magi.^ Their successors of S^anian 
, times belaud the consanguineous marriage in extravagant terms which 
suggest that they could not easily persuade the Mazdayasnian folk 
to accept their dicta. It was easier to convince the royal house : thus 
we find Arta«erxes Mnemon marrying his daughters Atossa and 
Amestris.^ The practice was kept out of the Avesta, and modem 
Parsis vehemently repudiate it. It seems very clear that tb« was 
a wholly Magian element, which never succeeded in attaching itself 
to Parsism proper. . 

* Of which he repented, to judge from his reverential treatment of the sea 
at his second venture (vii. 64). 

* Ap. Gem. Alex. Strom, iii 2, 11 (p. 616). 


' Plutarch, Artox. 23i 
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There is, I believe, another source from which we can deduce some 
characteristics of Magian religion. In a paper written some eight 
yfMurs ago ^ I argued that we should read the Book of Tobit as an old 
Median folk-lore story, rewritten by a Jew and adapted for purposes 
of education, but without removing characteristic traces of its origina] 
conditions. Now it is just the Vendidad elements of Parsism which 
show themselves in Tobit. The merit of burying the dead answers 
strikingly in its emphasis to that which it doubtless replaced in the 
original story, where the hero ^ would accumulate great merit by 
removing to the dakhma a corpse that was polluting the sacred earth. 
That this is the meaning of the motive in Tobit is confirmed by the 
appearance of the un-Jewish and apparently quite otiose dog : he is, 
of course, essential for the Magian ritual. The draona or ‘ corpse- 
cake rightly recognized by Kohut in iv. 17, is not peculiar to Magian- 
ism, but is at any rate not Jewish. Then there are faint traces of 
the kkvStuk-daa, in the emphasis laid on the duty of marrying within 
the ‘]^nship ’. Next I call attention to the fiend Asmodaeus. His 
identity with AeSma Daeva has long been assumed. Now, though 
the collocation occurs in the Gathas, the real prominence of ‘ the fiend 
Violence * belongs to the later Avesta ; and like most of the other 
individual fiends he belongs most probably to the Magian stratum. 
In Tobit he is distinctly Lust rather than Hate, though he shows 
the latter quality as well : he used his characteristic emblem, the 
‘ murderous spear ’, upon Tobias’s predecessors. I need not repeat 
what 1 said about the parallels in Avesta and Shah Nameh for the story 
*of the bin<)ing of Asmodaeus and the use of the charm which restores 
Tobit’s eyesight. The ‘ seven angels who stand in the presence ’ 
have an^ obvious parallel in Parsism, and it is the only one which even 
faintly suggests the non-Magian side. One very important point 
remains. It was a serious difficulty to me in my first study of Tobit 
that the bpok has no eschatology. I see now that this is a strong 
confirmation of the theory I am advocating. The doctrine of im- 
mortality is manifestly Zarathushtra’s own : what earlier conceptions 
he built on were assuredly Aryan. It is reasonable to assume that ^ 
the Magi had no more eschatology than the Babylonians and other 
native tribes of Western Asia. Tobit accordingly falls into line with 
the rest of our evidence for a Magianism untouched by Aryan religion. 

On some such lines as these we may eliminate the Magian elements 
in thg Avesta. That this involves branding the ritual of modem 
Parsism as essentially alien to the Mazdayasna is an inference I should 
not draw. The new was assimilated to the old, and homogeneity 

* BmpoaHory Times, xi. 267-60. 

* Necessarily with a oompanion, or it would have been mortal sin. Presum- 
ably Tobit and Tobias were in parinership for this duty. 
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was achieved in the same way as in other religions which have absorbed 
a cultus foreign to their original constitution. 1 am only concerned 
with origins, and I think we may safely regard the Vendidfid as an 
accretion historically, however its ritual may have domesticated itiJblf 
in Parsism of later times. I pass on to the earlier strata, and ask 
what are the features which we may assign to Zarathushtra hfinsdf. 
We naturally determine these by looking at the G^th&s. We note 
at once the prominence of the Amesha Spenta. They and Mazda 
fill the whole field. Their names — especially those of Vohu Mano 
and Asha Vahishta — are very frequently used in such a way that 
we cannot feel quite sure whether there is personification or not. It 
looks as though they were new conceptions in the main, as yet not 
much more personal than the abstract qualities which a modem 
minor poet will personify by the easy device of capital letters. If 
so, they are presumably Zarathushtra’s own coinage, a motive for 
which it is not hard to see. The absence of the Aryan nature-spirits, 
headed by Mithra, is very significant, when we note that they are 
back again in the Gatha HaptanghaitI, and fill the Yashts from 
beginning to end. They cannot have been omitted by accident. Nor 
were they, I think, merely ignored. The old problem of the difference 
between the Indian dem and the Avestan daeva is best solved, I venture 
to believe, by recognizing Zarathushtra’s intention to denounce the 
Aryan daivaa as powers of evil.’^ He did not name them, and it was 
easy for after-generations to forget what he meant, and take the 
da^va to be merely evil spirits of the ordinary kind : formal sub- 
ordination to Ahura Mazda, as angels of his court, was a simple way* 
of reintroducing them in all their former glory. The prophet had, 
however, another method of dealing with the divinities whom he was 
expelling from their thrones. The people were not ready for a pure 
monotheism. He accordingly surrounded Ahura Mazda with arch- 
angels who were too abstract to endanger the essence of his mono- 
theism. They bore the stamp of his own philosophic mind, but they 
were not strictly his own invention and nothing more. Professor 
Williams Jackson has shown how the Gathas retain distinSt traces 
of the Aryan connexion of certain spheres of influence with conceptions 
which Zarathushtra adapted for his purpose.^ Thus Aramaiti from 
Aryan times aWatched over the Earth, and in the Gathas she seems 
to retain this province. She is, nevertheless, a purely abstract idea, 
the principle of Devotion ; and this has existed side by side with 
the meaning Earth from the first. It would seem ^hat 2<arathu8htra 
fastened on certain conceptions which lent themselves to his purpose, 
retained certain harmless features which might help to popularize 

’ This may be combined with the suggestions of Geldner in Ene, Brit.* 1. o. 

*. See the Orundriss der iron. Philologie, ii. 636, and references there. 
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them, And developed the abstract element on which he mainly 
relied. 

If I am right in crediting the reformer himself with those features 
of Parsism which turn away from Aryan nature-cultus towards a highly 
abstract and spiritual religious atmosphere, it is natural to ask whether 
the ihime and conception of Ahura Mazda himself may not have 
come from the same source. It is perhaps not possible to dogmatize 
here, the disturbing feature being the fact that this divine name is 
the only characteristic of the religion which is conspicuous in the 
Aohaemenian inscriptions. I should very tentatively propose this 
reconstruction. Assuming as I do that Zarathushtra’s date lies well 
behind the age of Darius, I regard the name Ahura Mazda as his 
special revelation. The names he got from Aryan antiquity, but the 
combination and the attributes he attached were his own. It is just 
the element in a new religion in which the founder is likely to innovate. 
The Glathas themselves show us the prophet succeeding mainly with 
the royal family : the nobles and court may be assumed as following 
their*lead. In that case may not King Vlshtaspa’s name have been 
repeated in a family of the same stock and the same religion, so as 
to reappear in Darius’s father ? There may even be a contrast with 
the names current in the other branch of the Achaemenid house : 
Qyrus and Cambyses seem to have had old divine names belonging 
to rivers, the sacredness of which was characteristic of the old Aryan 
faith — ^Darius’s father is named after the Constantine of Zoroastrianism 
proper.^ But this is perhaps fanciful : more to the point is the state- 
► ment in one form of the Behistan Inscription that Auramazda was 
‘ god of tfie Aryans with which we may couple the emphasis Darius 
lays on the help that Auramazda gives to him in his wars with rebels 
of a presumably different religion. If so, the Zarathushtrian Reform 
was in Darius’s day almost confined to the court circles. What was 
the creed of the people?® Herodotus (i. 131 sq.) gives us a classical 
description of the religion of the Persians, which answers with wonderful 
accuracy to the picture of Indo-Iranian religion as restored by the 
comparative method. If the ‘ Aryans ’ in the Behistan Inscription 
and the ’Api^avroC of Herodotus are the highest caste, the royal* 
family and the nobles, we may assume another and larger stratum 
of the population inheriting Indo-Germanic speech and ideas : in race 
they may have been related to these ‘ Aryans ’ and the native popula- 

^ West’s discovery that Darius in 606 b. c. reformed the calendar on Zarathush- 
trian lines strengthens a suspicion that it is Darius, not Cyrus, with whom the 
Btoiotly Zoroastrian failh begins in the Achaemenian royal house. 

• Note Tiele’s remark {BeligionagesehicJite, ii. ^33) that Herodotus portrays 
the religion of the people, the Inscriptions that of the court, the Avesta that 
of the priests. 

C.B. II 
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tion respectively, much as the Perioeci in Laconia were related- to the 
Spartans and the Helots. Now Herodotus tells us that the Pernans 
worshipped Zeus, tov kukXov TroKra tov ovpavov Aia KoXcovTcs. It is 
generally assumed that he calls the supreme deity * Zeus * merely 
from his Greek instinct. But it is at least possible that he heard 
in Persia a name for the sky-god which sounded so much like * Zfius \ 
being m fact the same word, that >he really believed they used the 
familiar name.^ This incidentally explains why the name ’OpofuiorSiit 
(.Auramazda') does not appear in Greek writers until another century 
has passed. In Yt. iii. 13 (a metrical passage, presumably ancient) we 
find paiat dpaoS . . . Avrd MainyuS, * Angra fell from heaven ' : see 
Bartholomae, s.v. dyav. Since Dyaua survives in the Veda as a 
divine name as well as a common noun — ^just as dies and IHeapiter 
in Latin — ^it is antecedently probable that the Iranians still worshipped 
the ancestral deity by his old name. 

There follows the question of Zarathushtra’s responsibility for the 
so-called dualism of the Mazdayasna. Towards this we may note as 
follows. (1) Characteristic names like Angra Mainyu and Aedma 
Daeva, foimd in the Gathas, are conceived in the same abstract style 
as the names of Ahura and the Amesha which we have been crediting 
to Zarathushtra’s own mind. (2) Tliese names do not occur in the 
Inscriptions, nor do they appear in Greek writers of Achaemenian 
times. This would seem to show that they were slow in securing 
a general acceptance. Such an inference would prevent us from 
assigning them to Aryan antiquity. There is now a rather subtle 
linguistic phenomenon which I venture to put forward as possibly 
significant. Whence came the Greek ’Apei/xavios ? Assuredly not 
from the Avesta, where Angra Mainyu is always not one word but 
two,® and shows a characteristic nasal in the first syllable. Clearly 
Old Persian is responsible. But this would require *ahranianyti§, which 
may indeed be presumed from later forms like ahraman. Whenoe, 
then, the in Greek ? Does it not require a feminine form *ahri- 
manyvS ? It seems to me that the conception of the evil spirit as 
female must have come from an independent source, corRieoted, 
'^rhaps, with the thought of the Druj, the Parsi Duessa, whose ‘ bad 
pre-eminence ’ throughout the Avesta may well reflect the Aryan 
antiquity of the fiend Falsehood. If this suggestion is right, we have 
one among many survivals of the Aryan demon-world. That all 
three strata of Parsism contribute their quota to the ultimate demono- 
logy is antecedently probable. What the Magi gave may be easily 

* The suggestion occurred to me independently, but it was anticipated by 
Spiegel, JErfon. Alt. iL 190. 

* The same contrast meets us in 'Opoitiaitfs, 'Avpoicuos, 'Qitav6s (Vohu 
Manah, in Cappadocia), 
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conjectured. The very fact that the exact parallelism of the world 
of Ahriman with that of Ormazd is left imperfect, strongly suggests 
their work : it is not the only point, as we have seen, in which the 
iftagi failed to acclimatize their theology entire. The hellish counter- 
parts of the Amesha are but shadowy conceptions, dragged in for 
theilake of theory, but never really living: the presence of Indra 
and Nasatya among them, moreover, betrays decidedly a late stage 
in the development. It is suggestive that Yasht xxii is a fragment: 
the exquisite picture of the vision of heaven is worked out completely, 
but something seems to have sealed the lips of that interpolator when 
he tried to caricature it with a mathematically exact counterpart in 
hell. The existence in Western Asia of dualistic systems not con- 
nected with Parsism is assumed by excellent authorities as supplying 
a background for Isa. xlv. 7, where Kohut’s recognition of anti- 
Zoroastrian polemic is now rightly abandoned. If the Magi held such 
a system, we can account for all the real dualism there is in the Avesta. 
Zarathushtra himself built on the Aryan demonology alone, where 
the destructive forces of Nature were mainly prominent, and developed 
especially the ethical conception of Falsehood,^ characteristic of the 
people whose supreme virtue was Truth. Earliest of all the world*s 
great thinkers to wrestle udth the problem of the origin of Evil, Zara- 
thushtra postulated on this basis a primaeval spirit that ‘ chose evil 
in thought, word, and deed and interpreted life as an incessant 
strife between Good and Evil, to end in the eternal triumph of Spenta 
Mainyu and men who take his side. 

^ One special field in which syncretism seems to me apparent is too 
complex to deal with at the end of this paper. I refer to the con- 
ception of the Fravashis, on which I have little to add to my con- 
clusions contained in a paper of six years ago ; ® I summarize them 
in a line or two. The concept is not Zarathushtra 's, for he signifi- 
cantly ignores it in the Gathas. But the ambiguities and incon- 
sistencies which perplex the Avestan doctrine may be helped by 
recognizing two conceptions of different origins, imperfectly combined. 
There a^e the Aryan ancestor-spirits, the Vedic pitdrahy always plural, ^ 
who are partly responsible for the fact that the Fravashis are always 
those * of the pious * : cf . the ManeSy and the Gterman use of sdig^ 

• 

' The fact that Germanic (cf. Germ. Trugy our dream) agrees with the Iranian 
meaniag of the root suggests that Sanskrit (Vedic druh) has generalized a word 
that meant false rather than injuriovs from the beginniag. 

■ Ys. XXX. 5. • 

* Journal of Theological Studiesy 1902, pp. 614r-27. 

* Geldner (£nc. Brit^ s. v. Zoroaster) gives another reason, the fact that 
fravashi means * confession of faith*: Justi follows him (in Qrundrissy ii. 411). 
But the other may well have been the original reason. 

H 2 
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And there is the primitive notion of the External Soul, which may, of 
course, have been held by Aryans — cf. plentiful Indo-Germanic examples 
of it in Frazer’s Ooiden Bough '^ — ^but was probably brought into the 
Farsi system by the Magi. 

One other very large subject bearing on my title I must be content 
only to name — ^the question of Babylonian influence on Parsism. It 
will not, I think, add a fourth to the strata here described, and may 
therefore, be left for the purposes of this inquiry. 


20 

THE ZOROASTRIAN CODE OF 
GENTLEHOOD 

By NASARVANJI MANECKJI COOPER. (Absteact) 

Though I cannot lay claim to the erudition in Zoroastrian lore pos- 
sessed by some distinguished Parsis unable to come to Europe to attend 
this Congress, I have felt that, in the absence of a better representative 
of our race, I could not return a negative answer to requests made to 
me by many of my co-religionists, and also by European friends of dis- 
tinction, to speak here as a Zoroastrian on Zoroastrianism. I am proud 
to speak to this assembly on the subject of the faith which the Parsis 
have consistently followed in adversity as well as in prosperity, to which • 
they were loyal not only when it was the State religion of tfle Father- 
land, but when loyalty to conviction meant suffering, ending in death 
or exile ; the faith to which they cling amid all the upheavals iVrought 
by the direct contact of West and East in these days. The Parsis of 
India and the ‘ Gubrs ’ of Persia may be but a small remnant com- 
pared with the number of followers of Zoroaster two thousand years 
ago ; but they have remained unabsorbed by other races and other 
faiths. Social habits may be modified to suit the changed cohditions 
” of life brought by modern civilization ; we may be amenable, in some 
degree at least, to the transformations now taking place in Indian 
political conceptions ; we may have forsaken, or at least modified, 
the garb rendered sacrosanct by immemorial custom. But amid 
these mutations the * sacred fire ’ goes not out. First lighted m the 
pre-historic days when Iran was in the glory of her fame and power, 
the sacred flame has been handed on without break from generation 
to generation, from fire-temple to fire-temple, and bums to-day in 
the land of our origin and the land of our adoption, as also in other 


‘ iiL 362-76. 
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lands whither Parsis have gone, ever being consumed yet not con- 
sumed — ^the symbol both of the indestructibility of the lamp of Truth, 
ayd of the eternal authority and rule of its Author. The sacred fire 
in the Atesh Bahram (holy of holies) in each Parsi temple stands for 
a lo^ conception of the Divine Being and of man’s relation to Him. 

From the magnitude of the work Zoroastrianism has accomplished 
in the promotion of human culture (and culture — ^the moderation and 
considerateness, and the truth and sincerity of educated men and 
women in the various relations and concerns of life — ^bcing the practical 
form in which the qualities and reality of our religious faiths manifest 
themselves), it becomes an interesting inquiry to learn from an examina- 
tion of such rules of life as are scattered through the religious books 
of the Zoroastrians or ancient Persians what is the Pars) code of 
gentlehood. I must pass by the spiritual side of Zoroastrian lore, 
its insistence upon reverence, thanksgiving, prayer, and praise, as 
their discussion would bo beyond the limits of my task, and must 
deal, only with ‘the whole duty of man’ in relation to his fellows, 
as an outcome of those beliefs. This duty was set forth by our 
Prophet in Three Words which remain unaffected by the mutations 
of the ages as they pass — 

Humata, Huklita, Hvarshta 

— Good Thoughts, Good Words, Good Deeds. Upon these great watch- 
words the whole ethical system expounded in the Zend-Avesta and 
other sacred wirings is based. In comprehensiveness and reach 
they compare with the moral standard set by the Hebrew prophet 
of old : ‘ And what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? ’ (Mic. vi. 8). 
Ceremonial purity has its place in Mazdaism, but, as in the intention 
of the Mosaic law, it is to be secondary and symbolic. 

The practical application of the Three Words is not left to the varying 
standards of differing ages and climes. The moral teaching of which 
they are the core runs through our sacred writings, and is applied, 
clearly and decisively, to all our relations of life. The difference, 
between good and evil thoughts and actions is not loft in doubt or 
to be solved by the unaided ‘ inner light ’. Evil actions are enumerated 
and condemned ; while conversely moral virtues are enjoined, and 
promised both present and future rewards, the latter as a certainty 
the fbrmer as a probability. Virtue is a garment of honour while 
wickedness is a rpbe of shame. But the motives with which virtue is 
practised are not to be those of sordid and calculating self-interest. 
Intentions, as well as deeds, are weighed by the Almighty, and must 
be pure to be acceptable with Him. Nor is there to be faithless 
repining when, in spite of sober and righteous living, the sorrow 
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and suffering so closely woven in the fabric of life overtakes a 
worthy man. 

I lay some stress upon the spiritual ends and aims of our moral 
philosophy in order to show that if there be warrant for the coin- 
plaint that prosperity in these modem days has tended to makg the 
Zoroastrians of Bombay too materialistic, the fact remains that that 
deadening spirit is expressly reprobated in our sacred literature. 


The Domestic Vietues 

In passing from the general and abstract to the particular, I cannot 
do better than begin with family life. Though a man has duties to 
himself, as the code of Zoroaster fully recognizes, he does not and 
cannot ‘ live unto himself alone ’. The working out of his moral 
nature is in the main determined by his conduct towards otherl5^ 
with whom he is brought into contact ; and those relationships begin 
in the family and the home. The Western ideals of home life»were 
embodied in all essentials in the religious beliefs of Iran at a time when 
the Britons were still in the darkness of savagery and idol-worship. 
In the teachings of the great Prophet of Iran the home is rightly 
made the centre and nursery of the domestic virtues, the place where 
‘ gentlehood ’ is cultivated. Zoroastrianism teaches the regulation, 
not the crucifixion, of natural instincts and appetites. It knows not 
the philosophy which ‘ forbids to marry ’. On the contrary, the 
married state is recommended as calculated to promote a religious ^ 
and virtuous life. Prostitution and sins of lust are uxjsparingly 
reprobated, whether committed in the married or single state. Dread- 
ful doom is pronounced upon those who commit sodomy and other 
unnatural offences. The wife is required to ‘ obey ’ her husband, 
as in the Anglican marriage service ; but the whole spirit of our sacred 
writings, confirmed by what we know of the history of ancient Iran, 
points to the equality of the wife in social status with her husband, 
and to perfect liberty of action on her part. * 

* The duties of the husband and father are laid down with minuteness. 
He has to keep himself in good health and to pay attention to matters 
of -sanitation affecting the health of those belonging to him. On its 
sanitary side, ft may be remarked, the Zoroastrian code is as striking in 
its wisdom and completeness as the Mosaic law; and many of the 
so-called ‘ceremonial’ practices are, in reality, enjoined to promote the 
physical well-being of the community. The husband must be valiant 
in protecting and preserving his family from outside violence; and 
he must be industrious, in order to provide them with the n e ce ssar ies 
and comforts of life. The Parsi mother is invariably devoted to. 
her children ; and the father is also required by his religion to look 
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after their spiritual and temporal education. He has to bring them 
up well prepared to fight the battle of life with perseverance, diligence, 
honesty, and integrity. It is scarcely necessary to say that in a religion 
emphasizing the domestic virtues, obedience and love of parents is 
incubated. 

Business Relationships 

The Mazdian Scriptures give no countenance to the false weight 
or the unjust balance. Rectitude of business dealing is most strictly 
and expressly enjoined. Included among the most heinous sins is 
that of the man who ‘ consumes anything which is received into his 
custody, and becomes an embezzler ’ ; or who ‘ commits oppression 
to make the things of others his own ’. Even the too common practice 
of neglecting to return a loaned article is reprobated ; and its non- 
return after it has been asked for is bluntly denominated as ‘ robbery ’. 
Industry and thoroughness in business h'fe are again and again in- 
culcated, and as aU the world knows have been practised with good 
effedt in modem times in all parts of India. No race of mankind can 
compare in affluence with the Parsis of Western India in proportion 
to' their numbers, and in the vast majority of cases the wealth of our 
rich men has been obtained by business enterprise within the last 
hundred years. 

Truthfulness 

No attentive reader can fail to notice the frequency with which 
in our sacred books truth is extolled and falsehood, with its evil 
brood of^slander, malice, envy, and uncharitableness, is condemned. 
Asked whether living in fear and falsehood is worse than death, the 
Spirit pf Wisdom emphatically answers in the affirmative. The con- 
test between good and evil, truth and falsehood, knows no truce 
or cessation, and the Zoroastrian is commanded to take an active and 
diligent share therein. 

Benevolence 

Our*code of ‘ Gentlehood ’ does not stop at rectitude : it stirs the 
heart to pity and the hand to help. Truth, thankfulness, contentment, 
are placed high in the category of ‘ ways and motives of good deeds 
whereby people arrive most at heaven but the firs^ place therein 
is given to benevolence. ‘ The first good work,’ said the Spirit of 
Wisdom, ‘is liberality.’ It should be noted, however, that in the com- 
mendation of or\p virtue care is taken not to minimize the importance 
of other worthy qualities. 

When the pilgrim fathers of the Indian Parsis landed at Sanjan 
in Guzerat, they sent a dastvr to Jadi Rana, the Hindu ruler of the 
country, seeking permission to settle there. Responding to a demand 
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from the Baja for information as to their usages and customs, the most 
learned of the Persians drew up sixteen Shleas or distiohs, one of which 
declared : ‘ We are enjoined to be liberal in our charities and especially 
in excavating tanks and wells.* In those times of almost exclusive 
occupation in tillage of the soil this was a very practical and i^ful 
form of liberality. In these modem days of industrial development the 
liberality of the Parsis has taken a wider range. There is no com- 
munity in the world so well provided for by organized charities and 
institutions, in proportion to its size, as our own. The communal 
funds for education, helping the unfortunate or indigent or aged, 
maintaining dokhmas and fire-temples, meeting exceptional calamities, 
providing hospitals and dispensaries, &c., amount to many lakhs of 
rupees, all subscribed by freewill offerings from the well-to-do. Affluent 
Indian Parsis have also been generous towards their co-religionists in 
Persia, a people physically more robust than ourselves, but poor and 
misruled. But the Parsis have not confined their benevolence to 
their own kith and kin. Evidences of public munificence^ and 
catholicity of charity abound on every hand in Bombay and other 
cities in which they dwell. The fame of the munificence and large- 
hearted benevolence of the first Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy was so 
world-wide that he was the first Asiatic to receive the freedom of the 
City of London and to be honoured with a baronetcy of the United 
Kingdom. ‘ No matter how distant the land or how different the race 
of people, his sympathetic heart was always moved by their mis- 
fortunes, and his purse was opened in order to relieve them,’ and in this 
respect he has had many successors in the community. 


The Treatment of Animals 

The spirit of benevolence extends to the brute creation. While 
recognizing the need for slaughtering animals for human food, the 
Zoroastrian philosophy prescribes the kinds of animals and birds fit 
for the purpose, and gives directions as to humane and expeditious 
methods of killing them. Slaughter for mere pleasure is strongly 
•discountenanced. 

Conclusion 

Of the duti^ of citizenship, such as loyalty to the Government 
and readiness to defend one’s country, and indeed of many other 
virtues inculcated in our Scriptures, I have no time to speak. Any- 
thing like an exhaustive enumeration of the practicaj morality of our 
sacred literature is impossible within the limits of a single paper ; for 
there seems to be no failing of temper or of conduct to which the 
children of men are prone that is not dealt with in the searching, if 
widely scattered, injunctions to Zoroastrianism. 
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DEMETRIUS GALANOS THE GREEK 
INDOLOGIST 

By J. GENNADIUS 

I VENTURE to occupy youT attention with the life work of one 
who, bom in Athens, my own native city, repaired at an early age 
to Constantinople — the seat of the great institution of intellectual 
. activity of the Greeks in the Near East, which I have the honour to 
represent among you — and thence migrated to India, to end his days 
in the sacred city of Benares, absorbed in the study of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, and conforming to the rule of life of the Brahmans. 

If the important contributions to the history of religions made 
by rtiis remarkable man are not very generally known, the reason 
may perhaps be sought both in the fact that modern Greek literature is 
only now beginning to bo studied abroad, and in the extreme modesty 
and the retiring disposition of Galanos himself. For, although one 
of the earliest and ablest pioneers of Indology, he personally laid no 
claim to any literary achievement, he published nothing during his 
lifetime, but followed the dictates of true philosophy — not a self- 
asserting pliilosophy, practised as some kind of craft, and proclaimed 
( by the working of marvels ; but such as Plutarch ^ so pithily defines, 
after th» models of Socrates and Pythagoras and Arcesilaus and 
Carneades. They did not pass their lives in the elaboration of axioms, 
nor in the refinement of syllogisms. But they were acknowledged and 
honoured as philosophers for the wise words they spoke, the lessons 
they taught, and, above all, for the manner of life they themselves led ; 
thus setting the example of a pure, unselfish, unpretentious, blameless 
existence, benevolent to all men, tolerant of all things, save wrong 
of anyjdnd. Such, indeed, was the life of our Demetrius Galanos. 

He was born in 1760, the second son of well-to-do Athenian parents^ 
His elder brother had died in childhood ; while the third and youngest 
cultivated the family estates, and named his own son (to whom we 
shall have occasion to refer again), after their grandfather, Pantoleon. 
Denmtrius, on the other hand, gave early proof of an extraordinary 
aptitude for letters. The pursuit of letters and the service of the 
Church were theh the only liberal careers open to the best and noblest 
of the enslaved Greeks. To an affectionate and gentle disposition, 
Galanos joined an inquiring, reflective, and critical mind ; and he 


* Of the Fortune or Virtue of Alexander, i. 4. 
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soon distinguished himself in the public school of Athens, then under 
the direction of the renowned Athenian nobleman and philanthropist, 
Joannes Benizelos, my own maternal great-great-grandfather. Of 
this Benizelos it is recorded that, making use of his great influence 
with the Turkish masters of the city, he obtained permission to visit 
freely the awful dungeons in which prisoners were left in those^days 
to rot and perish by slow degrees. He read to them the Scriptures, 
and as no one was allowed to bring them succour, he divested 
himself, on each visit, of his fresh underwear, and left the dungeon 
wearing the vermin-infested rags of the wretched prisoners, whose 
misery he had thus in a measure relieved. 

With this example of his beloved master before him, the altruistic 
tendencies of young Galanos were kindled and confirmed ; and his 
devotion to Greek learning was such that at the age of fourteen he 
had acquired all that the primitive educational resources of Athens, 
at that time, could offer him. He was therefore sent to Mesolonghi, 
where Panagiotes Palamas was then lecturing, and thence to the 
even more flourishing school in the island of Patmos, under its famous 
master, the monk Daniel Kerameus. 

At the end of six years spent at Patmos, his uncle, Gregory, Bishop 
of Caesaria, and Primate at that time of the Holy Synod at Constanti- 
nople, sent for the young Demetrius, of whoso rare attainment and 
moral qualities he had become cognizant. He urged him to take 
Holy Orders ; but though this step, with the patronage of his influential 
uncle, would soon have led him to some episcopal see, Galanos declined, 
being determined, as he said, to devote his life to the study of Greek * 
literature and philosophy. And he remained at Constantinople, eking 
out a precarious existence by giving lessons in Greek. 

The development of Greek trade, the revival of letters among the 
enslaved Greeks, and the consequent awakening of the national con- 
science, which prepared and ushered in the War of Liberation of 1821, 
were then in full activity. Many Greeks had carried their enterprise 
as far as India ; and in Calcutta and Dacca there had already been 
established small, but flourishing, Greek communities. With chlixacter- 
istio tenacity of national traditions, the members of those communities 
desired that their cliildren should be brought up in their mother- 
tongue ; and :^r this purpose Constantine Pantazes, the chief of the 
Calcutta community and a native of Adrianople, wrote to his corre- 
spondent at Constantinople to send out to them a Greek teacher. 

This correspondent was a friend of Bishop Gregpry, to whom he 
submitted the request of the Greeks at Calcutta. It was thus that 
Demetrius Galanos was chosen to carry to the young Greco-Indians 
the torch of ancestral learning, and to send back to Greece a reflex 
of the light of Asia. His first act was to remit to his poor relatives 
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at Athens the small sum he had managed to save ; and he started on 
his mission, visiting on his way the monastery at Mount Sinai, and 
ot^tinuing his journey by way of Bassorah. 

On his arrival at Calcutta in 1786 he lodged with Fantazes; and 
whil^ teaching the young Greeks their mother-tongue, he devoted his 
leisure to the study of English, and the mastery of Sanskrit, Persian, 
and the native idioms of India, in which he soon became so proficient 
that he was able to enter into intimate converse with Hindus of all 
races and castes. In seeking to establish close relations with the 
natives, that which assisted him most was not only his linguistic 
proficiency and erudition, but the fame which rapidly spread among 
them of his sterling character, his lofty mind, and the rule of life he 
had set to himself, living up to the highest ideals of moral purity and 
rectitude. Both his own countrymen, the Englishmen who came 
into contact with him, and the erudite Hindus, with whom he loved 
to discuss philosophical topics, sooii learned to look up to him as to 
a m^ of extraordinary attainments and rare worth. 

His early tendencies, and the more intimate searching investigations 
which had latterly occupied his mind, finally determined the rest of 
his life. At the end of the sixth year of his residence in Calcutta, he 
resigned his post, bade farewell to his Greek friends, deposited his 
scanty savings with one of them, that the small yearly income might 
be remitted to him, and retired to Benares, there to devote himself 
exclusively to the study of Sanskrit literature and Hindu philosophy, 
adopting the dress of the Brahmans, and strictly conforming to their 
mode of ^fe. Thus he lived for forty consecutive years, to the day 
of his death. 

But those years were spent, neither in the passivity of mere con- 
templation, nor in estrangement from what is dearest to human 
kinship, nor in forgetfulness of fatherland and faith. We shall see 
that his litetary activity marks a most important stage in Indian 
studies. And in his life we have a unique instance, and an edifying 
example, of the adoption of Hindu yogaism, without that hardness 
and arrogance, and monastic egotism which tends to view the sur-^ 
rounding world with indifference and contempt — one might almost 
say with hatred. His human tenderness for his far away kinsmen 
and compatriots, his burning love for his native cit^^ his perfervid 
hopes for the liberation of the fatherland, his broad-minded interest 
in tile Orthodox Church, remained to the end unimpaired, fresh, and 
refreshing. To, the last he was in heart and mind a Christian, a 
European, and a true Hellene. 

Of this there can be no more conclusive evidence, no more touching 
proof, than his letters from Benares, a considerable number of which 
are still extant, some published ; especially those addressed to the 
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Archimandrite Gregory, Chaplain of the Greek Church at C&lcutta, 
and those written to his nephew Pantoleon Gralanos. 

The latter he invited to India, intending to return with him to 
Athens, that he might lie down to his last sleep in the bosom of his 
native land. Pantoleon arrived at Calcutta and was on the 'point 
of starting for Benares when his venerable uncle died, after a short 
illness. He was buried in the English cemetery at Benares, and the 
following simple inscription in English may be read over his tomb : 

Sacbed 

TO THE MeMOKY OF 

Demetrius Galanos 
AN Athenian who died at Benares 
IN THE East Indies on the 3bd of May 1833 
AGED 72 years. 

Galanos’s bosom friend and Master, the Brahman Satoul Sing, 
also inscribed over his tomb an epitaph in Hindi, which may be 
rendered as follows : — 

‘ Woe, a hundred times woe ! Demetrius Galanos has left this 
world to reside in the eternal abodes. With tears and wailing I have 
cried out, ah me ! by grief demented. He is gone, alas, the Plato 
of this age.’ 

By his will, with the exception of small legacies to his Brahman 
friends and his Hindu servant, he left the ivhole of his estate, amount- 
ing to some three thousand pounds, to be divided equally between 
his nephew and the University of Athens, to -which institution he * 
bequeathed also his Sanskrit library and all his papers and manu- 
scripts. 

These manuscripts may be roughly classed under two headings ; 
(a) translations from Sanskrit and Hindustani into Greek ; and (6) 
drafts of several vocabularies and dictionaries, such as Pali-Greek, 
Persian-Hindi-Greek-English, and Sanskrit-Greek. The most impor- 
tant of these, unpublished, is the last named, containing as it does 
many words which are there recorded for the first time, cull^ from 
Sanskrit works which he first explored. This is the opinion of the 
eminent Orientalist, Professor Albrecht Weber, who, when in Athens, 
examined the ^collection and took extensive notes, which he utilized 
in supplementing Boehtlingk and Both’s great Sanskrit Dictionary. 

The manuscript translations remained for some fourteen years 
untouched. But in 1841 the Ephore of the N|ttional Library, 
G. Kozakis Typaldos, assisted by the Keeper of Printed Books, 
G. Apostolides, commenced editing and publishing a series which 
in 1863, resulted in seven octavo volumes. Neither of the editors was, 
properly speaking, a Sanskrit scholar ; but they made an od hoc study 
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of the 'subject, and they very prudently addressed themselves for 
ad'vice and guidance to the most eminent German and French Orien- 
talists of that time. They submitted to them portions of the transla- 
tions in proof, and they in'vited criticism before publication. They 
were thus enabled to preface introductions dealing with the subject- 
matter of each volume. These introductions are of considerable 
merit and ability. I may here observe that the Greek style adopted 
by Galanos in his translations, without being stilted or pedantic, 
is pure and scholarly, and the text is accompanied by footnotes of 
great value, bearing witness to his erudition and to the frame of mind 
with which he approached his object in view. 

Such, in general lines, is the character of the work. The limited 
time at my disposal will not allow mo to do more than give a very 
succinct account of the contents of those seven volumes. The first, 
entitled by the editors, A-qfirjTpiov TaAttvoC ’AOrjvaiov ’IvSikw iJi€Ta<f)pd<rt<t>v 
IlpoSpofjMi (Forerunner of the Indian translations of Demetrius 
Galanos, the Athenian), consists of five of the minor, but not the 
least important, pieces rendered into Greek : (o) Etliical sentences 
and allegories of Batrihari the King ; (&) Of the same, counsels con- 
cerning the vanity of this world ; (c) Political, economic, and moral 
precepts, culled from various poets ; (d) Synopsis of sentences and 
precepts of Sanakea,^ the moralist and philosopher ; (e) Zagannatha 
Panditaraza’s^ allegories, examples, and similes. Galanos’s attachment 
to the fatherland, and constant solicitude for the welfarej of his 
countrymen, is again attested by the fact that of the translation of 
Zagannatha, mentioned above, he had sent home in 1830 an earlier copy 
through {he Archbishop of Athens, Ncophytus, with the following 
inscription : ‘ To the Eminent Signor Joannes Capodistrias, President 
and Governor of Greece, Demetrius Galanos the Athenian sends, as 
a present from India, this excellent allegorical manual of Zagannatha 
the Brahman, translated into Greek for the benefit of the young 
philologists of the Greek race. From the Holy City of Kassis, known 
also as Benares.’ ^ 

The Second volume, published in 1847, contains ‘ The Balablidrata 
or synopsis of the Mahabharata. The third comprises the Gita, 
which Galanos calls @eonr«(riov MeAos, a name adopted by Schlegel in 

' This name is, I believe, variously spelt ^aunakos, Canakjps, Tchanakaya. 
1 have adopted the form in which Qalanos has transliterated the Indian names 
into dreek. * Jagannatha Pan(litaraja. 

* Galanos often makes use of the ancient name of the holy city, Kavorf,, 
from its reputed founder (1200 b.c.) KasI Baja (=:the resj^endent). By an 
ingenious combination of a Greek synonym, (pavtpds, of this adjective with the 
more recent name Benares, he dates, on October, 1832, tK itavtpturiov. His 
will, written only three days before his death, is dated r’x BcKoptr. But in his 
translations he generally uses the form Bapama-^ (VarSnasi). 
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his edition of the poem. The fourth volume is devoted to Kalidlsa’s 
RaghvrVamM. The fifth to the Itihasa-Samulehaya. The sixth 
embraces the Hitopadeia ; and the seventh the Durga. It was 
intended that it should also include the BhOgavata Pwrana ; l?ut 
funds were lacking, so that this and a few other translations remain 
still inedited. * 

There exists as yet no complete and connected account of the life 
of Galanos, nor any due appreciation of the published portion of his 
works — of this unique body of Indian translation done by one man ; 
and the present paper is but a condensed abstract of a more detailed 
work which I hope will soon appear. It is a remarkable fact that 
although he lived more than forty-five years in British India and 
was known to many of the foremost Anglo-Indians of his time, there 
appears to be no mention of him or of his work in any of the likely 
English sources of such information. At all events my diligent search 
has, thus far, revealed none.^ I need hardly say that outside Greece 
it is the Germans who, of course, know most about him ; while the 
only French comment I have met with (that of M. Jules Mohl In the 
Jcmmal Asiatique of July, 1846) is noteworthy for statements and 
appreciations somewhat strange. He makes out Galanos to have 
been a merchant, and to have forsaken commerce for the life of a 
Brahman ; and he adds : — ‘ Galanos parait avoir cherch6 h B6narto 
plutdt la sagesse, comme la cherchaient les anciens, que le savoir, 
comme I’entendent les modernes ; et ses manuscrits sent probable- 
ment plutdt une curiositd littdraire qu’un secours pour I’drudition.’ 
This was not the opinion of Professor Albert Hoefer, who in the ** 
Zeitschrift filr die Wissenschaft der Sprache (1860) takes to task his 
French confrire, and extols the scholarly and conscientious character 
of Galanos’s work. Professor Hoefer had already reviewed the filrst 
two volumes in the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenUindischen QeatJl- 
schfift (vol. i, 1846) ; and later (vol. xxiii, 1869) Dr. Heinrich 
Uhle referred to these translations with great praise. In the Jahr~ 
bilcher fiir tvissenachaftliche Kritik (No. 51 and 52 of 1846) Professor 
Hoefer compares former attempts with the achievement of Gidanos, 

* which he characterizes as a colossal monument of untiring endurance 
and patient devotion — a work of permanent value and helpfulness to 
Indologists. Finally, I may adduce the opinion of Professor Theodor 
Benfey who, in reviewing the TlpoSpo/jm in the Oettingische gdehrte 

^ The only English comment I know of is that mentioned by the Editors who, 
having sent proofs of the Qlta translation to Mr. Clark, the then Secretary of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, received from him a letter saying that *in reading 
the translation he felt as if one soul had been parted in twain and set at the two 
ends of the world, in Greece and in India, each one meditating on the great 
philosophical issues’. 
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Anzeigea (1846» pp* 1096-1104), says that Galanos’s versions now 
make clear many passages which remained inexplicable riddles for 
former translators, and render possible, not only the correction of 
cowupt texts, but the explanation of many parts of Indian mythology 
and religion, which hitherto were not understood ; that this was due 
to th1& unrivalled knowledge which Galanos had of the languages and 
the peoples of India ; but more especially to the fact that he had 
won the intimate friendship and confidence of the Brahmans as no 
other European had ever done before him, and that he w^as thus 
enabled to obtain from them much that was jealously preserved by 
oral tradition only. Benfey and also Professors A. Weber and 
Christian Lassen consider Galanos’s translation as a great ornament 
of modern Greek literature ; and German critics generally point out 
the fact that several of these translations were never before attempted 
in any European language, while of others the original texts were not 
even known to exist. 

But it is not only the faithfulness and excellence of the translations 
which are so remarkable. Even a casual reader would be struck by 
the great value of the notes constituting, as they do, a veritable store- 
house of Indian lore. They interpret allegories, supply historical data, 
elucidate mythological traditions ; explain the names and the attri- 
butes of Indian deities, give parallel passages from Greek philosophers ; 
account for obscure beliefs and popular sayings. Even the termino- 
logy of botany and zoology in India is made clear and easily con- 
ceivable ; and of several passages he gives also a paraphrase, thus 
► investing in a beautiful and lucid Greek form many a mystical passage 
of Oriental phraseology. And with it all he joins a pla3dul humour, 
showing that he never succumbed to the dark and oppressive morbidity 
of Asiatic asceticism. For instance, he writes to his friend, the 
Orthodox Archimandrite Gregory, who was sailing from Calcutta for 
Constantinople : ^ I pray both the Ocean-Lord Poseidon and tiie 

Indian Varuha to give thee fair voyage, going and returning.’ 

As in his correspondence we have a faithful portrayal of the intensely 
human ftnd lovable side of his nature ; so in his notes we see evidence 
of .a well-balanced mind, of a calm judgement, of a rare critical faculty. 
He is in love with the subject to which he devoted his life. But he 
has not been enslaved by that love. We do not find in^him what we 
often observe in enthusiastic devotees to some special branch of art 
or literature, or to the works of some particular author, who gradually 
lose the faculty of reasoning, and become blind, I had almost said 
fanatical, worshippers of their idol. Galanos’s studies did not over- 
whelm his judgement : they did not enslave his mind. He remained 
their master. His early training in the writings and the philosophy 
of the Greeks, n£&rde it possible for him to maintain a critical attitude ; 
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while his clearness of vision enabled bim to appreciate to the -full all 
that is lofty and true and beautiful in the literature of India. 

He was aware that in that land of abnormal extremes belief in 
the marvellous and the terrible exercises, an irresistible fasoinatidn. 
over its inhabitants. He understood that this was mainly due to 
the physical surrmmdings. As Buckle says,^ in comparing ifidian 
with Greek evolution : * In the great centre of Asiatic civilization 
the energies of the human race are confined, as it were intimidated, 
by the surrounding phenomena ... all teaching Man of his feeble- 
ness and his inability to cope with natural forces . . . The tendency 
of the surrounding phenomena was, in India, to inspire fear ; in 
Greece, to give confidence.’ Hence those monstrous and terror- 
inspiring divinities, which breathe fire and revel in blood. Galanos 
was aware that besides these disturbing physical conditions tlie 
inhabitants of that land had laboured from time immemorial under 
three fatal circumstances. They had never known liberty : the 
whole peninsula had repeatedly been overrun and subjugated by 
alien conquerors. Their political thraldom had been aggravated by 
an all-pervading sacerdotalism. Finally, they were handicapped by 
a complex system of castes, which checked progress and made develop- 
ment impossible. 

In presence of such conditions a highly trained and cultured 
intellect like that of Galanos, balanced and fortified on the one hand 
by an inquiring mind, and on the other by a tolerant and altruistic 
disposition, could but seek to separate the wheat from the chaff. He 
discerned and adopted all that was pure in Hindu teaching. But he r 
rejected metaphysical fantasies ; he could not regard philosophy 
from a fantastic and quasi-religious aspect. In philology he was too 
well grounded to listen with anything but a smile to such* puerile 
derivations aa ‘ Pythagoras from Buddha-guru, teacher of knowledge 
N<# could he adhere to irrational theories and extravagant super- 
stitions, such as can be acceptable only to an intelligence absolutely 
untrained in logic, or to theurgic and divinatory rites, which must 
ensure the dissent of those who conceive morality aright, an<^ extend 
* goodwill to all men, in all truth, and in all honesty. 

Galanos had before him the advice which the upright and judicious 
Eusebius, the Neo-Platonist,-^ave to his young pupil and ‘friend 
Julian, when he related to him the magical and theurgic wonders 
of the charlatan Maximus : ’ Astonished for the nonce by o that 

theatrical miracle-maker, M'e left. But thou, do not marvel at all, 
even as I did not ; but rather consider how great a matter is purifica- 
tion by means of reason.’ 


* History of Civilization, i. 12d-7. 
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The Cbieint 'GoMet d’Alviella, in his Ce que VInde doit d la Qriee, 
has shown to whht a remarkable degree the regenerating flame of 
Anoient Greece had penetrated into the heart of Asia, and influenced 
thi science and arf; of India. It is the continuity of that Greek 
tradition, the love of inquiry and enlightenment, which has bequeathed 
to th9^ learned world the life work of Demetrius Galanos. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

By SALOMON REINACH 

Afyeb having duly acknowledged the honour of presiding over this 
Greco-Boman section of our Congress, it would perhaps be my duty, 
before we set to work, before we hear and discuss new contributions 
to our knowledge, to present this audience with a condensed report of 
the progress of scientific study in Greek and Roman religion since the 
last Congress held at Basel in 1904. It was, indeed, my intention to 
do so ; but reflection has taught me that if such a ri’sutn^ should be 
usefyl, it must be very long, and that, if short, it would only bring to 
your hearing a series of names and titles, more interesting to the 
crude bibliographer than to the student of religion and mythology. 
Only a few weeks ago. Dr. Gruppe, of Berlin, has put together, in 
a stately volume of 650 pages, the abstract and criticism of the work 
done in our field from 1898 to 1905. Now, from 1905 to this day, 
the activity of philologists and archaeologists has been, even more 
than in the preceding period, devoted to topics of classical mythology 
and religion ; such books as Dr. Famell's Cults of the Greek States 
(vols. iii*and iv), as Dr. Frazer's Early Htstory qf Kingship and 
Adonis^ as Prof. Toutain's CuUes pdiens dans P Empire romahiy as 
Prof. Gumont's Religions Orientales., not to mention meiny others of 
importance, cannot possibly be summed up in a few pages, nor appre- 
ciated with due regard without a rather full consideration of the general 
ideas which characterize or underlie their authors' views. So I must 
be content with submitting to your kind appreciation a few remarks 

abouf^he actual tendencies of our studies, in the measure id which I 

• 

feel capable of forming a personal estimate about the huge literature 
which books and periodicals in many languages are continually 
pouring forth for our benefit. • 

It seems to me that it would be very premature to chant a De 
Pn^fitndia on the wrecks of the exegetical methods and theories which 
were flourishing* twenty years ago. Though it be evident that the 
so-called anthropological school is steadily gaining ground and is 
more sympathetic to younger scholars than any other, the different 
systems based on euhemerism, on ancestor-worship, on solar and 
astrological myths, can by no means be considered as discarded. 
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Pro£ Tylor's animistic theory is now, I believe, universally admitted ; 
but the upholders of more recent ones are still engaged in warfare. 

I have even been struck of late by some symptoms of reaction againct 
the extensive use of anthropological documents and the comparative 
method on a large scale, which strives to elucidate the problenss of 
Greek and Roman mythology by adducing evidence from the beliefs 
and customs of savage peoples. Dr. Farnell is decidedly adverse to 
the idea of Greek totemism ; Prof. Toutain seems generally diffident 
about the admissibility of far-reaching comparisons; even my 
lamented friend, IVof. Dieterich, in his memoir on the origin of the 
Greek theatre, which has been published after his untimely death, 
entered a protest against the use of analogy, as advocated, in the 
present instance, by Dr. Preuss, and, paraphrasing the credo of the 
Moslim, wrote that there is but one great god, Dionysos, and one 
' artist superlatively great, Aeschylos. Renan used to speak of what 
he called the Greek miracle, meaning by that an effort of hyman 
genius which had occurred only once in history and remained im- 
paralleled. The anthropological school naturally admits differences 
in quality, but is not ready to hoist the Greeks, or the Hebrews, or 
any other people, out of the reach of the laws which preside over the 
evolution of the human mind. If Dieterich did not proffer such a 
heresy, he seems at least to have felt some inclination towards it. 
More than that. In spite of the close parallels supplied by the 
mediaeval origins of our modem theatre in Europe, which enables us , 
to dispense with Pawnee or Japanese examples, he would liot admit 
that the sufferings of the slain god Dionysos claim any part in the 
genesis of Greek tragedy. Of course, I do not mean to discuss the 
views which he has expounded with his usual insight and scholar- 
ship ; I only note, as a warning against onesidedness, that Dieterich 
himself, one of the writers who has most strongly vindicated the 
religious import of Orphism, has sought in a quite dififerent line the 
^ explanation of facts which the belief in the high antiquity of*t)rphic 
ideas seems readily to supply. 

Indeed, it is possible that future inquiry, and a more comprehensive 
appreciation of the mass of literary work done in the first years 
of this century, may lead to the conclusion, already hinted at by 
more than one scholar, that Orphism, as well as totemism, has berome 
a hobby, and an overridden hobby too. Being conscious of having 
been myself one of the roughriders, I do not yet feel disposed tq. 
apologize nor to recant ; but what history teaches us about the rapid 
growth and the no less rapid decline of systems must always be 
present to our minds when we believe that we have struck the truth 
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at its Very root. Cadent quae nunc sunt in honore^ said the poet, 
and he also said, in the same strain, Malta renascentur. These last 
wprds occur to my memory when I witness the actual revival of the 
hypotheses on astral mythology, the Astralmythen. No doubt, such 
unsci^tific stuff as Dupuy's Origine de tons les cuJtes is discredited 
for ever; but some of Dupuy's favourite ideas are making their 
way upwards again, in a more scientific habit, of course, though 
occasionally with not more soberness. The question is rife : what is 
the bearing of primitive astrology and star-worship un the formation 
of Oriental and Greek myths ? We may, for the moment, answer by 
a Tum liquet, but it is certain that the learned work of Prof. Bouch^- 
Leclercq on Greek astrology, the publication of forgotten astrological 
treatises by Prof. Cumont and his admirable lectures at the College de 
France, where the religious importance of astrology has been so 
forcibly emphasized, cannot fail to make us once more tiurn our eyes 
to the starry heavens, after we have, perhaps, dwelt too exclusively on 
the earthly and psychological elements of cult and myth. 

Whatsoever new theories and new moods of thought the near 
future may hold in store for us, it seems impossible that the well- 
trodden ground, conquered and explored by the schools of such 
pioneers as Mannhardt, McLennan, and Robertson Smith, will ever 
be considered as delusive fairy land and abandoned by science to 
dilettantism. Facts have been collected, parallels have been traced 
^ by thousands, which no evolution of scientific principles can nullify. 
New facts and parallels may be, and must be, collected, in altogether 
different provinces of human thought, and give rise to new interpreta- 
tions which may seem preferable to the former ones ; but knowledge 
added to knowledge is never destructive ; the day must come when it 
will prove constructive and enable us to frame some more complete 
synthesis, founded on a broader and richer survey of religious facts. 

When the scholars of the nineteenth century created the compara- 
tive pMlology of Aryan, Semitic, and Romance languages, their first 
enthusiasm was content with noting down and heaping up analogies* 
bearing on the vocabulary and syntax of these connected idioms. 
Then, about 1880, a school began to rise which insis|j|ed more upon 
the differences, the real or apparent insularities, and strove to 
aocdUnt for them by perfecting or remodelling the general princijdes 
of inquiry. Sonyething of the same sort is going on just now in the 
jtnore recently explored dominions of comparative religions and 
mythologies. As M. Van Gennep has aptly oi^rved, we now possess 
enormous storehouses of analogies, the famous works of English 
scholars, such as Mr. Frazer and Mr. Sidney Hartland, being the 
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best known and the best digested of all. Of coiuse, the tietoore is 
not «chaas1»d, and many more gold nu^jets, or, I would say, more 
twigs of the golden bough, may still be collected in the recesses ^f 
folklore and primitive custom ; but the hour has come when we 
must go beyond the analogies and the pleasure their discovery misuses 
us ; we must take up the study of differences, which, comparable, in 
that respect, to the variations of phonetic laws, should, when care- 
fully investigated, give a key to many a delicate lock as yet neglected 
in the vast storehouse of our knowledge. Even confined to the 
comparative study of Greek and Roman religions, that more refined 
or fastidious method leads to new results, by compelling us to 
distinguish between kindred phenomena which have sometimes been 
thrown together, and unduly bear what I would call the same label. 

I will not detain you any longer with these rather vague con- 
siderations about method. The scientific value and soundness of 
a method becomes apparent by its effects only, and a convincing 
memoir on a given point enlightens us more than any amount of 
methodological talk. Such memoirs, we feel sure, are forthcoming 
during the few hours we are spending together. My part in the 
chair will be that of an attentive listener, and I am certain that 
I shall never have to interfere in the course of our associated 
labour, except to express your recognition to the readers whom we 
now feel anxious to hear. 
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• L’HISTOIRE DES RELIGIONS ET LE 
TOTilMISME 

Par J. TOUTAIN 

Dupuis que 1 attention des savants a 6t6 attir^e sur le tot^misme 
et les ph6nomdnes religieux qui se rattachent 6troitement k I’ot^anisa- 
tion sociale des clans tot^miques, une m^thode nouvelle est n4e en 
matidre d’histoiie des religions. ‘ D^s le d4but du xvra® si^le,’ 6crit 
M. Salomcm Reinach, ‘les missionnaires fran 9 ai 8 furent frapp^s de 
I’importance des totems dans la vie religieuse, sociale et politique 
des indigenes de I’Am^rique du Nord. L’un d’cux, le J^suite Lafitau, 
eut diSme l’id4e, vraiment g^niale pour I’^poquc, d’appliquer les faits 
de tot^misme qu’il 4tudiait chez les Iroquois I’interpr^tation d’un 
type figure de la mythologie grecque, celui de la Chim^re, Pendant 
les deux premiers tiers du xix® sidcle, missionnaires et voyageurs 
recueillirent un peu partout des faits analogues & ceux que Ton avait 
observes au xvm® sidcle en Am^rique. On s’apcr 9 ut 6galement que 
des faits de m§me ordre avaient 6te signals au P6rou d^s le xvi® 
si^le et, bien plus anciennemcnt, par les 6crivains de I’antiquit^ 

I classique, H6rodote, Diodore, Pausanias, Clien, etc. L’auteur de 
I’ouvrage* c^l^bre sur le manage primitif, McLennan, proposa en 
1869 de reconnattre des survivances des coutumes et des croyances 
totimiques dans un grand nombre de civilisations antiques et r6centes. 
D ne fut gu^re 4cout4. Vers 1885, la question fut reprise, avec plus 
de savoir et de critique, par MM. Robertson Smith et Prazer ; elle 
n*a pas oess^ depuis d’Stre k I’ordre du jour de la science, mais plus 
particulidrement en Angleterre, oh MM. Lubbock, Tylor, Herbert 
Spencer, Andrew Lang, Jevons, Cook, Grant Allen, e’en sont occupy 
ou s’en occupent encore.’ ^ En France, e’est le savant directeur du* 
Mus^e de Saint>Germain qui s’est consaerd, avec une ardeur de ndo- 
phyte, k la diffusion de cette mdthode : il n’hdsite pas k la formuler 
en ces termes : ' . . . Partout oh les eldments du mythe ou du rite 
con^kortent un animal ou un vdgdtal saerd, un dieu ou un hdros ddehird 
ou sacrifid, une mascarade de fiddles, une prohibition alimeqtaire, le 
devoir de I’exdgdte informd est de chercher le mot de I’dnigme dans 
^’arsenal des tabow et des totema* ^ 

* S. Bemaoh, Cvltes, Mythea et Beligione, i, pp. 0-10. 

* Id., ibid., p. vii. 
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En quoi exactement consiate cette m^thode ? Qaelles sont, si Ton 
peut ainsi parler, les operations dont elle se compose ? 

A. La premiere operation est un rapprochement comparatifsentre 
un rite grec, latin, egyptien, etc., et une coutume pratiqu^e soit 
aujourd’hui encore par certaines tribus australiennes ou africaines, 
soit au xvi« sidcle et plus recemment par telles ou telles populations 
de I’Amerique precolombienne. On compare ainsi le culte que chacun 
des nomes de I’antique Egypte rendait k un animal sacre avec les 
temoignages de respect que telle tribu australienne donne I’animal 
qui lui sert de totem ; on compare I’interdiction hebralque de manger 
de la chair de pore avec la repugnance que les clans tot6miques ont 
k manger la chair de leurs totems ; on compare les edr^monies des 
cultes 4gyptien, grec, remain, oii Ton revetait de la peau d’un animal 
sacrifi4 soit la statue, soit les prStres ou les pr6tresses d’une divinity, 
avec la coutume qu’observcnt les bommes de certains clans tot4miques 
de se parer tantot de la d^pouille complete de leur totem, tantot de 
certains ornements, plumes, comes, etc., provenant de cet animal ; 
on compare les precedes divinatoires fond^s en Grdce et cn Italic sur 
I’observation des oiseaux avec !a croyance r^pandue chez quelques 
peuplades oedaniennes que les totems annoncent Pavenir aux bommes 
de leur clan ; on compare les noms propres grecs et remains, ddriv^s 
de noms d’animaux, avec I’habitude que les clans tot^miques et les 
individus de ces clans ont de porter le nom de leurs totems, etc., etc. 
On obtient ainsi une sSrie d’4quivalences, d’analogies, plus* ou moins 
exactes, plus ou moins precises, entre tels ou tels rites des religions 
de I’antiquit^ classique et tels ou tels usages observes chez les,peuples 
organises en clans totemiques. 

B. On ne se borne pas k constater ces Equivalences, ces analogies. 
On s’efforce de les expliquer. II est impossible de songer une trans* 
mission directe, s’opErant de peuple k peuple ; il n’y a certainement 
pas eu einprunt des tribus australiennes aux peuples mEditenganEens, 

< ni des peuples mEditerranEens aux tribus austrabennes. D’autre 
part, il serait singubErement tEmEraire ou paradoxal d’admettre entre 
les Aruntas de I’Austrabe et les Grecs, entre les Tbnkits de I’AmErique 
du Nord et les Itabotes, une communautE primitive comparable k 
ceUe des peuples de race aiyenne. Si done il y avait en £^ypte, 
en Syrie, en GrEce, en Itabe des rites comparables & ceux qui existent 
aujourd’hui encore chez divorses peuplades austerabennes, on en 
conclut que les Egyptians, les habitants de la Syrie, les Grecs, les 
Itabotes ont passE par la mEme organisation sociale, I’organisation 
totEmique, et que ces rites sont E. I’Epoque historique des survivanoes 
d’une pEriode antErieure, sur laquelle d’aiUeurs tout renseignement 
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fait d^aut. Cette conclusion n’est 4tay4e par aucun document, par 
aucun indice, m§me le plus minime. Elle est obtenue par la seule 
d^^uction. M. S. Beinach proclame trds haut le droit pour Thistorien 
des religions d’user de la d^uction et de la logique ; ‘ Assur6ment 
perscy^e ne soutient plus, avec Hegel, que tout ce qui est rationnel 
soit r6el ; mais il est certain que tout ce qui est r6el est rationnel. 
On pent done, trds 16gitimement, user de la dMuction et de la logique 
pour reconstruire l’6tat d’une soci6t6 qu’on connait seulement par 
quelques faits g4n6raux ou par des survivances. C’est ce qui s’appelle 
faire do la pal4ontologie sociale. Aussi est-il parfaitement licite do 
parlor du tot^misme ou du matriarcat des Grecs ou des Celtes, alors 
que les Grecs ou les Celtes que nous fait connaitre I’histoire n’4taient 
pas tot^mistes et ignoraient la filiation uterine.’ ^ On se transporte 
ainsi trSs ais6ment par la pens4e dans une 80ci6t6 totdmique, que Ton 
croit et que Ton affirme avoir pr6c6d6, de plus ou moins de sidcles, 
Torganisation sociale des temps historiques chez les peuples riverains 
ou vqisins de la Mediterran4e. 

C. On ne s’en tient memo pas 1&. On se laisse entraincr k g6n6raliser 
bien davantage. Outre les faits precis et particuliers, outre les rites bien 
definis qu’il est possible et int4ressantde comparer avec des usages 4gale- 
ment pr^is et particuliers, avec des coutumes 6galement bien d^finies 
constat^es chez tels ou tels clans tot4miques, on s’empare, on pr6tend 
avoir le. droit de s’emparer de tons les cas oh un animal, un v£g6tal, 
memo un objet inanim6 joue un rdle, tient une place quelconque dans 
un mythe ou dans un rite religieux. Un totem en effet peut 6tre un 
' animal, u|^ v4g4tal, un objet inanim6. Des lors le tot^misme devient 
I’explication universelle de tous les details de la religion et du culte. 
Sans doute, M. S. Beinach reconnadt que * le systeme des tabous et 
des totems n’est pas ime clef bonne h ouvrir toutes les serrures ’ ; 
mais nous nous demandons quelles sont les serrures . qu’on n’essaiera 
pas d’ouvrir k I’aide de cette clef, quand nous lisons quelques lignes 
plus bas cette phrase d6jib cit4e pr^6demment : ‘ Partovt ok les 

el4$nent^ du mythe ou du rite comportent un animal ou un vigikd sacri, 
un dieu ou un hiros dechire ou sacrifii, une mascarade de fidSes, une 
'prohibUion tdimerUaire, le devoir de Vexegite informe est de chercher le * 
mot de Vfnigme dans Varsenal des tabous et des totems' 

Voilh, si nous ne nous trompons pas, en quoi consis^e la m^thode 
nouvelle, que MM. S. Beinach et Durkheim, apres les drudits et les 
savdhts anglais dont les noms sont mentionn^s plus haut, se sont 
efforc4s de mettijp en pratique. II nous semble que cette m^thode 
suppose divers postulate. Ce sont ces postulate qu’il convient d’exa* 
miner maintenant. S’ils sont fragiles ou incertains, la m4thode elle- 
mSme s’dcroule avec eux. 


* S. BeiiiAoh, op. cit., p. 84. 
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Le premier, le plus important de ces postulate, oelui sur leqpel 
tout le raisonnement repose, peut Stre ainsi formula : * L’organisation 
en elans tot^miques est une forme sooiale n^cessairement ant^eure, 
dans revolution de I’humanite, aux formes sociales qui oaraoterisaient 
les peuples de I’antiquite classique.* 

Peut'on admettre sans discussion la verite de ce postulat ? Nous 
ne le pensons pas. II n’est nullement certain pour nous que les 
populations totemiques soient des populations primitives, et non pas 
des populations degenerees. 

Au debut d’un article fort important publi6 en 1899 dans le Fort- 
nightly Revieuf sous le titre The origin of toiemism, M. Frazer, pour 
prouver que les Australiens sont bien des primitifs, mentionne Pidee 
qu’ils se font de la conception ; ‘ Dans Topinion de ces sauvages,* 

eorit'il, ‘ toute conception est ce quo nous avons I’habitude d’appeler 
une immacuiee conception ; elle a pour cause I’entree d’un aOsprit 
dans le corps de la m^ro, independamment de toute union sexuelle. 
Un peuple aussi ignorant de la plus eiementaire des lois naturelles est 
vraiment au dernier degr6 de l’6chelle parmi les sauvages.’ La 
conclusion de M. Frazer nous semble fort discutable. Quelle id6e 
trouvons-nous & la base de cette croyance australienne ? C’est I’id^e 
de la transmigration du principo vital immat^riel, de I’ame. Est-ce 
Uk une id6e primUive ? Et s’il nous plaisait d’opposer hypoth^ 
h hypothec, ne pourrions-nous pas nous demander si cette id4e n’est 
pas, au contraire, la survivance d4lorm6e, I’^cho lointain q|t d^natur^* 
de quelque philosophie spiritualiste ? 

Void encore une autre throne de M. Frazer. Dans la Edition 
ai^laise du Golden Bough, ce savant a exprim4 sur Porigine'du tot4- 
misme une opinion qui sans doute parait avoir 6t4 sdrieusement 
6branl4e depuis lors, mais qui n’en est pas moins int^ressante pour 
la question qui nous occupe. La conception fondamentale du tot6> 
misme se rattacherait, d’aprte cette th^orie, & I’id^ de Tfime ex^rieure ; 
le totem serait I’animal, le v4g4tal ou I’objet inanim4 dans lequel un 
individu pourrait d^poser son &me, afin de se rendre invulnerable ; 
et cependant cette &me, ainsi enfermee dans un itre ou un objet 
exterieur et Ipintain, conserve des relations tr^s etroites aveo le corps 
anquel elle appartient. Si I’dtre ou I’objet od elle se trouve enfermee 
subit quelque atteinte, I’individu, h qui elle appartient, soifffie ; 
si oet 6tre ou cet objet est detruit, I’individu meprt.* Dans cette 
bypothese, le tot^misme aurdt pour condition n^essaire la owyaace 
h I’existenoe de I’&me distinote du corps, capable de sortir de ce corps 

’ FortnigMy Seoiew, 1899, p. 649. 

* Le Bameau dor, trad, franf., t. ii, p. 627 et suiv. 
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tout en oontinuant & I’animer, et d’exeroer sur lui, k quelque distance 
que oe aoit, une action toute-puissante. En v6rit4, de telles id4es 
8ont*eUes primitives ? Et n’avons-nous pas le droit de oontester 
PaArmation d’aprds laquelle I’organisation sooiale, k laquelle elles 
sont n^essaires, est foro6ment ant4rieure, dans revolution de Thuma- 
nite, ^I’oiiganisation sooiale des Egyptians, des Syriens, des Greos, des 
Italiotes de Tantiquite classique ? 

De oes observations, nous conolurons, non pas que I’organisation 
totemique correspond k une p^riode de ddcadence, mais qu’il est 
temeraire d’en affirmer a priori le caractere primitif. 

D’autre part poss6don8-nous des indices concrets qui nous per- 
mettent de determiner au moins approximativement la place de 
I’organisation totemique dans I’histoire de la civilisation ? Des 
observations ont>elles ete faites qui aient permis de voir dans quel 
sens, vers quelle forme nouvelle evoluaient les clans totemiques, ou 
encore de quelle forme sooiale ils etaient partis pour aboutir au tote* 
misme ? 

Certains clans totemiques, dans I’Amerique du Nord, sont connus, 
sinon etudies, depuis pres de trois siecles. 11 ne semble pas qu’une 
evolution se soit produite chez ces tribus, qu’il s’y soit marque une 
tendance k passer du totemisme k la zoolatrie ou au theriomorphisme. 
On dira sans doute que la periode d’observation est encore trop courte, 
et que d’autre part I’influence europeenne a fait passer directement 
maints individus de ces clans totemiques au monotheisme chretien. 
D n’en demeure pas moins vrai que, sur le seul champ d’etudes un 
*peu etendu que Ton possede, on n’a pu relever aucun indice favorable 
k la thdse ^’apres laquelle le totemisme serait une conception religieuse 
neoessaiiement anterieure au polytheisme tel qu’il a existe chez la 
plupart des peuples de I’antiquite classique. 

En outre, quelques observations particulidres ont ete faites, quelques. 
idees personnelles ont ete emises qui sont nettement contraires k la 
these totemiste. 

La seule population organises en clans totemiques qui ait ete 
observel^soientifiquement est celle des Aruntas de I’AustraUe centrals. 
On salt avec quel soin, quel souci d’exactitude et de precision, les- 
usages des Aruntas ont ete decrits par MM. Spencer et Gillen.^ Or 
il results, sans aucune contestation possible, de leurs fravaax, que 
les Aruntas posaddent des traditions suivant lesquelles leurs ancetres. 
n’observaiaut aucune des rdgles totemiques actuellement en vigueur 
dans cette tribu. Par exemple, chez les clans dont I’Emou est aujour- 
d’hui le totem, leis traditions de ces clans representent les ancdtres 
oomme ayant toujours eu et pratique le droit de manger cet animal. 
De meme, la rdgle de I’exogamie n’etait pas observes ; un hommo: 

* Tke JVative Tribes of Central Australia, Loudres, 1899. 
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^pousait toujours uhe femme de son propre clan. £t M.'iVazer, 
aprds avoir rappels oes traditions, conclut : * Ainsi les tribiis de I’Ans* 
tralie centrale ont des traditions tr^ nettes, tr^ precises, d’aprds 
lesquelles jadis leurs ancStres tuaient et mangeaient leurs totems, et 
^pousaient toujours des femmes de leur propre clan tot^mique.’ * 
Qu*est-ce h dire, sinon que le tot^misme n’existait pas chez les anoStres 
des Australiens actuels ? La gravity de ces observations n’a poitit 
4ohapp6 k M. S. Beinaoh ; il s’est efforc^ d’en d^truire Fimpression. 
A propos des traditions recueillies par MM. Spencer et Gillen, il se 
contente de dire : ‘ Que valent de pareilles traditions t Bien ou 
peu de chose.* En v6rit6, c’est 1& faire trop bon march6 des docu- 
ments. M. S. Beinach, qui accorde pleine et enti^re confiance aux 
r^its des J£suites du xviii^ si^le sur Forganisation religieuse et 
Booiale des indigenes de FAm^rique du Nord^ ne veut tenir auoun 
compte des traditions que les Aruntas possddent sur leurs propres 
ancStres : est-ce 1& une m6thode vraiment critique et scientifique ? 
Pour nous, ce qui ressort sans aucun doute des observations faites 
et des traditions recueillies par MM. Spencer et Gillen, c’est que 
chez les Australiens, ou du moins dans certaines tribus austra- 
liennes, le tot^misme est de date r^cente et que Forganisation 
proprement tot^mique y a 8ucc4d4 k des formes sociales ofl les regies 
caract^ristiques du tot^misme n’6taient pas observdes. Le tot^misme 
est done loin d’Stre un etat social primitif . 

Cette conclusion n’est-elle pas, dans une certaine mesure, confirmee 
par Fid^e que M. Frazer a developpdo dans la ^tion du Qclden 
Bottgh sur Forigine des totems de clans, id6e qui derive d’ailleurs assez ’ 
nettement de sa th^orie, cit<ie plus haut, sur Forigine de la conception 
tot^mique elle-meme ? D’aprds M. Frazer, le totem du clan, par 
suite Forganisation sociale en clans tot^miquos, ne serait qu’ime 
extension, une generalisation du totem individuel. Dans certaines 
tribus africaines, chez certains peuples indigenes de FAmerique, 
chaque individu se croit protege specialement par un animal qu’il 
appelle son nofftuil, son idhlozi, etc.^ Qu’au lieu de proteger un seul 
ipdividu, Fanimal soit cense proteger un groupe tout entier, 18 totem 
' individuel se transforme aussitot en totem de clan. Le clan s’impose 
& Fegard de cet animal les mSmes devoirs que Findividu k Fegard 
de son nagua^ de son idhlozi, etc., etc. Ainsi le totemisme propre- 
ment dit, le totemisme de clan, serait logiquement et historiquement 
posterieur au totemisme individuel. Or Fidee, qui se trouve au {ond 
du totemisme individuel, est aisee k retrouver chez les divers peuples 
de Fantiquite classique : c’est Fidee que chaque individu est placd 

* FortnighUy Review, 1899, p. 665 et suiv. 

' CnlUa, Mythea et Rdigiona, t. i, p. 9. 

* Le Btaneau £or, trad. btaiQ., t. ii, p. 615 et suiv. 
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sous la protection d’un Stre puissant et bienveillant, qui se manifeste 
le plus souvent sous la forme d’lm animal. Le geniua latin, le haituov 
greo, n’6taient>ilB pas en g6n6ral reprdsent^s par un serpent ? Si la 
tliioiie de M. Frazer est juste, si vraiment la forme la plus anoienne 
du tot^misme est le totdmisme individuel, nous sommes en droit de 
dire que les Greos et les Latins ont connu celle-Uk A I’Apoque histori- 
qiie, mais qu’ils n’ont point connu le tot^misme coUectif parce que 
leur Evolution sociale et religieuse s’est faite autrement, dans un 
autre s^is, dans une direction diff4rente. 

Mais nous ne voulons rien affirmer en cette mati^re. 11 serait 
contraire k notre m4thode et A notre conception de I’histoire de sub- 
sttiuer des affirmations hypoth^tiques aux affirmations que nous 
contestons pr4cisdment parce qu’elles sont hypoth^tiques. Nous 
nous sommes seulement efforc^s de montrer que le caract^re primitif 
ou ant^rieur du tot^misme n’est rien moins que prouv4. 11 n’est pas 
non plus certain que les tribus tot^miques soient des populations 
primitives. La vie sauvage qu’eUes menent n’est pas un argument 
en faveur de cette thAse. Nous avons rencontre en Tunisie, dans 
les riches plaines qu’arrose la Medjerda, presque sur I’emplacement 
de villes antiques oA s’^levArent de magnifiques monuments, des 
indigenes qui ne savaient meme pas leur age. lls ^taient, non point 
des primitifs, mais bien des d^g^n^res. Cette decadence ne pourrait- 
elle pas Stre 6galement constat^e en Asie-Mineure, dans les vallees du 
Tigre et de I’Euphrate, sur les plateaux mexicains et p^ruviens ? 

Le premier, le plus important des postulats, sur lesquels repose la 
m6thode tot^mistique, est done singuli^rement fragile. 11 n’est pas 
prouvA que I’organisation totAmique soit, dans I’Avolution sociale et 
religieuse de ThumanitA, une forme primitive, ou du moins antArieure 
A la plttpart des autres formes aujourd’hui connues. 11 n’est pas 
davantage prouvA que les tribus organisAes en clans totemiques soient 
des populations en enfance ; ellcs pourraient tout aussi bien etre des 
peuples dAgAnArAs. 

» 111 

Mais, mAme en admettant comme suffisamment solide ce premier 
postulat, un second postulat en dArive tout aussitdt. Le voici : 

* Tous les peuples, dans tous les pays du globe, ont pas|A par le totA- 
misme.* Sans ce postulat, en effet, il est impossible de considArer 
comtne survivances d’une organisation totAmique disparue les mythes 
et les rites de I’antiquitA classique oA il est question soit d’un animal, 
soit d’un vAgAtal sacrA. Ce second postulat est-il moins fragile que 
le premier ? Peut>il se justifier a priori ou a 'posteriori en matiAre 
religieuse et en matiAre sociale ? 

A priori, il nous semble que ce postulat implique la mAconnaissance 
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des lois les mieux d^montr^es aujoord’hui de revolution hitto* 
rique, k B&voir I’influence du milieu, des oondititms geographiques sue 
la vie et I’organisation des groupements humains. Pour alSrmer quo 
partout, dans tous les pays du globe, le totemisme a eziste oomme*U 
existe encore de nos jours dans certaines regions de I’Amdrique ot 
en Australie, il faut ne tenir aucun oompte de Taction que le ftflimi 
a pu et du exercer sur Torganisation sociale de la vie collective ; il 
faut admettre que partout cette organisation a passe par les mSmes 
stades, se succedant dans le mSme ordre. On concede seulement que 
revolution a ete iol plus lente, Ik plus rapide ; mais on affirms quo les 
Greos ou leurs ancStres ont traverse la meme phase od les Aruntas 
sont arrStes maintenant ; que les populations de I’ltalie ont franchi 
retape k laquelle les Feaux-Bouges etaient arrives au xvi^ et au xvu* 
sikcle ; que les ^Igyptiens ont connu les mdmes cadres sociaux dans 
lesquels les Polynesiens etaient hier ou sont encore aujourd’hui con* 
finks. A un fait gknkral mis en lumidre grace k un nombre considerable 
d’observations concretes et particulieres, on oppose une pure hjrpo* 
these, fondee sur une deduction d’apparence logique. Nous estimons 
qu'un tel raisonnement est non seulement vain, mais mSme sii^Uere- 
ment dangereux en histoire. 

A posteriori, quelques indices precis nous permettent de considerer 
ce postulat comme insoutenable. £t d’abord, le totemisme est loin 
d’exister dsns toutes les populations sauvages de notre kpoque. 
M. Mauss, dont on ne suspectera pas les opinions en cette matiere, 
ecrivait en 1900 dans VAnnee Socidogique : ‘ Le totemisme, dans ses 
formes accusees, ne se retrouve, k notre connaissance, que dans une 
aire gkograplnque restreinte, et il reste que son universalite n’est pas 
demonttke.’ ^ En Afrique, par exemple, il y a trks peu de clans totk* 
miques. Par consequent, il est inexact d’affirmer que tous les^-peuples 
ont dfi passer par le totemisme, k un moment quelconque de leur 
evolution sociale et religieuse. Il y a d’autres formes de la penske 
roligieuse primitive, par exemple le fetichisme et I’animisme. 

En second lieu, on connait suffisamment aujourd’hui le developpe- 
ment social et revolution religieuse de la plupart des peuple^aiyens 
*pour disoemer s’ils ont tous passe par les mkmes phases de dkvelqppe* 
ment social et rdigieux. Oserait-on par exemple affirmer que oe 
developpemei^ s’est fait exactement dans les memes conditions chez 
les Germains ou les Scandinaves et chez les Latins, chez les Celtes 
et chez les Grecs ? Voudrait-on reconstituer I’histoire sociale primitive 
des populations de la Grece d’aprks ce que Ton salt de roiganisatiou. 
sociale des Gaulois ? Se permettrsit>on de combler kvec des tikmmits 
empruntks k la Germanie les lacunes qui existent encore notre 
connaissance des institutions sociales des plus anoiens habitants de 
* Annie SoeMogique, iv (1899-1900), p. 164. 
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I’ltalie ? Et cependant, s’il est un r^snltat incontestable de la jmilo- 
logie compart, c’est la demonstration de Funite ethnographique^ 
de la parente originelle des divers peuples aryens. Aliens meme plus 
lorn : ne sait^-on pas combien Forganisation religieuse et sacerdotale 
de la cite romaine differe des institutions religieuses et sacerdotales 
des villes grecques? Bien temeraire paraitrait Fhistorien qui vou- 
drait conclure de celle-ci k celle-lit. Voilii des faits qui prouvent, 
k nos yeux, toute la vanite et tout le peril des efforts tenths pour 
reconstruire, d’apres F6tat social et religieux des Aruntas et des 
Peaux-Bouges, la pr6tendue p^riode totemique des religions de Fanti- 
quit6 classique. 

C’est done encore un postulat plus que fragile que celui qui admet 
Funiversalit6 du totemisme. Or ce postulat n’est pas moins n^cessaire 
que le premier k la methode de paleontologie sociale si ardemment 
pron^e par M. S. Reinach et ses disciples. 


• IV 

Voici, enfin, un troisiemc postulat, qu’il suffira d’indiquer pour en 
faire apparaitre aussitot F importance : ‘ Le totemisme est un systeme 
social et religieux, dont les caracteres essentiels sont parfaitement 
connus.’ II faut en effet admettre ce postulat, pour pouvoir appliquer 
la methode chere a M. Reinach : sinon, on conclurait, non pas du 
connu k Finconnu, mais de Finconnu ou tout au moins de Fincertain 
k Finconnu. 

Ce postulat a-t-il plus de valeur que les precedents ? II serait 
paradoxal* de le soutenir aujourd’liui, apres toutes les discussions et 
toutes les controverses auxquelles a donn6 lieu le totemisme. II 
nous pajrait inutile d’entrer dans le detail de ces discussions et de ces 
controverses. Qu’il nous suffise de rappeler les interpretations succes- 
sives que M. Frazer, avec sa conscience et sa bonne foi vraiment 
admirables, a donnees de Forigine et de la vraie nature du totemisme ; 
les exegeses savantes et subtiles de MM. Durkheim et S. Reinach ; 
la th^c^e recente de M. A. Lang. Signalons enfin la contradiction ^ 
flagrante entre la croyance le plus generalement admise au caract^re 
primitif du totemisme et Fopinion de Marillier, que le totemisme, 
loin d’etre un point de depart, est plutot un aboutissemgnt, une sorte 
d’impasse des concepts religieux ; que, sous sa forme achevee, il est 
rebeUe k tout progres.^ Rappelons enfin, pour montrer combien il 
est premature de vouloir, suivant I’expression de M. S. Reinach, 

* formuler le Cod8 du Totemisme,’ que la premiere etude vraiment 
scientifique d’une tribu totemique, Fetude de MM. Spencer et Gillen 

' Mevue ePkistoire des rdtgions, t. xxxvi, pp. 208 et 321 ; t. xxxvii, pp. 204 et 
345. 

C.B. II K 
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sur les Aruntas, a suffi pour modifier ires sensiblement lea id^ 
c^demment expoa^es et soutonues en matiere de tot6iniBme par des 
jugea aussi comp^tents que M. Frazer. En vain MM. S. Reinach et 
Durkheim se sont efforces de prouver que les observations de MJfiC. 
Spencer et Gillen ne portaient pas aux id6es re 9 ues un coup aussi 
grave qu’il avait paru d’abord. II n’en demeure pas moins ^eci : 
jusqu’^ la publication du livre des deux voyageurs anglais, on admettait 
‘ que le totemisme est caracteris6 par deux faits essentiels : Le 

respect de la vie du totem, qui n’est ni tue ni mange, sinon dans des 
circonstances exceptionnelles, ou les fideles communient et s’impregnent 
de divinity en le mangeant ; 2^ L’exogamie, a savoir la defense pour 
le porteur d’un totem d’epouser un individu ayant le meme totem, 
c"o8t-^-dire appartenant au meme clan totemique.’ ^ Or, chez les 
Aruntas, tribu totemique, MM. Spencer et Gillen ont constate que 
‘ n’existent ni le respect de la vie du totem ni Texogamie des clans ^ 
Ainsi les premieres observations poursuivies avec methode par deux 
hommes de science ont demontre quo deux caracteres consider^s 
comme essentiels du totemisme ne Tetaient point ou du moins Tetaient 
bien moins qu’on ne pensait auparavant. 

Les subtilites les plus ing6nicuses seront impuissantes a attenuer la 
portee d’un tel fait. Ceque nousvoulons en retenir, c’est qu’il estpar- 
faitement imprudent d’affirrner que le totemisme soit des maintenant 
connu avec assez de precision pour fournir une methode d’ex6gese 
mythologique et religieuse applicable aux cultes de Tantiquite classique. 
Le terrain est en verite trop mouvant encore, il a et6 trop imparfaite- 
ment sond6 pour qu’un historien conscient des n6cessites de sa tache 
et de ses devoirs essaye d’y edifier un systeme d’interpretalion. Au 
total, quel est k I’heurc actuelle le bilan reel des etudes entreprises par 
maints savants sur le totemisme V !<> une masse abondante de faits 
concrets, observes objectivemcnt surtout en Am6rique et en Australie ; 
ces faits sont differents, parfois meme contradictoires ; diverses 
hypotheses cxplicatives, qui ont vari6 a mesure que de nouveaux 
faits venaient s’ajouter aux faits ant6rieurement connus, et dont 
aucune ne rend vraiment compte de la totalite des faits olfeerves. 
*Soyons done prudents ; ne nous evertuons pas, avec ces seuls mat6riaux, 
k vouloir forger une clef qui ouvre, non pas meme toutes les serrures, 
mais beaucoujg de serrures a la fois. 

V 

Ainsi les trois postulats, necessaires k la m6thode d’ex6gese mytho- 
logique fond6e sur le totemisme, nous paraissent etre fragiles ou 

^ S. Reinach, Cultes^ Mythes el Eeligions, t, i, p. 79, 

• Id., ibid., p, 80. 
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contestables. On en conclura avec raison que cette m6thode elle- 
mSme est fort dangereuse. D6s lors, dans P^tat actuel de la science, 
il ^st pr4f4rable, il est sage de T^carter. II convient d^etudier les 
faits tot^miques it part ; il faut essayer de reconnaitre si le tot^misme, 
au d^Jt des differences, au deli meme des contradictions apparentes 
depuis longtemps signal^es, ne se fonde pas sur quelque principe 
general, mais il sera necessaire de ne considerer ce probieme comma 
r^solu qu'apres la d6couverte d’un principe qui rendra compte, 
serieusement et sans entorse, de tons les faits observes. Jusqu’au 
moment oi cette d6couverte sera faite, tout historien des religions, 
qui voudra faire oeuvre vraiment historique, devra s’abstenir d’expli- 
quer par de pretendues survivances d’un tot6misme anterieur les 
rites et les mythes encore obscurs de I’antiquite classique. La 
m^thode historique a ses exigences, ses rigueurs, ses limites. N’est-il 
pas remarquable que Tex^gese, fondee sur le totemisme, ait 6te surtout 
admise et pratiquee par des philologues, des litterateurs et des philo- 
sopher, surtout critiqu^e par des historiens ? 


3 


DEFIX lONUM TABELEAE 

By F. B. JEVONS 

Where gods are believed in, a man may pray to them to grant 
him his heart’s desire ; and, if he has no belief in magic, they are the 
only rescfrt he can fly to when his desire is something which it is beyond 
human power to fulfil. But, where there is belief in magic as well as 
in the gods, the case is different. If the man does not — for whatever 
reason — like to ask the gods for what he wants, he may have recourse 
to magic, and by its aid do what he wants done. As a rule, his reason 
for emptbying magic rather than appeal to the gods is that the thing 
he wants is something which the gods disapprove of, for instance, 
the death of one of their worshippers. When then we come across 
a practice which is employed by one member of a community with 
the object of causing death or disaster to another, we may reasonably 
regaM it as magical rather than religious, as operating independently 
of the gods rather^ than by their assistance. 

Such a practice we come across in the ‘ dcfixionum tabellae ’ . 
The object of defixio is to cause, if not death, then disaster. Its 
object, therefore, is magical ; and its means and modus operand^ also 
are magical. Its apparatus consists of a tablet of lead, ini^ilEibed 

k2 
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with the name of the person to be injured, and ‘ defixed ’ with a nail. 
For those who believe in magic the name of a person is, in a way, 
identical with the person named ; just as, by the same confusion 
of categories, the image of a person is identical with the person inu^ld. 
Hence, whatever is done to the image — whether it be a figure drawn 
on the sand, or a likeness made of wax or of clay — will be felt ify the 
person imaged. Hence, too, whatever is done to the name of the 
person, when it is written down, will be felt by the person named. 
When then we find in Attica names written on lead and defixed by a nail, 
we may be sure that the person named was supposed to be nailed 
down as effectually as his name was. This is placed beyond doubt 
by the fact that many of the tablets contain not merely a name defixed 
by a nail but also the express statement, ‘ I nail so and so,’ e.g. Wuensch, 
Defixionum TabeUae, 66, KaraSCt Evaparov. That in nailing the name 
of the person the worker of magic was nailing the person named is clear 
from Wuensch 57 wopua. KaraSio koI avrov. And when all the parts of 
the person named and nailed are enumerated, it is clear that the object 
of the enumeration is to ensure that the person is nailed down effectually , 
wholly, and completely. And the object of nailing him down thus 
tightly could only be to prevent him from doing anything. It might 
be desired to prevent liim from doing anything whatever successfully — 
KoX /jojiroTf avTos irpdrrot, 64 — or to prevent him from doing some 
particular thing, e.g. from speaking successfully in a lawsuit lying 
between the person defixing and the person defixed, e. g. 66. 

It is this negative or prohibitive quality which is the essential 
and constant feature in the Attic tablets of defixion. Even in later 
non-Attic tablets this feature is rarely lost, and never entirely. 

In many of the Attic tablets the worker of magic both puts a nail 
through the tablet and says, ‘ I nail ’ the person or the name, KaraBCt 
Eidparov or ovop.a KuraSco. But in Some cases he is content with 
the written declaration that he nails the man, and does not feel it 
necessary to put an actual nail through the tablet. In principle, of 
course, the written statement with a nail must be earlier than the 
written statements which dispense with a nail ; for unless ^here is 
a nail there is no actual defixio. But we cannot say with regard 
to any given tablet which has no nail, that it must be later than 
any tablet w^th a nail ; for the new tendency would not, the moment 
it first appeared, there and then kill out the old practice. These 
considerations will also have their weight when we turn to concider 
the tablets which contain a proper name and nothing more — no verbum 
defigendi. Originally, the worker of magic would 'inscribe the name 
on the tablet of lead and then defix it with a nail, saying, but not 
writing, KaraSCi Tov S€wa. Eighteen of the tablets, containing names, 
and no verbum defigendi, wliich are given by Wuensch, have been. 
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thus actually ‘ nailed But eventually the utterance of the formula 
over the inscribed name came to be sufficient without actually hammer- 
ing a real nail into the tablet. Twenty-one of the tablets, containing 
names and no verhum defigendi, which are given by Wuensch, dispense 
with^the nail. But of course they are not all therefore later than 
those that have a nail. To those recorded by Wuensch must be 
added fourteen from the Piraeus, and no less than 436 from Euboea, 
which are given 'by Audollent {Defixionum TabeUae), as containing 
names but not defixed with a nail. And these 436 are assigned by 
Lenormant and Bechtel to the fifth century b.c. 

In the fourth century B.c. we find tablets containing names and 
no verb (Aud. 46, 63-59, 60-63, 90) still in use. We also find tablets 
with no verb, not only containing the name, but also enumerating 
the members, of the person to be defixed (W. 47-60, 61, 56, 66, 78 ; 
Aud. 49, 64-66). Further, however, w'e find in those tablets which 
can be assigned to the fourth century b. c. quite a new departure ; 
we find gods invoked (W. 89, 100, 87, 101, 107; Aud. 39, 50). Gods 
are invoked in seven tablets, or (if we include Aud. 67-69 which may or 
may not belong to the fourth century) gods are invoked in ten tablets. 
No gods are invoked in twenty-five tablets. 

The deities invoked are Hermes, Ge, Persephone, Hecate ; and, if 
we include the tablets of doubtful date already mentioned, Tethys 
and the ariktarot. Taking first Hermes, Ge, Persephone, and Hecate, 
we find that the epithet Karoxof, and once the imperative Karfxtre, is 
used in connexion with them. About the meaning of Karoxoi there 
can be little doubt ; it is used elsewhere (<7. 1. 638) of the earth, 
and (Hesych.) of the sepulchral stone, which holds down the dead, 
and prevents them from returning. In that sense, therefore, as 
Boeckh*(C/. /. 639) pointed out, it was the function of Ge and Hermes 
originally to hold down the dead and the dead alone ; and it was 
by extending the original function of these deities from holding doAvn 
the dead to holding down the living, that the worker of magic brought 
them ijjgito his service, and reinforced his defixion by invoking, for 
the purpose of holding down the living, the deities who possessed , 
the power of holding down the dead. This combination of magic 
and religion begins with a juxtaposition of the two formulae, ‘ I nail 
them down,’ ‘ do thou hold them dowm,’ xaroxe Karex* ( 100). 
The juxtaposition becomes fusion when (in W. 87) the phrase KaraSw 
rbv Sftva becomes KaraSio tov Seiva ir/jos tov koltoxov 'Ep/tfj. And 
the magical elemipnt disappears from view v'hen the writer of the 
tablet no longer undertakes to defix his enemy but says (W. 107) 
^tpiviKos TTpbt Toy “Vippiify rbv xl^ovioy KaTa8c8e<r^<i), or (Aud. 60) prays, 
"Eippri KOTox* ^tp(r€<l>6vr} kot€x«t« rbv Sc7va. All three of these stages 
of evolution are given side by side in an interesting inscription (Aud. 
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52) of the third century B.c, which first, in the faehion of the 
fifth century, enumerates the names mmply of the persons defixed, 
with a nail driven through them ; then proceeds to the explicit 
statement, in the fashion of the fourth century, Kcp«ctv Kara8& koX 
. Xoyovs #cat Ipya ra K^piciSos; and third, prays to Hermes, 
ravra ovrto tcdrfx*^ 

The reason why those who practised defixion turned to Hermes and 
Ge before any other gods is clearly to be found, as Boeckh pointed 
out, in the ambiguity of the epithet Karoxos, which was already applied 
to them. But a magician does not usually, in the act of working his 
magic, pray to the gods ; for the simple reason that magic is intended 
toenableaman to get something which the gods, as gods, cannot approve 
of. If, therefore, the person w'ho defixexi his enemy could, whilst defixing 
him, invoke the assistance of the gods, it must have been because 
the prayer w'hich he made was not of such a nature as to be offensive 
to the gods but was one which they might listen to. Now the object 
of defixion was to nail down a man so that he could do no injury. 
And if the person practising defixion was a person fearing to suffer 
wrong, he might legitimately pray to the gods to defend him, their 
servant. And that this might be the attitude assumed is clearly 
shown by W. 98, <^tXy Fg pa<q6ti poi’ dStKovpcvos yap xnro EvpvirroA.c/xo'U koI 
Stvotft&vroi KaraSw avrov^. As a matter of fact, of those Attic 
tablets which state the reason for the defixion, the majority allege 
fear of injury as the motive : and the injury feared is generally a 
threatened lawsuit, whence the persons defixed are so and so Kai roiis 

(TUvStKOVS or ToilS KaTjjyopovs. ^ 

The deities earliest invoked are the kutoxoi, Hermes and Ge. But 
w’hen once tliey had been invoked, then by analogy other deities 
also might be invoked. Of other deities the first appealed to — if 
we may trust to the dates assigned, so far as they are assigned, to the 
tablets — were Orphic deities (Aud. 68, 69), Hermes and Tethys, and 
the dreAcoroi (cf. Plato, Phuedo 69 C os fiv ipyr/roi kuI drcAccrros «ls 
"AiSov atfeiKTiTai €v fiop^optp K«(r«Tat). That these tablets (Aud. 68, 69) 
^ are reasonably assigned — from the point of view of internal 
evidence — ^to the fourth century, is indicated by Plato’s reference 
(Rep. ii. 364 c) to Karaiia-pxnK — deftxiones. In this passage Plato 
is thinking of the Orphics ; he alleges that they use KardSccr/uoi ; 
and, furthermore, that by means of these KardSta-pai, they persuade 
the gods to do their will (iiraytayaK Turl KoX KaroScerpots tovs ^coiis, 
ws ^axrif ir€iOovTis (T^unv {un/prreii'), which exactly describes the in- 
cantations and invocations contained in those Attic defixionum 
tabellae which are addressed to the gods. It should also be noted 
that Plato in the Laws 933 a, also indicates that xaraSco-cw or 
were used in magic without reference to the gods, and were believed 
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to derive their efficiency from the personal power of the magician ; 
JtAA?/ Si ^ fAayyav€iats re rwrt koI iwwSai^ Kal icaraSccrcirt keyofiivai^ Trtidti 
TOv« /Acv ToXfJLSjvras /SXairrciv avrov^y is Svvavrai to rovovrov^ from which 
it is cleaj* that the worker of fmyyay€La or magic believed he had the 
pow'^r to do by means of KaraSccrcis what he intended to do. The 
evidence afforded by Plato is thus in exact agreement with that 
of the tablets : on the one hand, the worker of magic has the 
power to nail down his enemy, and accordingly he defixes him, 
without reference to the gods ; on the other hand, he may reinforce 
his defixion by a prayer to the gods ; and, in this latter case, we get 
tablets of the type, iylo KaraSw, ‘I nail him,’ ^caro^c Kar€\€^ ‘do thou 
keep him down’ (e.g. Aud. 52). 

Tablets of this type, however, present us with an unstable relation 
between magic and religion. I say ‘ unstable ’ not on a priori grounds, 
but on the evidence of the inscriptions. On a priori grounds, indeed, 
we might expect that either the religious element would expel the 
mag^al, so that the cyco KaraSw would disappear, and the prayer, kutox^ 
KdT€X€ (or some equivalent), would alone remain ; or we might 
expect the magical element to subdue the religious element to its own 
hue. As a matter of fact, we find both things happening, but the 
latter eventually triumphant. 

Even in a fourth-century tablet (Aud. 60) we find the iyw KaraSw 
dropped altogether and nothing left but the prayer, Karox^ 

Kal ^€par€tf>6vrj Karc'xcTc. And towards the end of the third century 
(Aud. 212) or beginning of the second century (Aud. 1-13) we find 
tablets which are evidently evolved from the defixionis tabella, but 
which no longer contain cither any magic or any defixion. These 
tablets are evidently evolvt;d from defixionum tabellae : they are 
written *011 lead (with the exception of 212), and are intended to put 
constraint on the person against whom they are directed. But they 
differ in other and striking respects from defixions ; and the differences 
all point in the same direction. First, whereas in defixions the writer 
gives in full, and often repeatedly, the name and description of the 
persori^defixed, but carefully omits his own name, in these tablets 
the writer’s own name is given in full, but that of the person against 
whom they are directed is not given- Next, whereas defixionum 
tabellae were carefully concealed (as the waxen images, i^iipiva papyipuTa 
7rc7rXacr/i4cVa — through which nails or needles were stuck for the 
purf^ose of defixion, in the same way that nails were driven through 
the names inscribed on the defixionum tabellae — were, Plato tells us, 
IddWS 933 B, buned ctr* cttI 6vpaL^ tlr iirl rptoSoi^ cit’ iTrl pyijpaa'i)f 
these tablets, so far from being concealed, were published : they were 
nailed up in the temple of a deity in order that all men might read them. 
Those from Cnidus (Aud. 1-13) w^ere discovered by Newton in the 
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rcfovos of f)emeter by the side of fragments statueti of Demeter, 
and the inscriptions themselves are addressed to Demeter by nahie. 
Newton was undoubtedly right in conjecturing that * they were pro- 
bably suspended on walls (tc/acVov^), as they are pierced with holes 
at the corners \ With regard to the remaining tablet from Bruttium 
(Aud. 212), Audollent admits that " lamminam aeneam, quippe quae 
vix complicari quiret, non latuisse in sepulchro abditam, sed fuisse 
luci expositam ’ ; and there can be no doubt it was fastened up in the 
temple of the goddess referred to in the inscription. The fact then 
that these tablets were publishc^d and not hidden away, and that the 
author did not conceal his name but proclaimed it, show that these 
tablets were not magical in intention, or likely to be so regarded; 
for the worker of magic invariably conceals his traces. 

Further, the writers of these tablets do not ‘ defix ’ anybody, or use 
any term equivalent to /caraSoj. They ‘ devote ’ some one who has 
wronged them to the goddess : amrtdiy/xt AdjuLarpi rbv Sctm — dvupot 
^kvrtyovr} AdfjLarpL — dvupoi *ApT€jii€i^ Adfiarpu And they publicly^ ‘ de- 
vote ’ or ‘ dedicate ’ the property which the wrongdoer has appro- 
priated in order that it may become too liot for him to hold : aviapt^ci. 
K^oXXvpa Tol^ TrpoirokoL^ rds to ip^driov to ttcAAov, to cAa^c . , . #cal ovk 
fiiroStSfoTt . . . fiy} 'irpdr^pov Si rdv i/rvxdv dv€(rf l<rT€ dv6€(rfTdL 0€U} (Aud. 212). 
There is in tJiese tablets no magic secretly worked by their authors ; 
the writers do not defix anybody ; they do not imagine they have 
any power to work magic. They rely on the gods to assist them in 
regaining their rights or in recovering their lost property. These 
particular tablets from Cnidus belong to the second century, that 
from Bruttium (Aud. 212) to the third. But they proceed^ evidently 
from the same stratum of society as do those of the fourth century 
B. c., the spelling and grammar of which, as well as the nature of the 
proper names that occur in them, show that the authors of defixionum 
tabellae belonged to the same stage of culture as those who even 
nowadays seek to recover lost property ‘ by means of the spirits 

The tablet from Bruttium brings to our attention two further 
developments in the evolution of the defixionum tabellae. Fllst, the 
* goddess invoked in it is neither one of the original xaroxot, nor an 
Orphic deity, but Juno Lacinia. Next, defixion, w^hich originated in 
and for long was limited to Attica, is now" beginning to reach Italy, 
thence to pass into the Roman empire. The tablet from Bruttium, 
and one from Liguria (Aud. 123) belonging to the second century A. c., 
are both in Greek. 

From these tablets, used for the recovery of lost or stolen property, 
not only defixion in particular but magic generally has wholly 
evaporated ; and, if the religion left in them is of irierior quality, 
it has at any rate completely ejected the magical element. 
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Turning now to those tablets which are really defixionum tabellae, 
but which bear Latin inscriptions and are found in Italy, we find the 
et^liest that can be dated (Aud. 199) belongs to the first century B. c. ; 
and it is generally agreed that the practice of defixion travelled from 
Greece, where it had been cultivated since the fifth century b.c., to 
Italj^ The Latin defixiones in Italy, being borrowed from the Greek 
Kard8t<rfioi, reproduce all the three forms of icaraSeWts found in 
Greece. That is to say, we find leaden tablets, bearing names and 
fto Verb, some of which (e.g. Aud. 211) are nailed, and others not 
(e.g. 130, 131). We find some which are purely magical, i.e. neither 
contain nor imply any reference to any gods, and in which the Greek 
KaraSfo) is translated by the Latin defigo (e.g. 134, 136). And we 
find others in which the KaraSC) irpo^ rov xaroxov 0f6y is translated 
by ‘Dite pater, tibi commendo ’ (139), or ‘ dii inferi, vobis commendo ’ 
(190), or ‘ omnes inferis deis deligo ’ (199). And as the idea that the 
name of a person is identical with the person named is at the root 
of tl)^e practice of KaraSemf or defixio, we find that the name in Italy 
as in Greece w'as thus commended to the gods, e.g. 196 ‘ nomen 
delatum Naeviac ’ ; and, as it was to the Karoxoi that the Greek 
W'as nailed down, so it was to the dii inferi that the Roman victim 
W'as commended ; and, as the Greek tablets often enumerate every 
part of the person nailed down, so the Latin tablets (134, 136) enumerate 
at great length all parts of the anatomy, and state expressly that they 
are nailed down to the leaden tablet, ‘ manus digitos ’ &c., or ‘ membra 
omnia,’ ‘defigo in has tabellas.’ The purpose of the defixion or 
‘ commendation ’ is sometimes stated, e.g. 196 ‘ uti tabescat mando 
rogo\ or the victim is commended in order that he may become 
‘ quomodo mortuos qui istuc sepultus est’ (139). In fine, no Latin 
tablet ft)und in Italy presents us with any deviation from the Greek 
tablets already described ; and these Latin tablets of the normal type 
extend from the first century b.c. to at least the end of the second 
century a.d. But during the second century a.d., though not before, 
a change in the character of these KaraSccrct? or defixiones begins to 
manif^t itself. In Greek tablets found in Italy (e.g. 198, 208), 
and in Latins tablets found in the provinces (e.g. 270), we find the* 
magical element dominating the religious, and the magician con* 
trolling the deities he addresses. His word of power is v/xa? 

or adiuro. And the deities exorcised are numerous. and Oriental. 

The change which comes over the practice of defixio seems not to 
be an evolution due to any of the elements originally present in the 
practice, but to Be an extraneous element taken up by defixio from 
without. And the mind naturally recurs for a parallel to jfopic^a>, 
to TLvi^ Kol Tiav 7r€pL€pxofi€vujy *IovSatW i^opKiaruiv (Acts xix. 13). They 
tried , 6vopLQ^€iv TO ovofia rov K.vpiov *Iiycrov, and a tablet from Puteoli 
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(208), which bears, as a rubric, the words aytov IvofM, shows by its 
superscription, 'XaPatiO, that it has a Jewish tincture. Possibly it was 
by some such agency that tfn/juoOifrt (Mark i. 25) in the third o^- 
tury A.D. was not only used in defixions in Syria (Aud. 16, line 24, 
^t/u.(o<rarov 8e ra oTo/naro vwnov) but had become so common in C^^rus 
that not only is the phrase used (e.g. 25, line 13, ^t/wv rio ®to- 
Siipto, or 27, line 29, «^(/MMrarc ro^ aKrtSucovt) in defixions, but the 
defixion itself is repeatedly called r^v irapadijKyjv (29, line 26), 

or TovSc Tov ffufutiriKov KaraOifiaroi (28, 16). In defixionum tabellae 
of this class, the word of power, or adiuro, used by the 

magician to do evil, is that which was used by the strolling Jews 
of Acts xix to do good. Tlie tabellae in which this word occurs were 
found in Syria, Cyprus, Africa, and (in Sethian tabellae alone) at 
Rome. One found in Campania (Aud. 198), and one found in Egypt 
(38), are Sethian in character. It is evident, therefore, that the formula 
i(opKil^o> is of Oriental origin. It is absolutely unknown in Greek 
and Italian tabellae from the fifth century b.c. to the second century 
A. D. ; and, when it does appear, it appears only in tablets which make 
mention of Oriental deities. Further, these Oriental tablets have 
their own line of ancestry, which is different from that of the defixionum 
tabellae. The Oriental tablets are certainly not descended from the 
Greek tablets of the fifth century B. c. ; and they clearly are descended 
from Babylonian magic. 

The defixionum tabellae which are of Oriental character and of 
Oriental origin, have, however, one feature which they bear in common 
with the defixionum tabellae of Greek origin and character ; and it is 
the feature which clearly marks them off from the proceedings both of 
the strolling Jews of Acts xix, and of the earlier Babylonian magicians. 
The strolling Jews and the Babylonians used their exorcisms openly, 
before the face of all men, to do good — to relieve the sufferings of the 
sick. The authors of the defixionum tabellae, whether Greek or 
Oriental, practised their art to do injury; they made their tablets 
in secrecy, they preserved a careful anonymity, and they buried their 
tablets under door-sills, under crossways, or in sepulchres ^(Plato, 
Laws 933 b). The characteristic feature, therefore, of >the magician, 
whether Greek or Oriental, is that he does evil and does it in secret ; 
and that characteristic marks him off from the exorcist who uses his 
power openly and for good. What is common to the two classes of 
men is that both have power — ^power to bind down or defix — ^whom they 
will. What is distinctive of the two classes is the purpose for which, 
and the mode in which, each exercises its power. Exercised for the 
good of the community and in accordance with the will of the gods 
of the community, this personal power is religious. Exercised for the 
injury of any member of the community, this personal power is magic. 
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Such personal power, in itself, is neither religious nor magical : it 
becomes the one or the other according to the use which the person 
possessing it puts it to. 

And the use he puts it to may be inferred from a simple consideration 
of the question w'hether he seeks concealment or not. The defixionum 
tabellae were concealed (Tac. Ann. ii. 69 ‘ reperiebantur solo ac 
parietibus erutae Pap. mag. cxxi ver. 468 tj irorafjMv rj yfjv ^ 6a\aar(rav 
^ow ^ BriKipf tj €t« •f>p€ap) ; and their concealment testifies to the fact 
that they were regarded as magical ; just as the omission of the 
names of the writers shows that their authors feared detection. I 
submit, therefore, that we must regard the defixionum tabellae as 
magical ; and that we cannot agree with Wiiensch and Audollent in 
regarding them as religious. 

4 

QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE DIONYSIAC 
RITES OF SACRIFICE » 

By L. R. FARNELL. (Abstract) 

Legends and records of cult attest the ancient prevalence of the 
ritual in Dionysiac religion that may be called i/xo<^ttytoand<r7rapoy/ids; 
in which a victim Avas violently tom to pieces and instantly devoured 
by the votaries of the God. The legends of Orpheus, Pentheus, tho 
Minyan and Argive women, tlie Corinthian story of Aktaion, when 
critically analysed, point to the immolation by rending of a human 
incarnation of the deity. And the animals upon whom the same 
ritual was performed, the bull, the goat, and the fawn, w'ere specially 
those in which the deity was considered to embody himself from time 
to time. The rite is therefore a savage form of blood-sacrament ; 
those who perform it desire by drinking the hot blood and swallowing 
the raw flesh to absorb the divine spirit and thus to charge them- 
selves %ith the divine power. The partakers are his most ardent 
devotees, and the story of the Titans only arose from a later misunder- 
standing. The rite was part of the orgiastic ecstasy peculiar to this 
religion, the object of which was not solely, as Rohde regarded it, the 
desire of communion w'ith God, but partly also the exaltation of the 
personal will-power for the working of vegetation-magic. And we 
must distinguish this sacramental oTropaypis of the human or 
animal incarnation of the god from other ritual that might express 
the annual disappearance or death and return or resurrection of the 

* The paper was part of the chapter on Dionysiac ritual in vol. v, which will 
shortly appear, of Famell’s CvUa of the Greek States. 
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deity in winter and spring. For we have sufficient evidence for 
believing that it was trieteric only and was always performed in the 
winter ; and the chief problem is the explanation of the immemorial 
observance of this trieteric rule. The ordinary explanations are 
easily shown to be inappropriate ; the trieteric crvapayiMt cannot 
be a mimetic expression of the annual death of the deity of vegetation 
in the fall of the year ; still more unconvincing is the suggestion that 
it was in some way prompted by the habit of correcting the lunar 
calendar every other year to harmonize it with the solar; for the 
Greeks themselves only corrected theirs every eight years, and the 
trieteric ritual belonged to Thracian savagery. Primitive festivals 
are usually suggested by the primitive needs of man ; and the only 
thing of importance that happens occasionally every other year in 
winter among primitive communities is the shifting of land-cultivation, 
the breaking up of new soil, the old having become exhausted after 
two crops. At such a time the vegetation-god — ^the Tliracian Dionysos 
— would be specially called upon to bless and enrich the new tilths , and 
the Maenads and others who worked the vegetation-magic would have 
to charge themselves with exceptional potency. They could best 
attain this by blood-sacrament. 

One example at least has been found among primitive tribes of 
special ritual performed every other year on occasion of the land- 
shifting ; and more may be forthcoming. 


THE REr.lGIOUS ELEMENT IN PT.ATO 

By lewis CAMPBELL 

Dr. Edward Cairo, in his work on The Evolution of Theology in the 
Oreek Philosophers, has traced the development of Plato’s thought in 
its religious aspect with a completeness which, as he truly s%s, has 
been made ‘ easier since the order of the Platonic dialogues has been 
approximately determined by linguistic considerations irrespective 
even of the doctrines taught in them ’. The same approximate 
solution of the problem set by Schleiermacher has been accepted by 
Dr. Theodor Gomperz in his Orieohische Denker ^ and previousl;^ by 
W. Lutoslaw’ski in his volume entitled Plato's Logic. The order so 
determined partly coincides with that adopted on" different grounds 
by Professor Henry Jackson, and is followed to some extent by Jowett 
in his later editions. 

* See his notes to vol. ii (vol. iii of English translation), passim. 
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It is important that the successive stages in Plato’s mental attitude 
which this order manifests should be generally recognized. For it is 
still too much the habit of writers on the philosophy of religion to 
credit Plato with a barren intellectualism or an equally fiiiitless 
mysticism. Plato’s Platonism, if I may be pardoned the expression, 
is not a system deduced from one great principle, but a gradually 
developing theory, setting out from the conversations of Socrates and 
his search for ethical universals : thence proceeding to the reality of 
universals, conceived as separable from particulars, of wliich they 
are the causes and the prototypes ; and again from this crude ontology, 
enveloped in a haze of imagination, towards a clearly reasoned logic 
and psychology, in which the ideas, while still objective, are seen as 
forms of thought, in regular subordination to the supremacy of Mind : — 
from which point of view a fresh effort is made to realize ultimate 
truths, and not merely, as Jowett said, to ‘ connect but to apply 
them. 

From the inspiration of the Symposium, the mystical exaltation of 
the Phaedo, and the more comprehensive visions of the Phaedrus we 
are led, through the dry light of the Parmenides, towards a more sober 
but still enthusiastic view, — first in the finely balanced theories of 
perception and knowledge propounded in the Theaeietus, and after- 
wards, with the help of the Eleatic Stranger, through a critical examina- 
tion of earlier and contemporary philosophies, to a new and more 
distinct manner of contemplating the nature of Being, and of the 
ideas in their mutual relations to one another and to the actual world. 

Thus Plato’s philosophy, while rising to greater heights of idealism, 
becomes at the same time more practical. ‘ Becoming ’ is no longer 
despised, but as dominated by Being acquires reality in the form of 
Production. Sensations are not discarded, but analysed and ex- 
plained. Opinion is not disregarded, but right Opinion, tested and 
directed by Reason, is seen to be fruitful in results. Even oratory 
with a right motive (not pTjropiKiq but pyyropda) has a place assigned 
to it.^ Such, in rough outline, is the upward and downward path ^ — 
upwarff to the abstract, and then downward to the true concrete — 
which shapes the curve of Platonic evolution. 

Now at every stage in this progress there are two factors present, 
correlated but not formally connected : the factor of experience and 
simple reflection and the factor of abstract reasoning. Each varies 
as the other varies, but the former is not to be strictly interpreted 
by the latter. Some of Plato’s noblest anticipations of truth arise 
directly from simple reflection on experience. 

The purpose of the present paper is to indicate in outline the elements 

’ Polit 304 A ; cp. Legg. iv. 711 BE. 

^ C!ompare Heraclitus’s avta KdT<a pla. 
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of ethical emotion concomitant with the dialectic process, the moral 
and religious atmosphere which accompanies and, as it were, invests 
each successive phase of Plato’s philosophic thought. For in Plato, 
as I have tried to show in my volume on Religion in Greek Literature,^ 
morality and religion coincide. 

In the short time at my disposal I shall say nothing of Orp&o or 
Pythagorean elements, or of possible echoes of Zoroastrianism ; but 
confine attention to what I conceive to be the original and independent 
movements of Plato’s mind. 

I. Even in the small dialogues, wliere Socrates in pursuance of his 
Divine mission is searching for ethical jirinciples determined by know- 
ledge, there are flashes of Platonic insight, as in the question : ‘ Is a 
thing right because God wills it? ’ or, ‘Does He will it because it is 
right ? ’ ^ And again, ‘ If evils were done away, what would happen 
then ? ’ ^ 

In the vivid dramatic portraiture of the Protagoras, Socrates main- 
tains the unity of Virtue,^ and insists that it must have a scientific 
basis, which for the time is made to depend on a calculation of the 
amount of pleasure.® Protagoras distinguishes between the parts of 
Virtue and upholds the reality of ordinary civic virtue, depending on 
habit. In this he supplies the factor of experience, and that Plato 
attaches importance to his view appears from the statement that an 
Athenian who found himself amongst savages could not but be aware 
that he was a civilized human being. The dialogue raises a problem 
to bo partially solved afterwards in the Meno, and more successfully 
in the Republic, 

Meanwhile philosophic inquiry has risen from single aspects, such 
as courage or temperance, to the consideration of Virtue as a whole ; 
and from the bare assertion that Virtue is Knowledge to the demand 
for a science of measurement by which all ethical values may be 
determined. 

Towards the end of the Meno there is a distinct allusion to the 
death of Socrates. But, apart from the Apologia, it is in the ^orgias 
^.that >ve feel for the first time the full effect of his master’s martyrdom 
on Plato’s mind. The idealized Socrates is seen in irreconcilable 
controversy with the man of the day. The power of goodness is set 
over against the mere lust of powder. 

Not Knowledge now, but Righteousness, is the key-note ; and 

' Longmans, 1898. * Euthyphro 10 D. * Lyeia 220 E. 

* Opposition between parts of virtue is admitted in PolU, 306 C, Legg, xii. 
964, cp. vi. 773 C. The guardians of the Laws must have learnt in what sense 
Virtue is at once one and many {Legg, xii. 965 f.). 

® The comparison of present wath past and future {Theaet, 186) is already 
implied. 
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Pleasure is left out of sight. Justice at all costs is alone the secret of 
success. And this ethical theme is ratified by the religious thought 
of future Judgement. It follows that 

Because Bight is Right, to follow Right 

Were wisdom in the scorn of Consequence. 

Mr. J^n Stuart Mill, while criticizing the ‘ paralogisms’ of the Oorgias, 
was thrilled by its moral eloquence. 

The fact that Greek Philosophy was mainly evolved in terms of 
thought, while the nomenclature of the active elements in human 
nature was immature, is apt to disguise the large place which the 
will-powder occupies in Plato. Such a word as ‘ volitional ’ would 
have been alien to his vocabulary. Yet in the Gorgias, for example, 
what better has the naked soul to present before her judge than an 
uncorrupted Will — ^a life in wliich that desire of good, wiiich according 
to the Platonic Socrates is always there, has not been crossed by 
erring and perverse determinations ? In this connexion I may refer 
to a passage from T. H. Green’s Prolegomena, quoted in Prof. Muirhead’s 
Service of the State, p. 33 : — 

* The great Greek thinkers’ account of the highest form of human 
good : It is the will to know what is true, to make wliat is beautiful, 
to endure pain and fear, to resist the allurements of pleasure (i.e. to 
be brave and temperate), if not, as the Greek would have said, in the 
service of the State, yet in tlie interest of some form of human society ; 
to take for oneself, and give to others, of those things which admit of 
being given and taken, not what one is inclined to, h\it what is due.” ’ 
{Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 276.) 

* We pass^from philosophy militant to philosophy in retreat ; from 
Socrates against the world to Socrates among his friends. In the 
Symposium w^e already breathe the atmosphere of the Academy. 
That ‘ bifth in beauty ’ of whicli Diotima speaks, is the fruit of inter- 
course of mind wuth mind. The goal of aspiration is now' the height 
of contemplation ; and it might seem as if this consummation of the 
intellectual life were barren of practical effect. But (1) not only 
noble thoughts, but noble endeavours, actions, institutions, laws, 
form a cardinal stage in the progress towards perfection ; (2) the 
‘ ocean of beauty ’ where the soul finally expatiates, is not felt to be 
a mere abstraction, but as the immanence of a Divine and immortal 
nature in all noble and beautiful things ; and (3) w hatever is vague 
in Diotima’s scheme is rendered definite tlirough the personality of 
Socrates in the prime of life, whose courage, fortitude, endurance, 
faithfulness, and absolute purity are set forth in concrete reality side 
by side with his inexhaustible and unequalled pow er of contemplation. 

Yet another aspect of the idealized Socrates, neither in conflict nor 
in fruition, but in withdraw'al from the viorld, is presented in the 
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Phaedo. For the fullness of life we have now the nfeditatitm of death. 
Divinity is seen not as immanent, but as transcendmt ; the ^ul not 
merely partakes of immortality, but is herself immortal. Aai a proof 
of continued personal existence the Phaedo is acknowledged to be 
incomplete. It could hardly be otherwise while Plato was still strug- 
gling with the half -mythical form of his ideal theory.' The^harp 
opposition between thought and sensible perception is not afteilVards 
maintained. But that the assertion of personal immortality is the 
outcome of profound conviction is evident from the reply of Socrates 
to Crito’s question, ‘ How shall we bury you ? ’ * ‘ How you will, if 
you can find me.’ And the conception of the Good as the supreme 
cause, ^ together with the whole tone of the dialogue, and the final 
reflection, ‘ What sort of persons, then, ought we to be ? ’ ' give assur- 
ance of an entire interpenetration of religion with morality. The 
soul that rises to the gods ® has been purified by philosophy not only 
from the illusions of sense and opinion, but from a sensual and un- 
spiritual life. 

II. The Republic marks the first step in the descent from these 
heights of abstract speculation towards a concrete embodiment of the 
ideal, from retired contemplation to active endeavour. The theme of 
the Oorgiaa is resumed, but in a more genial spirit and with a wider 
scope. Plato’s faith in his ideal inspires fresh hopes for the improv- 
ability of mankind. Human life as it is abounds with evils,® but if 
philosophy were but worthily represented, men would accept her 
guidance.'^ 

It would be out of place in this short paper to enlarge on what is so 
familiar. I must content myself with a few scattered observations : — 

1. Justice in the Gorgias w'as individual — the health of the soul. 
The aloofness of Socrates, there ironically described as the only true 
course in politics, is the position of the philosopher taking shelter 
behind a wall wliile the storm rages.® It is now seen that justice is 
a social principle and can only be realized in a community. 

2. The difficulty raised in the Protagoras and partially solved in 
the Memo, about ordinary civic virtue, is met through the division of ' 
labour between the legislative, administrative, and industrial classes 
in the state. Thus a place is found for a subordinate excellence, 
depending not on a self-conscious principle, nor on a divinely implanted 
instinct, but on willing obedience to the philosophic ruler. 

* There is on anticipation of the subjective aspect of the ideas in the phraseology 
of p. 103 B ovTt TO iv t]fu» ovTt ro iv rg ^v<ru, and in 75 D ols ini<r<f}payi(6ti*Sa 
avTO O fUTt. 

’ Phaed. 115 C. * Phaed, 99 C, not now to koXcIi'. 

* Phaed, 114 DE. * Phaed. 82 BC. ‘ Rep. ii. 379 C. 

’ Rep. vi. 499 DP. • Rep. vi. 496 D ; cf. Oorg. 521 D. 
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3* The faictor of experience and simple reflection of which I spoke at 
first is ^specially prominent in the RepMic. The remark that a good 
man caonot harm an enemy ^ is not deduced from the ideas> nor is the 
fine observation about the difference of the judge from the physician, ^ 
nor many^ other such obiter dicta. Even the ‘ types of theology ^ ® 
* Go^is good ’ and ‘ God is true ’ belong rather to the strain of simple 
refle6tion which accompanies than to the dialectical movement which 
determines Plato’s progress towards systematic thought. 

4. As already observed,^ Plato’s ideal is at onco theoretical and 
practical, combining volition with reason. Tho Form of Good is 
the meeting-point of ‘ Will and Idea The philosophic nature is 
courageous, enduring, generous, as well as indefatigable in tho pursuit 
of truth. Nor is the ‘ father of idealism ’ indifferent to tho * Pragmatic 
Test What else is implied in the twice-repeated maxim ‘ The 
beneficial is the admirable and the holy ’ ? ® 

6. Tlxe theory of ideas, as expounded in Rep. v~vii, has advanced 
beyond the position of tho Phaedo, and is nearly parallel to the teaching 
of the Phaedrusfi Tho ascent to tho ‘ unconditioned ’ and descent 
from it through a chain of concepts is closely parallel to tho account 
of generalization and division in the Phaedrus {Rep. vi. 611, Phaedr> 
266-6). (1) There is a gradation from the lower to the higher, reaching 

upwards to the Idea of Good : (2) it is onco implied that there is a 
participation of the ideas in one another : and (3) there is a downward 
as well as an upward pathway. But, on the other hand, the line of 
separation between universal and particular, betw^ecn knowledge and 
sensible perception, is still sharply drawn, and tho ‘ downward path- 
way ’ ends not in actuality but in ideas.® Astronomy and Harmony 
are to be studied independently of any observation of phenomena.® 

6. Tluis in the Republic and tho Phaedrus Plato anticipates, but is 
not yet prepared to formulate, that clearer view of tho ideas and of 
dialectic, which he afterwards elaborately wrought out in the Sophist^ 
Politicus, and Philebus. For, as Matthew Arnold sings : — 

* Tasks in hours of insight willed 
^ May be through hours of gloom fulfilled.’ 

7. Meanwhile the depth of moral and religious emotion which is 

' Rep. i. 336 B. Rep. iv. Rep. ii, 379 aq, 

" Swpra, p. 143. • Rep. v. 467 B, 458 E. 

• It has sometimes occurred to me — ^without yielding to those who would 
dismember the Republic — to suppose that tho Phaedrus may have boon composed 
during some interval in the preparation of tho larger work ; when Plato was 
weary for the time of written dialogue and turned for refreshment to the 
Academy — the enthusiasm of tho teacher having eclipsed tho ambition of the 
writer. 

* Rep. V. 470 A. • Rep. vi. 611 C. 
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associated with Plato’s intellectual ideal breaks forth in many pas- 
sages, of which the most significant are the Vision of Judgement and the 
Choice of Lives in Bk. and the concluding sentences of Bk. ix * — 
the Pattern in the Heavens. And we may note in passing the conces- 
sion to Hellenic tradition implied in the reference to Delphi,* and in 
the prayer to Pan and the nymphs with which the Phaedrua endf. 

m. A crisis in Plato’s mental history is revealed in the Parmenides, 
He has become aware that until certain speculative difficulties raised 
by the earlier philosophies have been removed, and until his own 
theory of ideas has been developed on purely dialectical lines, his 
efforts towards the attainment of truth and the improvement of man- 
kind must be unavailing. 

Only when the problems treated in the Parmenides, centreing in the 
One and Many, had been fairly and squarely met, could such a reasoned 
and well-balanced view as that in the Theaetetiis become possible. 

Let any one read consecutively (1) the locus dasstcus in the Phaedo,^ 
and the corresponding sentences in the Cratylus, (2) Rep. vi, vii^ and 
the Phaedrus side by side ; and then turn to the following passage of 
the Theaetetus * : — 

* What you perceive through one faculty you cannot perceive through 
another ; the objects of hearing, for example, cannot be perceived 
through sight, or the objects of sight through hearing. ... If you have 
any thought about both of them, this common perception cannot 
come to you either through the one or the other organ. . . . How about 
sound and colour ? In the first place you would admit that they both 
exist . . . and tliat either of them is different from the other and the 
same with itself . . . and that both are two and each of them one. . . . 
You can further observe whether they are like or unlike one another. . . . 
But through what do you perceive all this about them ? For neither 
through hearing nor yet through seeing can you apprehend thdt which 
they have in common. . . . What power or instrument will determine 
the general notions which are common not only to the senses but to 
all things, and which you call being and not-being, and the rest of 
them, about which I was just now asking — what organ will you assign 
for the perception of these ? Theaet. You are speaking of bemg and 

, not-being, likeness and unlikeness, sameness and difference, and also 
of unity and other numbers which are applied to objects of sense ; and 
you mean to ask through what bodily organ the soul perceives odd and 
even number and other arithmetical notions. Socrates, You follow 
me excellently : . . . that is precisely what 1 am asking. Theaet. 
Indeed, Socrates, I cannot answer ; my only notion is that they have 
no separate organs, but that the soul, by a power of her own, contem- 
plates the universal in all things. Socrates. You have done well in 
releasing me from a very long discussion, if you are clear that the soul 

' Rep. X. 614-21. * Rep. ix. 592 B. * Rep. iv. 427 

* Phaed. 100 sq . ; Crat^us 440. 

Theaet. 185 A-187 B (Jowett’s translation). 
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views some things by herself and others through bodily organs. . . .'To 
which class would you refer being or essence ? For this, of all our notions, 
is the most universal. Theaei. I should say, to that class which the 
soul aspires to know of herself. Socrates. And would you say this 
also of uke and unlike, same and other ? Theaet. Yes. Socrates. And 
woul^ you say the same of the noble and base, and of good and evil ? 
Theaet. These I conceive to be notions which are essentially relative, 
and which the soul also perceives by comparing things past and present 
with the future. Socrates. And does she not perceive the hardness 
of that which is hard by the touch, and the softness of that which is 
soft equally by the touch ? . . . But their essence and what they are, 
and their opposition to one another, and the essential nature of this 
opposition, the soul herself endeavours to decide for us by the review 
and comparison of them. . . . The simple sensations which reach the 
soul through the body are given at birth to men and animals by nature, 
but their reflections on these and on their relations to being and use, 
are slowly and hardly gained, if they are ever gained, by education 
and long experience.’ 

Here it is evident — 

1. ^hat ideas are no longer ‘ hypostatized ’, but seem in true relation 
to particulars and to the mind itself and in subordination to one 
another. 

2. While still objective, they are no longer regarded as separable 
entities, but as notions or forms of thought to which the soul attains, 
not now through reminiscence, but through her inherent logical activity 
working on the daia of experience given in perception. They are a sort 
of ‘ predioables ’, under which particular objects are conceived. 

3. Whilst ethical universals, ‘ noble and base,’ ‘ good and evil,’ 
still rank*among8t the highest ideas, they no longer form the main 
constituents of the ideal world-r-other objects of knowledge, not less 
important, are being, sameness, difference, unity, and number ; which 
form a class of summa genera, or categories. This notion reappears 
in the imago of the aviary {Theaet. 197 D). We are evidently on our way 
towards the dialectical elaboration which is afterwards assigned to 
the Eleatic Stranger.' 

4. Tie senses are no longer held in contempt. Their objects are 
perceived through the bodily senses indeed, but by the mind. The • 
analysis of sensible perception here attributed to Protagoras as a 
theory of knowledge, is Plato’s own theory of sensation as such. 
For it recurs with little change in the Timaeus.^ 

& In place of the old difficulty of unconscious virtue, we have now 
the puzzle, ‘ How is false opinion possible ? ’ Right opinion has a higher 

^ Thus the arguments of Ueberweg, who saw clearly the difference between 
the earlier and later theories, and therefore condemned the Sophist, fall to the 
groimd. 

* Tim, 64 sq. 
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value, than before. Not vice so much as ignorance is now regarded 
as involuntary. 

6. To return to the immediate subject of this paper ; the dialectical 
movement in the Theaetetua is accompanied with a deep moral and 
religious vein. No passage oven of the Phaedo or Bejyublic is more 
iiupressive than the- solemn digression which Theodorus welcomes as 
a relief from the strain of abstract thought ; where the process of 
growing like to God, which is the one thing needful, turns, not on 
the contemplation of the beautiful, but on righteousness with holiness 
and wisdom combined. 

From the Theaetetus onwards the figurative and semi-mythical 
language is to a great extent disused. ‘ Communion,’ ‘ participation,’ 
&c., now express the relation, not of particular to universal, but of 
the lower ideas to the higher. There is also a new name for such 
participation, ‘ to bo affected by ’ — Trevoyd^vai or vdOo^ ex^iv} The 
t84a is a unity at once perceived and stamped by the mind on the 
particulars composing a gcnus.^ 

IV. At this point there is evidence of a further ‘ crisis ’, or rather of 
a break in Plato’s career both as a thinker and as a man. Although 
the Sophist and Politicus form a continuation of the Theaetetus, there 
is a palpable change of style, implying an interval, and an interval 
in which much has happened. For one thing, the gentle, unforced 
humour, w'hich still played around the talk of Socrates to Theaetetus 
has vanished, never to return. The person of Socrates himself is 
partly withdrawn ; and in the Politicus especially there is a strain of 
sadness and even of bitterness that is personal to the writer. What- 
ever may be the truth about Sicily, the author of this dialogue has 
evidently, as I said in my edition,^ some ground of quarrel witji man- 
kind. 

Plato resumes the dialectical process with a greatly enlarged horizon, 
and at the same time his thought ‘ takes a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality.’ 

1. Already in the Theaetetus we find allusions to philosophical ^hools 
which had not emerged when the Protagoras was composed. But in 
the Sophist both earlier and contemporary philosophies, his own 
included, are examined from a wider and more comprehensive point of 
view, resulting in a new synthesis and constructive theory of knowing 
and being ; while in the Politicus the city-states of Hellas far and 

^ Farm. 148 A, Soph. 246 A. 

^ Polit, 268 0 I8fay airp tirunhpayuratrBai (‘to Stamp upon it one ideal 
form ’). 

' The Sophistes and Politicus of Plato, with Introduction and Notes, Oxford^. 
1867. 
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•wide are surveyed with a penetrative glance, condemning the actual 
statesmen as impostors, and the so-called constitutions, democratic, 
oligarchic, and monarchical, as hollow frauds, destined to founder in 
some world-storm (PoUt. 302 sq., cp. Legg. iv. 716 B, 717 B, viii. 332 B). 

2. ^The speculative reasoning of the Sophist attained a point of 
view from which an idealist might be expected to infer the unreality 
of evil. Very different is Plato’s mode of contemplating the actual 
world. If we compare the calm statement in the Tiieaetetus (176 A) 
that there must always be something to oppose the good, with the 
dereliction of the Universe by its Creator till it threatens to fall into 
the abyss of dissolution {Polit. 273 D) : or the humorous suggestion 
that a pig or a baboon may be the ‘ measure of things ’ (Theaet. 161 C), 
with the grave classification in which swine and monkeys are con- 
geners of man {Polit. 266), and with the description of the actual 
statesmen as lions, foxes, centaurs, satyrs, and the like {Polit. 291), 
the profound disillusionment implied in the later dialogue (especially 
if w» compare Rep. iv. 499 D) becomes apparent. 

Plato is sick at heart ; but he abates nothing of his endeavour in 
the cause of human improvement and the advancement of truth. 
The distance between the Divine and human is increasingly felt, but 
there is a firm determination to meet existing evils with iwactical 
remedies. Plato does not relinquish his ideal ; but is determined to 
bring it to bear upon the actual, if not immediately, yet more and 
more effectively. 

3. Theocracy — i. e. the rule of perfect wisdom over willing sub- 
jects — is Jlound to be inapplicable to such a creature as man in such 
a world as the present : the scientific statesman can only imitate the 
Divine monarch from afar. And as he cannot always be present with 
his peo*ple, the second-best course, which is ordinarily the best avail- 
able, is that they should be made to live in obedience to Law. Govern- 
ment through law is a necessary compromise between first principles 
and circumstances. Philo.sopliy cannot dispense with tradition. Thus 
the ground is laid for the Laws, Plato’s final legacy to the Hellenic race. 

4. Meanwhile, through the reasoning in the Sophist, metaphysical* 
theory has undergone an important change. The relativity or inter- 
communion of ideas, uniting same and other, one and many, motion 
and rest, has bridged the chasm between being and becoming, and 
justifies an increasing interest, both theoretical and practical, in 
processes of all kinds and in production. This descent towards the 
concrete is signalized by some novelties of expression : (1) the use of 
ywos^clSos, marking the comprehensiveness of the idea {Phil. 26 D, 
Ac. ; cp. ^vAov in Polit. 264 E) ; (2) the increasing frequency of 
yty€<rts, especially in the plural {Theaet. 156 E, Soph. 232 C, 234 E, 
Polit. 266 B, 283 D, PhU. 28 D, 64 C) ; (3) the use of w-pay/Mi for an 
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actual fact or thing {Soph. 257 C, 262 D, Polit. 278 D). This interest 
in y^ccri 9 culminates theoretically in the Timaeus, and practicidly 
in the Laws. 

5. Two passages of the Politicus are peculiarly significant in this 
connexion, one (272 C) in which scientific inquiry is described ^ the 
interrogation of every nature, in order to discover what each has to 
contribute from its peculiar experience towards the knowledge of 
the whole ; the other (278 D), where the Eleatic Stranger dwells on 
the difficulty of recognizing universal truths when they are taken out 
of their abstraction and transferred to the long and complicated 
* syllabary ’ of facts. And it may be noted in passing that in the 
Philehus (64 B), by a concession which readers of the RepiMic could 
not have foreseen, empirical knowledge is included in that ‘ bodiless 
harmony * or spiritual order which is the habitation of the Good. 
Else how is a man to find his way home ? ^ But that there is no abate- 
ment of Plato’s soaring idealism is clear from several passages which 
anticipate the subject of the Philosopher dialogue {Soph. 234,. 235, 
253 sq.; Polit. 284 lC). 

V. In approaching the subject of Natural Philosophy, from which 
Socrates had turned away, and in which Plato himself thought it 
impossible to arrive at certitude {IHm. 29 C ; cp. Phil. 59 A), he 
again has recourse to a figurative and semi-mythical mode of exposition. 
This has led interpreters to treat the Timaeus as the basis of Plato’s 
so-called ‘ system’.^ But such procedure is erroneous and misleading. 

1. The Timaeus is one of the latest in a series of writings covering 
half a century, in which the author’s views have been subject to 
continuous change. See, for example, the opinion about diet in Tim. 
89 C contrasted with Rep. iii. 406 A. 

2. Some of the chief positions are only intelligible with reference 
to arguments of which most of the dialogues present no trace. The 
difficulty of combining Same and Other (35 A) recalls the reasoning 
of the Sophist (268 E), and the concrete or composite substance (oWa, 
ibid.) is a conception only reached in the Philehus (28 D, 27 B)J^^' 

* 3. The religious tenor of the dialogue is evident, and need not be 

drawn out hero. Two leading thoughts — the motive of the Creator 
and the notion of Eternity, as distinguished from Time, have left 
a deep and lasting impress on the European mind. 

Plato’s religious conceptions have now attained a fixedness which 
has exposed him to the charge of intolerance. He attaches profoimd 

^ Cp. Legg. xii, 961 E vov^ fi€T aiaSTfoetDv KpaOus^ where sensation is not 
depreciated, as in Rep. viii. 646 B. 

’ In earlier times this was partly due to this dialogue having been translated 
by Cicero. 
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impcHTtance to correctness of belief. And the ‘ pivot articles * of that 
belief, referred to with solemn earnestness also in the Sophist (265 D) 
and the Philebus (22 C), are (1) the priority of Mind and (2) thesupremacy 
of Divine Reason, commanding even the Idea of €tood. To which 
may^be added (3) the Divine natvire of the Stars. But there is no 
relaxation of the bond between Religion and Morality, which is enforced 
with extreme severity in the tenth book of the Laws. 

s 

VI. 1. It is sometimes asserted that the Theory of Ideas is entirely 
absent from the Laws. And it is true that Plato has deliberately 
descended from the ideal height (a^o rdfcpt^Sc?, Polit. 284 C) in order 
to provide a compromise which he still hopes may find acceptance in 
the Hellenic world. But it is right to observe (1) that, like the Philo- 
sopher dialogue and the completion of the Critias, the education of 
the Nocturnal Council, which should have answered to the higher 
education in the Republic, is an intention which remains unfulfilled ; 
and«(2) that the importance almost pedantically attached to accurate 
differentiation is a reflection of tlie dialectical method, recalling tho 
dichotomies of the Politicus and SophisU See also the striking remark 
on generalization (or integration) in Legg, xii. 965 C (recalling tho 
language of the Phaedrus ) — to irpb^ fuav tSeW Ik tCjv ttoXXwv koI SLa<f>€p6vruiv 
Bvvarov cf^at /iXiiruvy ‘ Out of the multiplicity of differing objects, to 
be able to fix the mind on one idea comprehending them all ’ (also 
X. 896 D).^ (3) Ever since the acknowledgement in Soph. 248 E that 
the highest Being cannot bo devoid of life and movement, but must 
involve ^ vital principle, the ‘ theory of ideas ’ has been gradually 
resolving itself into a conviction of the priority of Mind to Matter 
and of the Sovereignty of Reason. And these, as already said, are 
the cardinal doctrines of the Laws. 

2, The Laws at many points recall the earlier dialogues. Thus in 
speaking of soul or mind as immortal, and the eldest of created things, 
the argument of the Phaedrus where the soul is defined as self-moving 
or seltdetermining reappears. And, as in the Phaedo^ the belief in 
immortality, however supported, includes the continuation of personal^ 
existence. The soul is the self, and departs to another state of being 
(xii. 969 B, 967 D).^ And it is observable that in asserting tho priority 
of mind, not intellect alone, but active powers are expressly mentioned 
(^ 017 , jSovAiJcrcts, ciri/AcXciai, ‘ characters, volitions, beneficent cares,’ 
X. 896 C). Even in the Timaeus (81 D), in describing natural death, 
where the soul delightedly escapes from the burden of the flesh, it 
seems to be forgotten that, according to another passage (66 A), delight 
belongs to the mortal part of the soul. 

^ The view of the Symposium^ in which participation of immortality is involved 
in the continuation of the race, also reappears in Legg. v. 721 C. 
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3. Modem id^listo complain that Plato never wholly geta rid of 

dualism. The Svil soul in Bk. x (896 E) isan offence to them. But 
when the reality of Evil is once accepted as a fact of experience and 
adopted as a working hypothesis, is there .after all much difference 
between the Universe being left for an aepuian cycle to the gui^j^iuioe 
of ‘ inborn desire till it runs on the verge of ruin, as in Polit. 273, and 
the temporary existence of a spirit of evil, to be ultimately overborne 
by the good ? On this subject I may give i2ys|i|j^ the pleasure of 
quoting from the late Dr. Adam’s work on TheRdtgious Teackera of 
Greece (p. 466) : — 

‘ Plato was too profoundly convinced of the effects of evil, both 
physical and moral, in the world as it now is, to acquiesce in a pan- 
theistic denial of its existence. He tells us more than once thsrt there 
is more evil than good in human life : and no one can road the extra- 
ordinarily powerful description in the Republic of the tyrannical man, 
the living embodiment of active maleficence and vice, without feeling 
that moral evil at all events was something more to Plato than merely 
the absence or privation of good.’ ' 

There are passages in the Laws which recall the ‘ pessimism ’ of 
the Pditicus. But it has mellowed into a regretful, half -pitying, half- 
tolerant consideration for the feebleness of humanity. 

It is true that Plato cannot bo accused of Pantheism. The Supreme 
Being, that is one with Divine Reason, is at once immanent and 
transcendent. (See csp. Legg. xii. 967.) 

4. But he has travelled a good way from ‘ Socratism ’. This 
appears especially in the discussion of the voluntary and involuntary 
in ix. 860. And that last stage of ‘ ignorance ’ in which a man says 
‘ Evil, be thou my good ’ (Legg. iii. 689 A) is a condition of wliich 
Socrates would have denied the possibility. The place assigned to 
pleasure in the Laws is a sort of compromise between the extreme 
views of the Protagoras and the Philebm. 

6. In these last efforts for the promotion of truth and the improve- 
ment of mankind, Plato in a spirit of accommodation mak^ large 
^concessions to Hellenic tradition. In this there is here and ^ere a 
trace of irony, as where he speaks of the gods who exist by custom 
(Legg. xii. 889), or of the heroes who declared themselves sons of God 
and must surely have known their own parentage (Tim. 40 D). But 
there is a more serious intention in the institution of local and depart- 
mental sanctities (Legg. v. 738 D), and in the special functions assigned 
to Ares (viii. 833, xi. 930), Artemis (viii. 833), Demoter and Core (vi. 
782), Dionysus (vii. 812), Eileithyia (vi. 784), Hephaestus (xi. 920), 
Hera (vi. 774), Hostia (viii. 848), and above all to Apollo, whose worship 
is associated with that of the Sun (xii. 945, 947 ; also viii. 833). 

These matters, however, are not on a par with the worship of the 
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Heavenly Bodies ; still leas witli the Sovereignty o£. Divine Reason 
as forming an element in Mato’^s personal religion. 

* 6. That Plato, who in the Republic left the details ^of legislation to 
his philosopher-kings, should in his book of the Iaxws attempt to 
prov||le for every conceivaljle circumstance, and that the author of 
the scheme of Communism should so impressively dilate upon the 
dues of domestic piety, need surprise no one who has fully considered 
the argument of Poliiicus, ^ 

7. It is a fact full of pathetic significance, that in extreme old age, 
with the consciousness of failing powers {Legg. vi. 752 A, ^ 770 A^), 
the author of the Republic turned aside from the Philosopher dialogue, 
which should have crowned the metaphysical edifice, and from com- 
^pleting the Critias, that was to exhibit the ideal Commonwealth in 
act, — to transfer the rich outcome of liis ripe experience into a body 
of precepts for the benefit of posterity. Great as was tlie dialectical 
movement — immense, and as yet unexhausted, as has been its influence 
on succeeding philosophies, beginning with Aristotle — it is evident 
that the ethical and religious impulse, derived primarily from Socrates, 
lay really at the root of Plato’s lifelong endeavour. 

Lastly, that, while more than once evincing an esteem for Hippocrates 
(Protag. 311 B, Phaedrus 270 C), he should have failed adequately 
to realize the value of the Goan’s method of observation, and that ho 
probably despised Democritus, are facts only too much in accordance 
with what has happened to great thinkers in other times. The account 
of Sir Isaac Newton in Hegel’s History of Philosophy betrays a corre- 
sponding^blindness. 

^ tiv . . . y^p(09 €7riKpaT(i)fi€v to y€ roaouToi/, ‘ if we can so far overcome the 
infirmity of age.’ 

* fjpi€ti 6* €v dvapals tov /3tov, ‘ while our life is at its setting.’ 
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BIRD AND PILLAR WORSHIP IN 
CONNEXION WITH OURANIAN DIVINITIES 

By jane ELLEN HARRISON 

‘TTiou from the first 

Wast present, and with mighty wings outfitpread 
Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast abyss 
And madst it pregnant.^ 

August Fick ^ has told us that the Leleges worshipped Twins and 
Birds. Into the ethnology of this mysterious and shifting people I do 
not propose to enter. But I w^ant to ask, and, it may be, in part to 
answer, the question : Was there in ancient Greece a regular cult of 
birds ? a worship acknowledged, orthodox, well-defined ; and, if such 
a cult existed, what was its significance ? 

Had I asked the question some five years ago, my answer must-have 
been vague and halting. I might have pointed to sacred birds as 
attributes of certain divinities, the Eagle of Zeus, the Owl of Athena, 
the Swan of Apollo. I might have added that in Greek mythology 
stories of bird-metamorphoses abound. Such are the myths of Tereus, 
Procne, and Philomela, of Nisos and Skylla, of the Meleagrides, of the 
Heliades, With these myths were apt to be connected stories of bird 
paternities ; and these bird paternities, I might have noted, had special 
affinity with Twin divinities, as with Leda and the Swan, the Dioscuri 
and the Molionidae.^ Turning to literature, it would have been 
impossible even then to forget the kingdom of the birds pictured to 
us by Aristophanes, his reminiscence ® of olden times, when Zeus was 
not, and the w^oodpecker was king. But all this must have seemed 
matter for poetical fancy, haunting the imagination but scarcely 
affording precise evidence for definite Bird-cults. 


To-day we stand upon firmer ground. On the famous Hagi^^riada 
^ sarcophagus (Fig. 1) ^ discovered at Phaistos, wo have evidence clear 
and indefeasible that in Minoan days there was a public cultus of birds 
with regular established ritual. 

The scene there deluded explains itself. To the right is a shrine 
with a sacred tree ; in front a low basis ; on it a pillar, which in the 
preceding design was obviously a palm stem. The pillar is surmounted 


* Vorgriech, Ortaimmen^ pp, 113-114. * Ibycus, frag. 16. * Ar. Av. 480. 

* Revue Biblique, 1907, p. 342, Fig. 34, M. J. Lagrange; reproduced here 
by kind permission of MM. J. Gabalda et Cie. I examined the sarcophagus 
myself five years ago in the Candia Museum, but 1 was not studjdng bird-worship 
at the time, and my remembrance of the character of the bird is vague. 
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by a double-axe, on which is perched a bird of black colour, possibly 
a pigeon * or, as Dr. Evans suggests, a black woodpecker. In all there 
are three objects of worship, a trinity of birds surmounting a trinity 
of double-axes and palms. And, delightful fact, it is clear as da^ that 
thes% birds are no decorative adjuncts but the objects of a definite cult. 
In the one design three worshippers approach, one with a great lyre, 
the second with a basket of offerings, while the foremost pours libations 
into a aitula. In the second design ^ the action is less clear ; but we 
have in front of the holy bird a basket of fruit, an oinochoe, and a small 
portable altar. 

We have then before us clear evidence of the w'orship of birds. 
Two of the worshippers are dressed in the skins of some animal, and 
the robes end in tails. It is tempting to sec in these ritual robes feather 
dresses ending in * bird ’-tails, but Dr. Evans and Professor von Duhu 
pronounce against tliis view. It may, however, be w'orth pointing 
out that in the bird-worship of Egypt the priestess of a bird-goddess 
did actually w^ear a bird robe, as we see in Fig. 2. Here w'e have the 
image of a Carthaginian priestess on a sarcophagus found at Bord-el- 
Djedid.® The priestess w'ears the dress of the Egyptian goddess Isis- 
Nephthys ; her body is hidden by the two wings of the sacred vulture, 
which enfold the hips and cross in front. The vulture’s head appears 
above the head-dress. The colouring of the feathers is vivid blue ; but 
the colourless reproduction here shown gives but a slight idea of the 
loveliness of the bird-priestess. In her right hand she holds a bird. 

This bird-dress is not a mere curiosity. It is a ritual fact of the 
first importance. What is the good of dressing up as a bird, unless 
the bird is a being stronger and holier than yourself, w'hose divine 
nature you seek to put on with liis feathers ‘t 

Phoenicia may seem remote ; Ephesus is nearer home. Among 
the strange and beautiful archaic ivory statuettes found by Mr. Hogarth 
under the basis of the Artemis statue at Ephesus is that of a priestess 
(Fig. 3).* She carries a sacrificial vessel, while on her head is a huge 
pole s\^mounted by a hawk-like bird, evidently to be carried in ritual 
procession. Was Artemis herself once a bird-goddess ? , 

I return to Crete. Dr. Evans’s Dove-Goddess (Fig. 4),® which I now 
place before you, is familiar to all. She was found, it will be remeni- 

' According to Aristotle, the pigeon {(f>drrn) was the largest of the dove 
species, about the size of a cock, and ashy in colour : Ar. H. A. 13, 544 b fiiyiarov 
(xav trtpurrepotid&v) ff ^arra t’ori. Cf. fray. 271, 1627 (op. Athcn. ix. 394 a) 
(iXcitrnpor TO fitytSos »x*'> anoSwv, 

* Lagrange, op. cit.. Fig. 35. 

* Mabel Moore, Carthaye of the Phoenicians, 1905 ; frontispiece in colour, and 
p. 146 : reproduced here by kind permission of Mi*. Heinomann. 

* Efhesus, pL xxiL ‘ B. S. A. viii, p. 99, Fig. 56. 
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bered, in the miniature shrine with the horns of consecration and the 
double-axes. On the head of the half^anthropomorphic figure te 
settled a dove, and on the breast of the goddess or priestess it is surely 
not fanciful to see in the painted decoration her outspread wings^ 

In like fashion a dove is perched on the head of the gold'<^leai^ god- 
desses of Mycenae (Fig. 5).^ The goddess is in fact in both cases only 
the anthropomorphic form of the ancient dove-surmounted pillar^ 
May 1 remind you of the painted terra-cotta pillars surmounted by 
doves, wliicli Dr. Evans has discovered and interpreted (Fig. 6) ? ^ 

The worship of birds in Minoan CJrete is, we may venture to hope, 
clearly established. We turn now to our second question : what is its 
significance V 

The bird is perched upon a pillar. The ]')illar, as Dr. Evans has 
clearly shown, and as is evident from the Hagia Triada sarcophagus, 
stands for a sacred tree, Tluit iwllar, that tree, takes human shape 
as a godd<*ss ; and that go(ld(‘Ss is the Great Motlier, who, taking 
divers shapes as Mother and Maid, doveloj^s later into Gaia, Khea, 
Dometer, Dietynna, Eera, Artemis, Aphrodite, Atliena. As Mother 
Earth she is also IJoTr<a (•^hjpoiv, with her lions, her stags, her snakes. 

And the bird ? If the tr<'(‘ is of the c^arth, the bird surely is of the 
lieavcn. In the bird brooding upon tlie pillar we have, I think, the 
primal form of the marriage of Ourarios and Gaia, of Sky the father 
with Earth the motlier. And of that marriage sprang, as Hesiod ^ lias 
told us, not only mortal man but all the glory of the later gods. 

KX^Ure 8* (Wai'aTfov upov ycru9 fuiv invnovy ^ 

o? T c^cycrui/TC) ^{U Orpanw airrepocyro^ 

The old lovely antliropoiuorplusm lingers on even to-day : we speak 
of Mother Earth, and the Ghureli still prays to ‘ our Father which art 
in heaven’. 

But in the days of Pillar and Bird, antliropomorpliism w^as not yet. 
The dove was not the attribute or messenger of the divine father ; it 
was itself tlic Life-spirit, the Father. Dr. Evans wTites as follows : ® 

* The dove is the imago of the divine descent and the consequent 

^ The wings w'ere, I believe, lirst notieed by Mr. A. B. Cook. 

® Tsountas and Manatt, Mi/ecnae/in AgCy p. 101. 

« B. S. A. viii, p. 20, Fig. 14. " Hesiod, Theog. 105. 

® t/, H, S, xxi (1901), p. 105 ; B, B, A, viii, p. 29. Dr. Evans further points out 
that when sacred doves appear ui their simplest European form, they are generally 
associated with the sepulchral cult of the spirit of the departed. For instance, 
the heathen Lombai'ds omamentea their graveposts with the e^Bigy of a dovc. See 
Paul. Diacon. de Oeat. Langob, This is of much interest in connexion with the 
fact that on the other side of the Hagia Triada sarcophagus the sc^e re|ffeBented 
maybe the cult of adoad man. But into this question I do not propose to enter. 





•* ^ 

poscmiH^tonof^h^bet^Hocolumnbyastpiritaftibdiig. Among primitive 
: raoM to*dny being oonstontly descends on we tree or 

stone in iAto f^rm <» a bird.* 

* 

iDr. I ri|^t}y understand him, regards the dove as the 

divine life entering the hfeless pillar and becoming substantially one 
with t Venture on a sli^t but, I think, not unimportant modification 

of this view. I regard the conjunction of bird and pillar as the union 
, of ^wo divine lives, male and female ; as in fact the primitive form of 
vdiat later took literary shape and name, and greater precision of sex,^ 
as the marriage of Ouranos and Gaia, Father and Mother. 

But how is this view * to be reconciled nith an undoubted fact 
observed by Mr. Evans ? In Aegean lands the dove early became the 
attribute of not a god but a goddess. Dare we take from Aphrodite 
the ‘ doves that drew her ’, and give them to a man-god, bo he ever so 
Ouranian ? And, on the other hand, if the pillar bo the veliiolo or 
phytomorphic form of Gaia the Earth-Mother, what becomes of the, 

Oak-Zeus whose branches Mr. Cook has made to shadow all the land ? 

« 

The explanation is simple and, I trust, convincing. Wo are all right. 
In matriarchal lands the stress of parentage is laid on the Mother, and 
she tends to assimilate the doves, the attributes of the Father. Aphro* 
dite is herself ^ Ouranian \ In iiatriarchal lands the stress is laid on 
the Father ; and at Dodona,'’not content with his own lawful Ouranian 
doves, Zeus in true Olympian fashion wrests to himself the Oak-treo 
of the Earth-Mother. 

At this point I should like to draw' attention to a class of monuments 
outside Greek art, in which the bird on the jiillar appears as a well- 
established type ; I mean the Babylonian boundary-stones known as 
kvdurrus. Of these boundary-stones twenty complete specimens are 
known and sixteen fragmentary ones. They cover a period from 
1360 to 660 B.C., and have recently been collected and discussed in a 
convenient volume by Drs, Hinke and Hiliirccht.^ I will here only 

' A Icmguage that has t] arrriKtf and 6 crrvXo? may well, as Prof. Gilbert Murray 
points opt to ixie, indulge in some vaguenoss os to tho sox of a pillar. 

* This View was held independently of, and prior to me, by Mr, Cook, who 

expressed it to me in conversation before this paper was oast in final form. My 
own attention was at the time so exclusively focused on the Ouranian significance 
of the bird, that, but for this expression, I might never have completely grasped 
tixe symboliam of tho conjunction of bird and pillar. It is specially satisfjmtory 
to mo that starting from quite different points — IVIr. Cook I behevo from Zeus 
and Oak-worsbipt and I from the Orphic parentage of Ouranos and Gaia, and the 
OarfMUaa S 3 fmboIiftm of birds — wo should have arrived substantially at tho 
same main conclusion, R. xvii (1903), p. 408. 

• The Bal^lonian Exped. of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, ed. H. V. Hilprecht ; 
voL iv by W. J. Hinke, PhUadeiphia, 1907 ; A New Bmndary-Shne of Nebu* 

I from Nippur^ 
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refer to the well-known hudwrru (Fig. 7)^ of the time of Nebuchadrezasar^ 
where we have the usual Sun, Moon, and Evening Star, the symbols of 
various other astral divinities, and among them a bird on a pillar. The 
instance given is only one out of a series of thirteen. 

I am no Orientalist. I bring these monuments forward not to inter- 
pret them, but in the confident hope that there wll be Oriental scholars 
present who will read the riddle. Drs. Zimmern and Frank,* by a 
process of exhaustion, conclude that the bird on the pillar is the symbol 
of Aru-ru. Aru-ru appears in the Oilgamesh story, and is associated 
with the creation of Ka-bani. Part of her story was transferred to 
the Eve of our Bible. She seems to be a kind of primal Mother, 
I shall be grateful to any one who can give me positive evidence of 
this attribution of the bird and pillar to Aru-ru. 

But, it may fairly be asked, is there any evidence that in Minoan 
and Mycenaean lands divinities of the Sky as well as of the Earth were 
worshipped ? Tlie familiar doublo-axo is now acknowledged on all 
hands to be the symbol of the thunderbolt, of Kerauiios before he 
became Zeus-Keraunos, But the doublo-axe I leave to Dr. Evans and 
Ml*. A. B. Cook. For more direct evidence of astral worship I turn 
to the famous gold ring from Mycenae (Fig. 8).® 

Here is the Earth-goddess under her great fruit-bearing tree, w hile 
above is all the glory of Ouranos, Sun and Moon, and Milky Way. If 
it bo urged that this is mere scenic background, the evidence of a 
lontoid seal foutid in Crete cannot be gainsaid (Fig. 9)."^ Here is a 
sanctuary, and within or heJenv the sanctuary the crescent moon — the 
Moon which, as Fick ^ has noted, was w^orshipped under the form of 
Endymion by those same lieleges wlio w'orsliipped birds. 

For later evidence, show ing tlie conjunction of birds and astral sym- 
bols, we have the familiar coin of Paphos (Fig. 10).^ 

If the astral and Ouranian significance of the dove be counted 
problematic, lliere is another bird, the king of birds, who brings 
instant conviction. The eagle carries the thunderbolt ; the thunder- 
bolt is the fire-bearing eagle. Peithetairos threatening to destroy the 
. Palace says, quoting Aeschylus : 

" This Palace and Amphion\s domes I w^ill Reduce to ashes with fire- 
bearing eagles.’ ^ 

Karai6a\mT<o Trvp<f>6poiG-iv (Icro??. 

’ Brit. Mus. Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities, pi. xi., E. A. Wrllis 
Budge. 

* Beipziger SewiU Stud* h. 2 ; Bildcr und Symhdle hcd)ylonisch-'<iS8yri6cheT 
Gbtter, v. K. Frank, nobst einem Boitrag v. H, Zimmern, 1906, p. 39. 

® J. H. S* (1901), p. 108, Fig. 4. ^ J. H. S. (1901), p. 185, Kg. 59. 

® Vorgriech. Ortsnaimn, p. 112. • Parrot et CJhipiez, iii, p. 119. 

’ Ar. Ar. 1247 ; Aeschylus, frag* 157. 
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ThtinddF, thunderbolt, imd lightning are not dietinguiBhed, and 
further they are not for death and destruction only. Like the Sun 
they are part of the heavenly fire, the ^«<Aer, only caught and 
imprisoned in a black thunder*eloud. As Euripides ^ has it, it is 
in his Ejnphanyof thunder and of lightning that Keraunos comes to 
Keradtaia, that the Sky-god weds Semele, the Earth, the ‘ bride of 
the bladed Thunder fipavry &/uf>arvpia roKiiSa. 

The eagle, then, though he is the thunder-and-lightning bird, is also 
the Sun-bird (Kg. 11).* The design before you is from the roof of 
a small Phoenician sanctuary. We see before our eyes the metamor- 
phosis of Sun into eagle. It may be urged that this is Phoenician and 
not Greek imagination. But can wo forget that in the heart of Arcadia 
in the ancient precinct of Zeus Lukaios,* that place of uttermost light 
where neither man nor beast casts a shadow, there was no image of 
Lukaios the Light-god ; only two pillars facing the rising of the Sun, 
and on them two golden eagles. Aelian^ tells us that the nestlings 
of an eagle were exposed to the Sun’s rays, to test if they were real 
eagles', that is, real children of the Sun. If an eagle so much as 
blinked it was cast out of the paternal nest ; but if he never flinched, 
he was enrolled in the eagle tribe. ‘ Facing the heavenly fire ’ (rnp 
TO ovpdviov) was his token and certificate of birth. 

M. Salomon Reinach in his brilliant tract Aietoa-Promeiheua ® has 
shovTi, to me convincingly, that Prometheus wcis his own eagle. And 
who was Prometheus ? Who but an elder Zeus, a Sky-god, a Titan, 
a Fire-bearer, tyiin-brother of Atlas, with whom he upheld the heavens ? 
We see them at their common labour on the famous K 3 Tene kylix in 
the Vatican (Fig. 12).* As I have tried to show elsewhere, behind 
Prometheus is his zoomorphic form, an eagle perched upon a pillar. 

JIany years ago Dr. Maximilian Mayer in his original book, Die, 
OigatUen, showed conclusively that these earlier pre-Olympian divini- 
ties, these Titans, wore sky and sun potencies ; were literally Aitherioi, 
Ouraniones. Tantalus, Atlas, Prometheus, Sisyphus, and a host of 
others, lare all hypostases of Sun and Sky, and Titan himself— con- 
vincing fact — ^who was he but the Sun-god ? ’ Owing to the reaction 
against an overdriven Sun-mythology, Dr. Mayer’s work has never, 
to my mind, met with the attention it deserved. We have been 
absorbed of late in the figure of the Mother, Gaia, in her many mani- 

* Eur* Hipp* 559, translated by Professor Gilbert Murray : cf. Bac, 3 Sc/icXi; 
Xo;^€i;^€£cr* avTpanrf(l)6p<p rrvpt, add frequently, 

* B^rard, Cvltes Ar^iena, p. 89. * Paus. viii. 30. 2. * De Nat Amm, ii. 26, 

* Bev^ Arch. 1907, ii, p. 69. • GerbardL A. V. ii, pi. 86, 

’ For Titan and Helios at Titane see Kaibel, AaicrvXoi p. 493. 
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festatfoiiSy her fertility '^^rites and tW:liko» But because we bow before 
the shriile of Gaia, need we di^Uow the might of Ouranos ? ■ 

Man is always nearer earth than heaven- The anthropomorphic 
Olympians were powerless to efiace the images or abolish the cults ot 
the Earth'goddesses. But before the human Zeus and the well-nigh 
superhuman Apollo the old Sky-gods, the Ouranians, Atlas, Prometheus, 
Titan, and the rest, dwindled and paled. Their bird forms lived on, 
but mainly in a senseless and fantastic mythology, fit material for 
the Metamorphoses of an Ovid. Now and again a poet as well as a 
comedian betrays some haunting remembrance of a bird kingdom 
divine, in sunlit places : 

Could I take me to some cavern for mine hiding, 

On the hill-tops where the Sun scai'ce hath trod ; 

Or a cloud make the home of mine abiding 
As a Bird among the Bird-Droves of God. 

rjXiparoi^ ivl K€V0jui(o(rL y€VOL/xav 
Lya fX€ 7rT€pfnHT(Tav opviv ayikrjrnv 
TTOTttvut? Otos ivOtirjJ' 

In Greek art the typo of the bird on the pillar lived on, its meaning 
only lialf understood. A few instances may bo cited : 

1. First, the owls of Athena on two columns, between them Leto 
and her twins.^ In like fasliion on Panathenaic vases ® the cocks of 
Athena appear. 

2. On a vase in tlio Bibliotlieque Nationalc^ a raven on a column 
seems to mark the locality as Hades. Standing near by is Cerberus. 
The connexion of the raven and Hades I cannot explain. 

3. On coins of Croton ^ we find a great eagle x^crched on a column ; 
and we remember the w hite eagle of Pythagoras.® 

4. On imperial coins of Leucas^ we have Artemis with her bow% 
above her head the crescent moon ; behind on a high support stands a 
bird, and w e arc reminded of the bird-priestesses of Artemis at Ephesus.® 

^ Euripides, Hipp, 782, trans. Professor Gilbert Murray. 

• tllite dea Monuments Cham, ii. pi. 2. 

^ MoUn d, Inst. X. See also Die hellen. Kultur, Taf. v, p. 150. 

• Bibl. Nat. Cat. (ks Vases Peints^ 269, A. de Bidder, p. 179, Pig. 26. 

® B. M. Cat, Italy, p. 349. ® Iambi, vit, Pytk, xxviii. 142. 

’ Brit. Mus, Cai, Tliessaly-Actolia, p. 179, pi. xxviii, 15 and 16. 

• The bird, according to the catalogue description stands on a sceptre ; but 
the support, if a sceptre, is anusually high. It is far more likely that the bird 
is not the eagle of the imperial standard but a zoomorphio form of the goddess. 
I may note here that I do not propose to discuss the common type of the eagle 
on the standard, but it tells the same talc of bird divinity. Ihe god was once 
a bird, the king was once a god. For birds on sceptr^ see Mr. A. B. Cook» 
'European Sky-God,’ Folklore^ xv (1904), pp. 371-300. 
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5. On B, silver pateta in the Biblioth^ue Npitionale^ w© have a 
HeUenistic Hermes in full human form. Clustered around him are the 
animals he once was ; among them on a piUar is a cock — a cock who, 
we remember, was in Crete the embodiment of the Cretan Vulcan, 

In all these scattered instances, wliich might be multiplied, we have 
no definite evidence of cultus. It is otherwise with our next example. 

6. The design next given (Fig. 13) ^ is from a gem. A woodpecker 
stands on a post round which is coiled a snake. Tlie snake is of some 
importance, as marking the chthonic cliaracter of post and tree. At 
the foot is a sacrificial ram. We might hesitate to interpret the scene 
but for a passage in Denys of Halicarnassus : ^ ‘ Three hundred stadia 
further is Tiora called Matiene. Here there is said to have been an 
oracle of Mars, of great antiquity. It is repoited to have been similar 
in character to the fabled oracle at Dodona, except that whereas at 
Dodona it was said that a dove, perched on a sacred oak, gave oracles, 
among the Aborigines the oracles were given by a god-sent bird, 
called by them Picus (the Greeks name it Dryokolaptes), w hich appears 
on a w^ooden pillar.’ 

Tiora and Picus, who gave his name to the Picentines, may seem 
remote from Greece. But Aristophanes, as already noted, ^ remembered 
the days when Picus was king before Zeus; and, more curious *stiU, 
according to Suidas,® on the tomb of Minos-Zeus in Crete was the 
inscription, ^ Here lieth dead Picus who is also Zeus*, 

ivOfiSe K€tTat Oavijv II^kos u Kal 

The old bird-god king of Crete survived in remote aboriginal Tiora. 
This would add new^ interest to Dr. Evans’s suggestion that the 
bird on the Hagia Triada sarcophagus is a woodpc^cker. 

Specially interesting is it that Denys sees in the Tioran Oracle-cult an 
analogy to Dodona. At Anunon and at Dodona was the same cult of 
sacred birds comiected with sacred trees and at Dodona with dove-priesi- 
essos (Peleiades).'^ We see the dt>ves of Dodona on an imperial coin of 
Halicarnassus (Fig. 14).® Zeus Askraios, the oak-god, crowTied withrays, 
stands in human form betw(?en his oaks on which are perched the doves, 

* J. /i. S: 1882, pi. xxii. * See A. B. Cook, 0,R. 1903, p. 413. 

* Furtwangler, ArU, Ctem, pi. xxiv. 10, p. 119. 

* Dion. Hal. AtU. i. 14 ; CM. 1904, p. 376. For association of PiciLs and 

tree »ee also Ovid, Fasti iii. 37. * Supra p. 154. 

* 8. V. n^tcor; see A. B. Cook, ‘European Sky-God,’ Falkhre, 1904, p. 387. 

’ For the various traditions as to the Peleiades and the supersession of priests 
by piimtesses see Jebb on Soph. Track. 1166, and \yArcy Thompson, Glossary 
of Otteh Birds^ s. v. IlAcia. 

® Brit. Mus. Cal, Greek Coins^ Caria, p. Ill, No. 88. See A. B. Cook, C.B, 
1903, p. 416, Fig. 10. 
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And, again, the oak and the dores appear on a bronze coin ofj^roe^ 
itself. 

The doves and oaks of Dodona passed with the Oak-2Seus to Olympia. 
We see them on a red-figured vase in the British Museum ; ^ they 
frame a picture of the oath-taking of Pelops and Oinomaos. At Ammon 
it is not a little curious that the fountain of the Sun is known to this 
day as the Fountain of the Doves.® 

I venture to go further. Not only at Dodona and Ammon was there 
a bird-worship of Ouranian significance, but its symbol survived in 
the great liistoric centre of Greek religious life, in Delphi. On a 
votive relief in the Sparta Museum (Fig. 16)'* wo see Apollo and 
Artemis in human form. Beneath them are the oldf^r divinities of 
Earth and Sky, the omphalos and the eagles. Tlie omphalos is not, 
I think, the stump of a tree, nor even at first a speaking stone 
It is simply what the name says, the navel ® of the Earth-goddess, the 
Mother thought of anthropomorphically. And on either side are the 
Ouranian parent-birds, be they eagles or crows or swans,® who brought 
to the Mother life and light. On a Phoenician stele (Fig. 16) ’ in the 
BiWiotheque Nationale we have the same conjunction, the goddess and 
the Sky-birds. In the upper i)art of the design she has taken full human 
form. Above her is arched the sky, in her hands the sun and moon. 

On the well-known coin of Mallos (Fig. 17) ® in Cilicia, the aniconio 
Earth-goddess is attended by her tw'o birtls, by canting heraldry, half 
grape-bunches, half -pigeons {olvd^es). 

And last, in a curious Egyptian design from the Book of Am-Tuat 
(Fig. 18) ® w'e have the black under-world with tw o Light-birds clinging 
to it, strangely like in pose to the golden omphalos eagles in the rare 
electrum stater of Cyzicus reproduced in Fig. 19.*® 

Only a single instance is known to me in which a single bird sur- 
mounts the omplialos, a red-figured vase in the Naples Museum.** 

‘ See A. B. Cook, d.R. 1{H)3, jj. 408, Pig. 4. 

* Brit. Mus. Wallers Cat, Vases, iv. 136. 

•* C.R. 1003, p. 403. Herod, ii. i>5. 

* Sparta, Ca<. 468. /4«. A/»m 1887, p. 378, pi. 12. 

* H. Diels, Arcana Cerealia, p. 13, note 5. 

* For the divers birds see Plut. de def. orac, i ; Pindar, Pj/Oi. iv. 6 ; Middleton, 

J.H.8. iz, p. 294. ’ C. Inscript. Sem. pi. zlv. No. 183. 

* Svoronos, Bull, de Corr. HeU. 1894, p. 107. D’Arcy Thompson, Glossary of 
Greek Birds, b. v. Ottvlt. 

* Bndge, Egyptian Heaven and Hell, i, p. 102; reproduced here by kind per- 
miasiou of Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

** Cat. of Greek Coins, Mysia, pL viii, no. 7. Similar to these birds are the 
eagles which perch on an iinezplained object on the proto-Corindiian lekythoa 
in the Boston Museum, Proleg.* p. 382, Pig. 116. 

* Annali dell' Inst. 1865, Tav. d’agg., H. 
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TSmsbkg finally to literature, it is, I am convinced, on no mere fancy 
of the comedian but on the actual foundation of ancient bird-cultus, 
that Cloud-cuckoo-toi^m, Nephelokokkygia, is builded. Did not Zeus 
himself woo Hera in the form of a cuckoo ? The Sky-Father in bird 
form WOOS the Earth-Maiden. He wooed her on the mountain 
Kokl^gion near Sparta, and for that, Pausanias ^ says, was a cuckoo 
perched on Hera’s sceptre. The Birds of Aristophanes, seen in this 
new religious light, would well repay detailed examination.® 

There is, however, one tradition of deep religious import enshrined 
in the BirdSy which I cannot pass by, and with which I will conclude. 
The birds are gods ; thus and thus only can and must the w^orld have 
sprung from an egg. 

In the beginning of Things black- winged Night 
Into the bosom of Erebos dark and deep 
Laid a wind-born Egg.^ 

I venture to translate iirrivi^iov not as ‘ wind-egg ’ but (as I think) 
more literally ‘wind-bom’, ‘wind-begotten’. The beautiful doctrine 
of the fatherhood of the wind and the Virgin Birth was Orphic, and is 
connected with the ancient Attic cult of the wind-gods, the Tritopatores, 
worshipped by bride and bridegroom before marriage.'* The World- 
Egg, looking back to the divine Bird, is Oiphic. Orpheus said ; ‘ What 
time great Chronos fashioned in holy Aether a silver-gleaming EJ;g.’ ^ 

The cosmic heavenly Egg lives on in the story of the Tyndaridae 
and of other twins. The Egg from wliich the Tyndaridae sprang fell 
from heaven ; ® and, no doubt in honour of tliis belief, from the roof 
of the sanctuary of Hilaira and Phoebe — significant names — ^an Egg 
was suspended.*^ Twins and eggs go together, as Dr. Kaibel ® has 
observed. Twins and birds, as we have seen, went together in the 
worship of the Leleges. And it is not a little remarkable that in 
Orphic doctrine the mystery-god Phanes creeps foith from an egg, twin- 
natured, arsenothelys.® 

• Pauo, ii. 17. 4, ii. 36. 1 ; of. Schol. Tlioocr. xv. 64. 

^ I think, e.g., that it is quite possible that the ouXo^^rai, somewhat odd 
when connected with the sacrifice of oxen, arc natural enough in a bird ritual. 
C£, At. Av. 622 sqq. The umbrella of Prometheus, too, has a new significance 
when seen as part of the ritual of a Sun and Sky god. 

• At. Av. 692, See my Prcleg^ p. 625. The Scholiast, half understanding, 

says ifnrfvifua KoXcirac ri <Tvvov(rias Kai And see Ar. de Oen. Anim. iv, 

p. 765 a, 23. • Proleg,^ p. 179. 

• Abel* Orphica, 53 ical yhp irrfira d* «rev^€ piyag alBlpi 

&90V dpyvtfHtop, 

• Pint. 8ipnp, ii. 2 a. 2. ’ Paus. i. xvi. 1. 

• Kaibel, Aa*rvXo< Nachr, v. d. K. OeseU. d. Wias, zu G6ttingeny philol. 

hist. KlasaCy 1901, Heft iv, p. 514. * Clemens Kom. Horn, vi. 

M 2 
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The Orphics, we have long kno;wn,^ revived, among other primitive 
things, the cult of Gaia, the Earth-Mother. Theyrevived also, we have 
seen, the egg cosmogony, implying a past bird-worship. Did they 
know of a Father God, Ouranos, as well as an Earth-Mother ? Surely. 
The evidence is clear and beautiful. On the gold tablet of Petelia^ 
the initiated Orphic in Hades will drink of the Water of Memory. 
The Guardians challenge him. They ask him whence and from whom 
he comes. He claims no kinship with any Olympian ; he looks back 
to an earlier faith and an auguster parentage : ‘ I am the child of Earth 
and of Starry Heaven ’ 

PHC HAIC EIMI KAI OYPANOY ACTEPOENTOC. 


THE DAEMON IN STOICISM 

By St. George STOCK. (Abstract) 

I. What is the Stoic doctrine of the daemon ? 

II. Whence was it derived ? 

III. What is its value ? 

I. The daemon in Epictetus. 

The daemon in Marcus Aurelius. 

II. The doctrine did not come from tlie founders of the school, 
though the need of some such idea was early felt. 

Its pragmatic origin. 

(i) Philosophical antecedents of the doctrine. 

The Cebetis Tabula a Stoic production. The daemon there is generic 
and symbolic, not personal and real. 

The daemon in the pseudo-Platonic Axiochus. 

Plato himself is the source of the Stoic doctrine of the daemon. 
The Phaedo. , 

The Vision of Er. 

The Timaem. 

The doctrine of the Timaeus reappears in Cicero and in Philo. 
The Apology. 

The Symposium. 

Diogenes Laertius on the Stoics. 

View of daemons as ‘ divin»* shepherds ’ in the Laws and Politicus. 
The daifwviov of Socrates. 

’ See my Proleg.* p. 646. 

• Ibid. p. 669. 
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(ii) Ifcs antecedents in popular religion. 

The belief in the daemon as a guardian-angel post-Homeric. 

Aatftcov in Homer. 

^aifuov in Hesiod. 

The Hesiodic account accepted by Plato for purposes of edification^ 

Derivation of " daemon 
^cLifjAoy in Theognis. 
in Pindar. 

Duality of the daemon. 

The Aat/icov in Menander. 

Discussion in the Eudeinian Ethics on ‘ luck 

The Stoic doctrine of the daemon was a spiritualization or ration- 
alization of the popular notion. 

III. Modern psychology is suggestive of a reality about the daemon. 
But the doctrine, as held by the Stoics, does not demand more than 
a recognition of conscience. 

Its value lies in objectifying the higher to the lower self, and so 
satisfying the craving for personal religion. 


8 

DAEMONS IN THE REVIVAL OF PAGANISM 

By T. R. glover. (Abstract) 

The termination of the Roman Republican period in a century 
and a half of civil war Avas followed by a reaction in favour of the 
restoration of religion. Among the contemporaries of Augustus the 
political value of religion Avas recognized, and the vioAV Avas avowed 
that belief in immortal gods and the myths of Hades Avere invented 
by man for political purposes, and that ‘ it is for the good of states 
that men should be deceived in religion On the otlier liand, serious 
people felt that if Greek speculation ended in disbelief in the divine 
and carried Avith it the decay of individual and national character, 
there was a presumption tliat truth lay rather with the beliefs of their 
fathers. Atheistic philosophy had been discredited by liumari 
experience. 

Greek philosophy, hoAvever, had too strong a liold on the minds 
of men to be eradicated ; and in some Avays it had done good by its 
teaching on the nature of the divine. The goodness, grandeur, and 
unity of the Supreme God, inculcated by tlie philosophers, had offered 
too strong a ground of hope and consolation. Eclecticism marks the 
philosophy of the period — a congenial habit of thinking, which 
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permitted concession in one direction to be compensated for in another. 
Thus, when philosophy forced men logically to deny all qualities in 
the Absolute ; when it brought men to conclude that of Grod nothing 
could be predicated, but that he is ‘ away beyond existence ’ and 
beyond all communication with the universe ; it was obvious that 
all was over with religion unless men could recover what they here 
gave away. 

The presence of evil in the world required explanation, for it could not 
be attributed to God. The beauty of the universe and the order of 
nature forced men to believe in some divine power operative in 
what they saw ; but the Stoic explanation, which was pantheistic, 
subjectexi God to change and suffering — and that was unthinkable. 
There was again the consensus of mankind in favour of belief in gods ; 
and this consensus of mankind, de})ending on nature, was taken as 
evidence of the strongest in other cases, and therefore in this. Belief 
in gods, according to Plutarch, is universal, and it is the foundation 
and buttress of all social order and law. Yet even in religion there 
were traces of evil, o.g. human sacrifice; ‘ tantum religio potuit suadere 
malorum.’ Individual men were conscious of divine revelations in 
dreams and t)ther\\ isc. 

Thus there was a presumption of some connexion between the 
universe and the divine, while the difficulties of associating the divine 
with ‘a Cosmos containing evil, and of conceiving an Absolute which 
yet had relations, required some solution. 

The common solution is given with great clearness and sharpness 
of outline (and some rhetoric) by Apuloius (about a.d. 190) in his 
tract On the God of Socrates. There are, he says, gods celestial, visible 
and invisible, the latter eternal and possessed of supreme beatitude 
in perfect intellect. Their father, lord and author of all tilings, is 
beyond human speech and definition ; only by abstraction from the 
body have the sages grasped the conception of God — in a flash in 
the darkness. But prayer to one so inaccessible is impossible. There 
are, however, mediating divine powers in the air between aether 
and earth — daemons, by whom our desires and deserts may reach 
the gods ; and they in return send salvation to men. One Reason 
makes all things a Cosmos, all the divisions of which are entrusted 
to ancillary powers. 

This view is urged by Celsus against the Christians. The name of 
the Supreme is immaterial — Most High, Zeus, Adonai or Amun ; 
but all things being allotted to several governors, the will of these 
governors — ^angels, daemons, or heroes — ^should be respected. 

Stoic explanations of these deputy gods as natural laws or natural 
objects (wine, wheat, &c.) Plutarch rejected as atheistic. Such 
suggestions not merely involved the divine in matter, but identified 
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them. The Stoic doctrine of the periodic conflagration of the universe 
meant that these gods would ‘ melt like wax or tin * ; and this was 
an unholy thought. 

Under this hierarchy of gods is a lower order of daemons of mingled 
nature, immortal like the gods, subject to passion like men, invisible 
except when they choose to be seen. To abolish the atmosphere 
between earth and the moon would destroy the unity of the universe, 
Plutarch says ; and similarly if there were no daemons, either there 
would be no intercourse between gods and men, or ‘ confusion of 
everything Some men have risen to be daeiuons, soim^ daemons 
to be gods ; thus the orders of being are linked by natural kindliness. 

There is little difference between a daemon and a human soul. 
The daemon is a soul set free from re-birth ; the soul a daemon for 
the present in a body. Soul meeting soul, ‘ impressions of the future ’ 
are given. The body indeed dulls the power of tlie soul to receive 
such impressions ; but in sleep, or by means of ‘ the enthusiastic 
spirit ’ exhaled by the earth at Delphi, or of the Egyptian potion 
called Kyphi, the soul may escape this dulling influence and receive 
the words of daemons, which ' are borne through all things but only 
sound for the unruffled nature and the quiet soul \ 

Plutarch lays great stress on orat^les. If the earth exhales ‘ the 
enthusiastic spirit it is not necessarily physical ; Earth is a goddess, 
according to ancient belief, and daemons aie lords and warders of 
shrines. Delphi has never failed, he says, and tJie Pythian priestess 
by her responses has filled the oracle with gifts and offerings and 
adorned it with beautiful buildings. 

There were many shrines beside Delphi, where men sought oracles. 
Pausanias himself describes how he consulted Trophonius at Lebadea. 
Strabo says that to sleep in the temple in order to obtain revelation in 
dreams was an essential featui’e of Judaism, })ractis(^xl in Jerusalem. 
It was very common throughout the world. Celsus appeals to the 
evidence of multitudes who have seen Asklepios at Epidauros — ‘ not 
a phantom of him, but himself healing men, doing them good and 
foretelling the future Similarly, he says, Trophonius, Amphiaraus, 
&c., can be seen — ‘ not feigned forms slipping by ]ik(^ Ijim who 
deceived the (^'hristians. 

Various explanations may be offered foj* the facts recorded — sleight 
of hand, hypnotism, credulity, the mystical experience. Lucian’s 
Philopsevdes Tidicules a curious medley of superstitions, many of which 
are to be found in more serious books. His Ale^arulcr tells the tale 
of the successful foundation of a bogus oracle. Celsus, Tertullian, 
and Marcus Aurelius all speak of extraordinary feats of conjuring and 
magic often attributed to supernatural agency. 

The guardian daemon of the individual man is much in evidence in 
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thi^ literature of the period, and Menander and Aristotle are cited 
in its favour* The ‘ daemonion of Socrates ’ is the subject of books 
by Plutarch and Apuleius. This guardian daemon answers to the 
Latin genivs (or, in the case of a woman, tlie Juno), to the Persian 
fravashi, to the ‘ angels ’ of Peter and of the little children in the Ne^v 
Testament, and to the ‘ robe ’ in the Gnostic Hymn of the Soul. On 
the testimony of this daemon depends a man’s lot after death. The 
guardian could be heard in dream and omen, and might even appear in 
person. Apuleius says the Pythagoreans used to wonder if a man 
said he had never seen a daemon. Porphyry records Jiow an Egyptian 
priest sought to see the daemon of Plotinus, and a higher being than 
he had expected came in response. Plutarch doubted such appear- 
ances, but he refers to an Egyptian belief that ' the spirit of a God ’ 
could have a child by a mortal woman. Empedocles, Plutarch says, 
held every man has two daetnons ; they appear in Hennas as a man’s 
good and bad angels. Basilides the Gnostic is credited with describing 
man as a sort of Wooden Horse with an army of spirits inside him. 

Such words as theolept, lyrnpJiatic, enthusiasm, daemoniac, theo- 
phorete, testify to tJie belief that daemons, &e., can occupy human 
beings. Tertuliian speaks of w ater, in streams, springs, baths, and pipes, 
being infested by unclean spirits. It was sometimes thought that all 
sin and uncleanness w as their work ; perhaps every act was the result 
of a daemonic influence ; marriage and tlie conception of children 
were peculiarly liable to this interpretation. 

As daemons were of mixed nature, some good and some evil, it was 
easy to explain the presence of evil in the universe as due to some of 
them. Even Celsus owns that some daemons are ' bound to blood and 
smoko and chanting and so forth To them, too, Plutarch says, 
we must assign the origin of revolting ritual and obscene legend in 
religion, e.g. human sacrifice, and the myths that speak of gods as 
suffering pain or dishonour. 

Thus philosophic paganism found God acquitted of responsibility 
for evil at once by his remoteness from human contact and by the 
energies of evil daemons ; w hile by good daemons man was linked 
to God. Ancient tradition, philosophy, and the evidence of men’s 
ears and eyes in oracle, trance, theolc2)sy, and the mysteries, proved the 
truth of tins daemon-theory. Yet complaints were heard that the 
theory and the religion resting on it w ere cruel and unclean — animal- 
worship and the hierodule-system continued — and the human mind was 
dwarfed and paralyzed by the superstition that went with the belief. 
Fortified as it wm, tlie systen^ broke dow n — ^yielding, not to the attack 
of philosophy or science, but to the ideas and the personality of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 



^HE I.ATIN HISTORY OF THE WORD 
‘RELIGIO’ 

By W. WARDE fowler 

This word, which in its modern form is on every one’s lips at this 
Congress, had a remarkable Jiistory in its own Latin speech and 
literature. That liistory seems to mo to have more than a mere 
linguistic interest, and I propose in this paper to indicate in outline 
where that interest lies. Of the much disputed etymology of the 
word I will only say this : that the question stands now very much 
as it did in tlie time of Cicero and Lucretius, who took conflicting 
view's of it. Professor Conway, whose authority is great, tells me that 
apart from the evidence of usage and tlic feeling of the Romans 
themselves, there is nothing to decide whether it is to be connected 
with ligare, to bind, as Lucretius thought, or with legerCy to string 
together, arrange, as Cicero believed. His feeling is in favour of Cicero’s 
view, as less prejudiced than iliat of Lucretius ; so is mine. But 
our feelings are not of much account in such questions, and I may pass 
on at once to the history of thes word. 

In Latin literature dow u to (’hristiau times, religio is used in a groat 
variety of senses, and often in most curious and unexpected ones ; 
but all these uses can, I think, be reduced to two main types of meaning, 
one of whicli is probably the older, tlic other derivative. The one 
reflects the natural feeling of the Latin when face to face wdth iJie 
supernormal or supeinatural, before the State with its priestlioods 
and religious law had intervened to quiet that feeling. The other 
expresses the attitude of tlic citizen of a State towards the super- 
natural,* now realizable without fear or doubt in the shape of the 
recognized deities of his Stat(‘. 1 must explain these two uses to 
begin with. 

I. Religio is the feeling of awe, anxiety, doubt, or fear, wiiich is 
aroused in the mind by something that cannot be explained by a 
man’s experience or by the natural course of cause and effect, and 
which is therefore referred to the supernatural. This 1 take to be 
the original meaning of the w'ord, for the following reasons : 

1. Religio is not a w'ord wiiich has grown out of any State usage, 
or been rendered technical by priestly law' or ritual. It has no part 
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the ius divinum, like the word sacrum : we search for it in vain in 
the indices to the Garpas Inscrijdionum, where it would inevitably 
be found if it were used in a technical or legal sense* In its adjectival 
form, as applied to times and places, we may also see the results of this 
non-technical meaning. Dies religiosi, loca religiosa, are Twt days 
and places which are proclaimed as such by the oflBcial administS^ators 
of the ius divinum : they are rather such days and places as man’s 
own feeling, independently of the State and its officials, has made 
the object of rcligio. ‘ Religiosurn stands in contrast with sacrum 
as indicating something about whicli there is awe, fear, scruple, and 
which has not been definitely brought within the province of State 
laws iior handed over to a deity by ritualistic formulae.’ ^ If this be so, 
then we may safely refer the origin of the word to a period when 
pow erful State priesthoods had not as yet, by ritual and routine, soothed 
down the natural awe wluiii in less ])erfe(;t social forms man feels 
when obstru<;ted, astonished, embarrassed, by that which he cannot 
explain or overcome. 

2. That this is the true and the oldest meaning of the word seems 
also proved by the fact that it survived in this sense throughout Latin 
literature, and was indeed so used by the ordinary Roman layman. 
It is familiar to us in a thousand passages. Religio may stand for 
a doubt or scruple of any kind, or for anything uncanny w hich creates 
such doubt or scruple. To illustrate tliis I m<ay select a single passage 
from Caesar, as a writer who would be sure to use a word in a sense 
obvious to every one. In describing the alarm of the soldiers of 
Q. Cicero when besieged at Aduatuca, he says : — 

‘ Alius castra iam capta pronuntiat, alius delete exercitu atque 
imperatore victores barbaros veiiisse conteiidit ; plerique novas sibi 
ex loco religiones fingunt, Cottaeque et Titurii calarnitatem, qui in 
eodem occiderint castello, ante oculos ponunt.’ 

Hero Caesar might almost as wdl have simply w ritten meins instead 
of religiones ; but he wishes to express not only natural fear and alarm 
as to what may happen, but that fear accentuated by the sense of 
something wrong or uncanny, for which the soldiers or their leaders 
may be responsible — in this ease the pitching of a camp in a place 
A\ Inch they believed to have been the scene of a former disaster. Let 
us note that these soldiers w^ere out of reach of the protecting arm 
of their own ius divinum : they were on foreign soil, ignorant of 
w’hat supernatural powders might be present there. Their commander- 
in-chief, it is true, was the chief administrator of that ius. Caesar w^as 
pontifex maximus : but Caesar was not there, and if he had been, 
his presence would in those days and in such a place have made little 

^ See a paper by the writer in the Hihhert Journal for 1907, p. 847. 

» B. G. 6. 36. 
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difference. They are in the same position towards the supernatural 
as tlieir ancestors had been before the State arose, and in describing 
their alarm Caesar uses the word religio in the same sense in which 
it had come into use in those primitive ages. 

Li^, writing of a pestilence and its moral effects, says that ‘ non 
corpora modo affecta tabo, sed animos (juoquc multiplex religio, et 
pleraque externa invasit ’ ; ^ where by religio he means tlie feeling 
of anxiety which took practical shape in the performance of various 
rites, foreign for the most part. Such examples could be multiplied 
a hundredfold : and the word came at last to be used for anything 
that produces a feeling of wonder or even of curiosity, seeing that wo 
do not understand it. Thus Pliny says tliat there is a religio in men’s 
knees, because we kneel on tliem to supplicate, and clasp the knees 
of those from whom we ask mercy ; - there is something uneanny about 
that part of the body — something we cannot explain. In the same 
way he says that no animal is ‘ religionis capacius ’ than the mole, 
because its heart and its teetli are supposed to liave some mysterious 
medicinal powers.** 

In this way the adjective religiosus came to be applied to human 
beings in a sense not far removed from that of super stitiosuSy which is, 
so far as I know, always used of persons addicted to rites or fancies 
outside the pale of the Roman State-religion. This sense seems to 
be an early one : it occurs in the fragment of an ‘ antiquum carmen ’ 
quoted by Aulus Gellius ; ^ ‘ Religentem (attentive) esse oportet, religiosus 
(over-anxious) ne seis.’ Lucretius’s use of the substantive may also be 
mentioned in this context : for him all that we call religion was 
superstitious and degrading, and could therefore be properly called 
by that word which the Romans invariably used to express their 
doubts, fears, and scruples. 

Lastly, before I go on to the second cliief meaning of the word, 
I may mention tlie significant fact that religio is never personified 
as a deity, as were Pietas, Sanctitas, and almost all the virtues at 
one time or another. It is not a virtue : it does not necessarily lead 
to a definite course of action, and embodies no sense of duty or moral 
action : it is primarily and essentially a feeling to which human nature 
is liable under certain circumstances. It is not among tliose qualities 
by the help of which, to use the interesting language of Cicero, derived 
from Posidonius and the East, ‘datur liornini ascensus in caelum,’^ 
and which can therefore be made into helpful numina : it is not a 
quality or virtue, but a feeling. 

30. * if. iV. 11. 250. 

^ 4. 9. 1 ; cf. Baehrens, Fr. Poet. Bom., p. 36. 

*’ Leg. ch. 2, 19. 


• Ibid. 30. 19. 
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II. I now come to the second chief sense in which the word is used* 
and which brings it a step nearer to our own use of it. This sense was 
mainly due, I think, in Roman literature to Cicero, though it may be 
far older in common use : and is perhaps the result of the Greek 
originals, e.g. Posidonius, whom he was following when writing the 
de LegibtLS and the de Natura Deorum, &c. ; but this is a point tirhich 
I must here pass over. From Cicero in any case I can best illustrate 
this new turn of meaning which the word acquires. 

When Cicero was a young man, not yet too learned or philosophical, 
ho defined the word clearly according to its common usage, with an 
addition of some importance. ‘ Religio est quae superioris cuiusdam 
naturae, quam diviiiam vocant, curam caerimoniamque affert ; ’ ^ 
i.e. a feeling of aw^o that inevitably suggests the discovery of the 
proper rites by which the object of that feeling may be propitiated. 
But later on in his life, in the second book of the de Legihun^ which 
deals with the State religion, he uses the word with much freedom 
of the 'particular cultSy or all of them together, which are the result of 
the feeling. Thus in 10. 25 ‘suos deos aut novos aut alienigenas coli, 
oonfusionem habet religionum’, i.e. privates persons may not introduce 
new cults ; for there would in that case be a confusion both of religious 
feeling and duty. In 10. 23 he calls his own imaginary ius divinum 
a constitutio religionum, a system of religious duties. Thus the word 
is passing into tlie sense of tlie forms of cultj as ordered and organized 
by the State, the feeling, the religio proper, being only aroused when 
scruple is felt as to the accurate performance of these rites. In 7. 16 
we road ‘ qua mente, qua pietate colat religiones w^here it answers 
almost exactly to religious duties. In 16. 40 lie tells how the Athenians 
consulted the Delphic oracle ‘quas potissimum religiones colerent’, 
and the answ'er was, ‘ eas quae essent in more maiorum.’ Again in 
11. 27 we find * religio Larium the cult of the Lares. But the feeling 
wiiich prompts the cult, and which is aroused afresh if it be negleeted, 
is seldom entirely absent. The phrase religio sepulcrorum (22. 66) suggests 
quite as much the feeling as the ritual : and a little further down 
we are told that the pontifical law' of burials ‘ magnam religionem 
caerimoniamque declarat ’ — tlie w ord caerimonia being necessary to 
express the ritual following on the feeling. And lastly this word may 
bo used to gather up and express in totality a number of acts of cult, 
because the same feeling is at the root of them all. Thus in 19. 47 
the question is raised whether a pontifex should know the civil law. 
The answer is, ‘quod cum religiono coniunctum est : do sacris, de votis, 
de feriis, de sepulcris,’ the pontifex has to do with these matters, which 
can all be expressed together by the word religio. 


* De Invent. 2 . 161 . 
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These examples seem to show how the word might pass into the 
sense in which we still use it ; the feeling which prompts us to worship, 
and also the forms under which we perform that worship. The feeling 
is common to human nature, civilized or not : that is the original mean- 
ing o^the w’ord : the worship, organized by a priesthood, is the work 
of the State — that is the second, or as we may call it, the Ciceronic 
meaning. And in the same age it is also so used by Lucretius, who 
includes under it all that was for him the world’s evil and folly, i.e. 
both the feeling and the cult — delusion, mytli, superstition, as well 
as the organized but futile worship of the family and the State. ‘ Tan- 
tum religio potuit suadere malonim.’^ In an age of cosmopolitanism, 
when the old local character of the cults was disappearing, and in an 
age of philosophic-religious syncretism when men like Posidonius, 
Cicero, Varro, and others were thinking and writing about the nature 
of the gods and kindred questions, a word was wanted to gather 
up and express all this religious side of human life and experience : 
it must be a word without a definite technical meaning, and such 
a word was religio. To take a single example, besides those already 
quoted from Cicero, there is the famous aphorism w liich St. Augustine ^ 
ascribes to Vcarro : ‘ expedit falli in religionc civitates.’ 

Thus while religio continues to express the feeling only, or the cult 
only, if called on to do so by Latin wTiters, it gains in tlie Ciceronian 
age a more compreJiensi vc connotation, as the result of the contempiation 
of religion by philosophy as a thing apart from itself ; and this, as wo 
shall see directly, enabled the early Christian wTiters, w^ho knew their 
Cicero well, and modelled tlieir proses on his, to use it in much the same 
sense as that in which we use it to-day. 

Time fails to-day to trace tlie word in the pre-Christian literature of 
the early Empire, and to see liow it is affected by the finer quasi- 
religious Stoicism, or again by the Caesar-worship of the day, — the 
nearest approach in antiquity, as it has been called, to a cosmopolitan 
religion. So far as I can see, it did not take from either of these 
sources any new turn or type of meaning. Seneca, for example, 
has but«little use for it ; tliough he w^as, as Professor Dill has said 
of him, one of the few^ heathen moralists who w^arm moral feeling 
with the emotion of modern religion, he had little real interest either 
in the feeling or the cult. If he made himself a religion out of 
his Stoic principles, it w^as not one that he could have described by 
the word religio. For him, though tinged by emotion, it was still 
sapientia : he could hardly have assented to the later teaching of 
Lactantius^ that sapierUia and religio are inseparably connected. 
Nor did the worship of the Caesars bring any new turn of mean- 

" Lucr. 1. 101. " Civ. Dei 4. 27. 


* De Vera Sap. 4. 3. 
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ing : here it could express the cult (‘ caelestes religiones ’ ^), but 
the feeling at the root of a genuine religious cult was not there 
to be expressed. This is perhaps significant both of the true meaning 
of the word, and also of the weak point in Caesar-worship : but 
I must not now dwell upon it. I will only mention one passage in 
which Pliny the Younger uses it of the cult of Trajan, because the 
kind of feeling which it there represents — ^loyalty and devotion to 
an individual — ^is in some sense a new one, and may be a foreshadowing 
of the Christian use. Pliny writes to Trajan from Bithynia reporting 
celebrations on the Emperor’s birthday : ‘ Diem . . . debita religione 
celebravimus, commendantes dis imperii tui auctoribus et vota publica 
ct gaudia.’ ^ Here it means the feeling of devotion prompting the 
vota et gaudia, as well as those acts themselves. There is nothing 
in it of the old fear, scruple, anxiety : it is the devotion and gratitude 
which expresses itself in religious festivities. 

But tliere was to be a real change in the meaning of the word, the 
last but one in its history. Tlie second century a. d. was that in which 
the competition was keenest between various religious creeds and forms, 
each with its own vitality, and each clearly marked off from the 
others. It is no longer a question of religion as a w hole contemplated 
by a critical or a sympathetic philosophy : the question is, which 
creed and form is to be the true and the victorious religion. Our 
wondferful word again adapts itself to the situation. EacJi separate 
religious system can now be called a religio.’*^ The old polytheistic 
system can now be called religio Deorum by the Christian, while his 
own creed is religio Dei. In tlic Octavius of Minucius Felix, written 
in the first half of the second century a. b., the word is already used 
in this sense. His nostra religio, vera religio, distinguislied from all 
other religiones, is the whole Christian faith and Christian practice 
as it stood then ; the depth of feeling and the acts wliich give it out- 
ward form. The one true religion can be expressed by this word, 
though it is quite different from anything the word has as yet been 
called on to mean. In Lactantius, Arnobius, Tertullian, this new 
sense of the word is to be found on almost every page : but«a single 
noble passage of Lactantius must suffice to illustrate it. ‘ The heathen 
sacrifice,’ he says, ‘ and leave aU their religio in the temple ’ : thus 
it is that such religiones cannot make men good, or firm in their 
faith. ‘ Nostra religio eo firma est et solida et immutabilis, quia 
mentem ipsam pro sacrificio habet, quia tota in animo colentis est.’ ^ 
Beligio here is not awe only or cult only, or scruple about details of 
cult, but a mental devotion capable of building up character. ^ The 

* Tac. Ann. 1. 14. • Ep. 10. 102. 

* ‘e cohorte religionis unus,’ Apul. 11. Isis. 

* 'De lustitia 6. 19. 
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kingdom of Grod is within you.’ It is worth noting tliat it can now bo 
explained by the word pietctSy which was not possible in the old days, 
'because pietas was a virtue and religio was not a virtue but a fe<Jing. 
Lactantius says that philosophy, ‘ quae vcraiu religioneni, id est 
sumnmm pietatcm, non habet, non est vcra sapient i a.’ ^ 

Thus the word has meant successively (1) the natural fear and awe 
which semi-civilized man feels in tlie presenc^e of what he cannot 
explain; (2) the cult by whicli he strives to propitiate tlie unseen 
Powers, together witli the scruple lie feels if the propitiation is in the 
least degree imperfect; (3) the whole spliere of worship, together with 
all belief in the supernatural, as vicnvint from tlie standpoint of tlie 
philosopher ; (4) the coniijcting divisions of that sjihcri’! of worship 
and belief, each being now^ a religio^ and the Cliristian faith being for 
the Christian the vera religio. There is one later stage in the history' 
of the word, whicli I can only mention here. It suffered a degradation 
when it was made to mean the monastic life : tlie life of men who with- 
drew themselves from a world in which true religion was not. But 
oven in this degraded form it reveals onccj more its wonderful capacity 
to express the varying attitude of liuinanity towards the supernatural. 
Outside the monasteries — the homes of the religiosi — were a 
thousand fears, fancies, superstitions, which the old Koman might 
have summed up by his word religio, the anxious fear of the super- 
natural : inside them, for many ages at least, w^as still something of 
the vera religio of the early Fathers, the devotion and the ritual 
combined, the pure life and training, religio Dei. 
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SOME POINTS IN THE CULT OF 
THE HEAVENLY TWINS 

By J. RENDEL HARRIS. (Abstract) 

The object of this paper is to elucidate some points in the evolu- 
tion of the Cult of the Heavenly Twins, from a taboo of cxtraordinaiy 
force amongst primaeval savages down to the devotions of sailois 
in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. As this taboo had originally 
nothing to do with the sea, it is clear (as might also be deduced from 
Greek literature and mythology) that the belief in the Twins as patrons 

^ Dc Vera Sap, 4. 3. 
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of sailors is late ; and it may therefore be inferred that they were 
in charge of travellers on land before they protected seafaring pien, 
and that they were River Saints before they became Sea Saints. 
There is reason to suppose that they acted as River Saints at Rome 
under the names of Romulus and Remus, before the arrival of 
and Pollux, and that like the latter they also went to sea and exercised 
their virtue in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 

The earliest form of Twin Cult makes them cliildren of the sky, 
or of the thunder or the lightning. Under these latter titles they are 
found in Palestine, Near Jaffa there is a town which from the earliest 
times has been named after the Sons of Lightning ; probably, there- 
fore, it was a Dioscuric shrine for sailors entering or leaving the 
dangerous port of Jaffa. A parallel may be made with Barqa in 
Cyrene, a known centre of Dioscurism, in the neighbourhood of the 
great Syrtis. The Twins also presided over signalling stations, light- 
houses, dangerous straits and Jiarbours, sandbanks, &c. ; and there 
is evidence to show that they survived in Kent, and protected sailors 
from the Goodwin Sands. From an examination of Kentish wills 
for tw'o centuries preceding the Reformation, it appears that the 
chief patron saints of sailors were Nicholas of Myra (who is Poseidon) 
and Erasmus (wJio is commonly identified (hither with St. Helena, 
i.e. with the sister of the Dioscuri, or with an imagined St. Eremo), 
to whom must be added the pairs SS. Cosmas and Damian, and 
SS. Crispin and Crispian, both of which pairs are disguised Dioscuri. 

As to the real meaning of St. Erasmo, it may be shown that he 
is a modification of St. Remo, i.e. of the Roman Twin. It is an 
interesting fact that the town of San Remo on the Riviera has San 
Romolo in the noighbourliood, and was originally named Matuta, 
after the mysterious mother of the Tiber. 

To return to the 8ubje(;t of land saints who replace the Twins, 
some further light may be thrown on the case of Polyeuctes, His 
connexion with Melitene arose from his belonging to the Fulminate 
Legion, over wliich there has been so much controversy. It seems 
probable that this Legion was under the patronage of the Dioscuri ; 
a circumstance w hich w ould explain the traditions about their raising 
storms and bringing rain. 

In conclusion it may be suggested that the episcopal benediction 
with two fingers was originally a prayer that those blessed might 
liave twin children. 
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THE BAETUE IN DAMASCIUS 

By F. C. CONYBEARE 

Of the life of Isidorus by Damascius we liavo only some thirty 
folio pages of extracts in the Bibliotheca of Photius, but what there 
is makes us long for more. It was clearly a mine of folk-lore, of stirring 
and often contemporary tales, of demonology strangely mixed with 
philosophic reflections. 

I would direct attention to a passage which contains a fuller descrip- 
tion than we have anywhere else in (Ireek literature of a Baiiulion 
or Baituloa. In this word has been rightly recognized a graecized 
form of the Semitic Bethel or House of God. In the neighbourhood 
of Heliupolis in Syria, says Damascius, Isidore saw many such Baetuls, 
and, according to Photius, ho had all sorts of marvels to relate of 
them. These tales, howevei^ Photius esteemed worthy only of an 
impious tongue ; and he condescends to coi)y out for his readers 
but a single one of them. It begins abruptly thus ^ : — 

* I saw, says Isidore, the Baitvlos moving througJi the air, but 
sometimes concealed in its vestments, and again at times cf^rried 
along in the hands of its worshipper and ministrant. And the minis- 
trant’s name was Eusebius, w^lio said that he was once overcome 
suddenly by an unexi)ected impulses to wander away from the city 
of Emesa at midnight nearly as far as the hill on w hich the ancient 
and famous temple of Athena is built. Ho quickly reached the foot 
of the hill, and there halted being wearied with walking. Suddenly 
he saw a globe of fire leap down from above, and a great lion standing 
beside the globe. The lion, indeed, immediately vanished, but ho 
himself ran up to the globe w hen the fire was just being extinguished, 
and found it to be the Baitulos, And he took it up and asked to which 
of the gods it belonged ; and the Baitulos answered to Gennaeos 
(i. e. the Noble one). Now the natives of Heliupolis worship Gennaeus, 
and have set up a lion-shaped image of him in the temj)le of Zeus. 
The same night, he says, I returned homewards not less than 210 
stadia. But Eusebius w as not master of the movements of the Baitulos, 
as other (priests) of theirs. But w^hile he offered ijetitions and prayers, 
it answered in oracular responses. 

‘ After the above foolish remarks and many more su(^h, this w riter 
who is on a level with his haitulia^ describes the stone and its appearance*. 
It was, he says, a full orb, whitish in colour, in diameter a palm’s 
length, though it w^as sometimes bigger, sometimes smaller, and occa- 
sionally purple of aspect. And he j>ointed out to us hitters w ritten on 
the stone, painted on in the pigment know n as Tingibarine (vermilion). 
And one knocked on a wall, whereupon it gave the inquirer the 

‘ CJodex No. 242, p. 1062, in ed, of 1633, p. 348 in ed. of 1824. 
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I’esponse he wanted, and uttered a Bound of low hissing, which Eusebius 
interpreted. This empty-headed fellow, then, vamps up these miracles 
and adds : ‘‘I esteemed the Baitulos an object more (fivine than not. 
But Isidore insisted that it was rather a matter of demons. For, 
he said, there is a demon who moves it, though not one of the harmful 
or over-material sort, yet not one of those that have won they way 
up to the immaterial kind nor one of the wholly pure sort. And 
one Baitulos is dedicated to one god, another to another ; as he blas- 
phemously says, to the god Kronos, or Zeus, or Helios, or to the others.” ’ 

We gather then that this sacred stone had originally fallen from 
heaven and was probably a meteorite. It had a priest all to itself, 
to wit Eusebius ; and it was dressed up in vestments. It was usually 
carried in the hands of its ministrant, althougli it could levitate itself. 
It gave oracles to its priest who regularly prayed to it. The demon 
that lived in it was one of the benevolent sort, and not of the heavy 
material kind that roll along the ground, as Origen says, instead of 
lightly soaring up to heaven. 

The stones within which the god had thus taken up his dwelling, 
were termed by Philo of Byblus (cited in Eusebius of C^aesarea, about 
the year 300) animated stones, XlOot €fjnj/vxou The same Philo says 
that the god Uranus, the son of Elioiim ‘ the most High ’ and a female 
named Beruih, had invented them. 

Clement of Alexandria, c. 170, ridicules the pagans because they 
wors?iipped logs and the stones called smooth (XiTrapoi’s). Doubtless 
the constant kissing and caressing and anointing with oil to which 
these stones were subjected would often make them smooth and 
bright. 

The worship of ancient stones was spread all over the ancient w orld, 
and \vas not confined to the Semitic portion ; although w e ow e to 
the Jew s the picturesque name Bethel or House of God, and Ebenezer 
or stone of help. Let us examine some of the references made to them. 

In Lucian’s account of Alexander, the great charlatan of Aboiio- 
teichos, we have a brief but eloquent character sketch of one of his 
victims, by name Ilutilianus. This gentleman w as in other respects, 
says Lucian, honourable and good, and he had served his' country 
with distinction in many offices. Yet as regards the gods he was 
altogether an invalid, or as we should say a crank, and ‘gone’ upon 
religion. No tale about the gods was too absurd for his credence, 
and he could not pass a stone dripping w ith oil or crowmed with a w reath 
w ithout at once going dow n on his knees to it and worshipping it. 
He w ould stand before it any length of time, praying to it and asking 
of it blessings. Lucian wrote this about 182, and 125 years later 
get in Arnobius’s work against the Gentiles or Pagans^ another 
capital account of the psj^chology of the educated pagan’s worship of 

^ Bk. 1, p. 11 in ed. of 1666. 
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lioly stones. He is enumerating the fetishes whicli, before he embraced 
the true religion, he had adored. 

‘ I used to venerate, O what blindness ! images just taken out of 
the furnaces, gods fashioned on anvils with hammers, elephants’ bones, 
fillets j^of paper painted with pictures and hung up on aged trees ; 
and if I saw a well-lubricated stone, begrimed with olive oil, I would 
address it with flattering words, as if there were in it a real presence 
{uia 'praesens), and would ask for blessings of a stock tliat had no 
sentience. Moreover, I really inflicted th(^ worst insults on the very 
gods of whoso real existence I had persuaded myself, inasmuch as 
1 believed them to inhabit logs, stones, and bones and otlier such 
material objects.’ 

These words of Arnobiiis are of quite peculiar interest. Tlie votary 
begins by addressing his fetish with flattering words. There was to 
be observed, no doubt, what in diplomatic language we term a i)rotocol 
in addressing a stoek or stone which was overflowing with supernatural 
power and could bring you good or bad luck. You apologized for 
disturbing it, and promised to lavish upon it your oil and wine and 
oven the blood of victims. You fondled and caressed it, as an Arunta 
does his churinga or woodt'ii soul- token. .And if Arnobius could liave 
digested it, he would, no doubt, have broken off a fragment of his 
petrine divinity and have swallowed it; for that is tlio most effective 
way, after all, of getting into close contact and communion jivith 
the spirit which animated it. 

1’hiscultof rude stones dexoicted by Arnobius w as no new development 
in the religion of the Creeks and Romans ; for nearly six liuiidred 
years before Arnobius, Aristotle’s pujii] Theoi)lirastus in i)ortraying 
the character of the suj^erstitious man notes that when he i)asses 
a ‘ Smooth Stone ’ in one of his walks, he takes his flask and pours 
some oil over it, prostrat('S himself and says liis x^rayers to it. 

From such stray notices wo learn that in tlie very age wlien Creek 
sculpture was in its bloom, and figures of the gods w orked by Pheidias 
and other great artists adurntid the public i)laees, tlie ultra-pious 
still W'ent about anointing and x-raying to smooth stones. So in our 
modern religions tlie adoration of the aniconic objects survives along- 
side of the wwshix) of images of the saints. At Pessinus the ancients 
worshipped a flint as the motlier of the gods, which Arnobius says 
w^as originally brought from Phrygia, and tlien iiresentcd by King 
Attains to the Republic of Rome. It was popularly believed that 
the defeat of Hannibal was part of the good luck brought by .this 
stone. ‘ But what man,’ wTites Arnobius, ‘ will believe that a stone 
taken from the earth, moved by no sentience, of sooty colour and black 
body was the mother of the gods ? or who, again, would listen to the 
tale (for it is the alternative) that the power of any deity dwelt in a bit 
of flint, within its mass and liidden in its veins ? ’ 

N 2 
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The stone in question, he declares, was of no size, and could be 
carried in a man’s hand without effort, was black and dusky in colour 
and, instead of being smooth, had little corners or angles projecting 
from it. It was, avc gather, let into an image by way of a face, but 
being rough and unhewn, it gave the figure, he says, in whicl^it was 
inserted a countenance the reverse of lifelike. 

Both Livy (xxvii) and Cicero allude to this story, which in all essential 
respects resembles the story of many a famous relic in the Middle Ages. 

It would seem as if the races that inhabit the earth were once united 
in a really universal or catholic religion, and that religion the cult 
of sacred stones or Bethels. In the Old Testament, that wonderful 
repertory of the myths, religion and folk-lore of the Semites, we have an 
earlier account of them than any Indo-European documents afford, but 
in full agreement with the latter. Take, for example, the tale of Jacob. 
The patriarch ‘ took one of the stories of the place and put it under 
his head \ Was not this a primitive form of incubation? for he had 
his picturesque dream of ladder and angels and of the God of Abraham, 
and when he ‘ awaked out of sleej), he said. Surely the Lord is in this 
place And he took the stone that he had put under his head and 
set it up for a pillar, and poured oil on the top of it, and called it Bethel, 
or House of God. At a later stage of their religious development the 
Jews grew ashamed of the cult of stocks and stones, and in tlie deutero- 
Isaiah wo meet with solemn denunciation of those who poured out 
drink offerings and offered oblations to the smooth stones in the 
valleys. Yet at fin earlier epoch such practices were an essential part 
of the worship of Jahveli. 

Tlie Baetul of Eusebius was dressed up. Similarly the sacred stone 
at Delphi was in times of festival dressed in holiday robes after being 
anointed. Mr. Frazer in his commentary on Pausanias^ suggests that 
it was so wrapped up in order to keep it warm, as was a smooth stone in 
Samoa which was the home of a god named Turia. This was covered 
with branches, which were renewed when special adoration was given 
to it. But I do not think we can argue from Samoa to Delphi, and 
the garments may have had a decorative purpose. The image of the 
mother of the gods which Elagabalus fetched from Carthage and 
honoured with a procession through the streets of Rome was probably 
a rude stone. It was magnificently arrayed in silk vestments for the 
occasion. 

Pausanias relates ^ that all the Greeks of old worshipped unhewn 
stones, instead of images, and gives many examples of its survival. 

Pliny the Elder notes the wnrship in Syria of Baetuls, which were 
round black stones of magic power.^ They were the same as Sotacus, 
a very old writer about stones and ores, had described. He distin- 
‘ V. 355, ^ vii. 22. * Nal, Hist, xxxvii. 135. 
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guished black kcrauniai or Thunder Stones from red ones. Tlie latter 
were shaped like axes {securibm). The former uere round and of 
service for besieging and taking cities and fleets, and were emailed 
Baetuli. 

The question arises : Why were unhewn stones especially sacred ? 
More than lialf the holy stones mentioned about Ci eece by Pausanias 
are rough imworked stones, and he specially remarks that it was 
these that all the Greeks once adored before they took to images. 
The sacredness of an aerolite explains itself. It fell from Jicaven and 
brought its credentials with it. It obviously needed no trimming; 
but why should other stones not be trimmed ? In India to-day many 
Hindus prefer a trimmed stone or even a brick as the object of their 
devotions. They will not take a rough stone that bears no impress 
of human art. I have often sec'n a Hindu jjick up an old brickbat, set 
it up on end, draw a circle around it, and i>ro(^eed to say his prayers 
to it. Probably several motives operated. We may suppose firstly, 
that the older the stone, the less likely it was to be w orked witli tools. 
And, secondly, the tool did not introduce into it the spirit, numeric 
oreiuia^ or mana, but might on the contrary distinb the same and 
occasion it to take flight. The god probably dwelt in some stone 
or rock which attracted notice by its colour, size, or position ; for 
example, in an erratic block standing solitary on rising ground i)r in 
a flat alluvial tract, or in a rock worn smooth and round in a tcflrrent 
bed, or in a stone with a hole in it ready to nx-eive libations of oil 
and blood. The great stones of Stonehenge were, I believe, erratic 
blocks gathered together from the surrounding plain. 

In the history of Jacob w (? have several other examj)les of stones being 
set up as pillars, but always without mention of their being wrought. 
His (!ovenant with Laban ^ w as cemented by a stoiu^ being thus set 
up, and on this occasion his brethren also liad to gather stones and 
make a heap, called the Heai) of Witness. Such monuments were 
evidently intended to house the God who was to watch over the 
agreement and hold each party to the bargain. So Joshua,- anxious 
to hold Hie people to the observance of the Book of the Law% took 
a great stone and set it up under the oak — the sacred tree — that was 
in the lioly place. This stone was to be witness, in case the people 
denied their God. It was to jilay quite a personal and active role, 
for says the text: ‘it has heard all the words of the Lord which He 
spake unto us.’ 

In another passage^ it is exjiressly laid down that tJio altar of Jahveh 
is not to be built of hewm stones: ‘for,’ so Jahveh is represented as 
saying, ‘ if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it.’ Clearly 
the stone had an antecedent taboo value of its own as part of a site 
* Gen. xxxi. 45. * Joshua xxiv. 20. ® Exod. xx. 25. 
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upon which the god had revealed himself. As often as not a stone 
was anointed not in order to hallow it, but because it was already 
holy. In a certain place there was ‘ plenty devil \ as the Melanesian 
savage says; or as Jacob said : ‘ How dreadful is this place. Surely 
the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.’ Forthwith a stone is 
set up for the God to abide in. I know of no Christian Church except 
the Armenian in which the prohibition of hewn stones is continued. 
In Armenia, when a site has been chosen, probably because it was 
traditionally holy beforehand, twelve stones of due size are brought 
unwrought and unpolished. Beside these a single rock is laid for 
the altar or fundament of the church, where the future hema will be, 
and four other unwrought stones at the four corners around it. On 
these stones the bishop then makes the sign of a cross with holy oil, 
and repeats over eacli the formula : ‘ May this stone bo blessed, 
be anointed, and hallowed by (or in) the name of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit.’ 

I do not think that this rite was merely modelled on the Scriptural 
passages, where Moses builded an altar under the Mount with twelve 
pillars round it for tlie twelve tribes,^ or where Joshua set up twelve 
stones in Gilgal taken out of the Jordan.- Apart from the fact that 
these narratives were aetiological, i.e. subsequent explanations in 
accordance with the religious customs of the age of ancient stone circles, 
it is ^irobable that the Armenians in the pre-Christian Age had sucli 
a rite of founding a temj)le or shrine, and that what we find in their 
oldest service books is an attemj)t to christianize tlie old rite. If so, we 
witness a curious and interesting development, namely, the conversion 
into a Cliristian Church of the older circle of uiiuTought sacred stones 
grouped around a primitive altar. We must not forget that in that 
country bulls, rams, sheep, and even fowls, are still taken to the 
church to be sacrificed by the priest and deacon Avith duo religious 
rites. 

In the East the cult of stones, pillars, and trees still flourishes. On 
Mount Sion at Jerusalem there is a church which Salahadin after 
the conquest of Jerusalem gave to the Armenians. It is dedicated 
to St. James, and the Armenians have built a convent around it. 
I’he western wall of this church is carried over a large boulder stone, 
or rather, I should say, is interrupted by an opening to accommodate 
its presence. This proves that the stone was in its present position 
before the church was built. Where it projects through the church 
w^all it is smooth and polished with the kisses w^hich Armenian, Syrian, 
and Greek pilgrims have from time immemorial lavished upon it. 
Mr. Arthur Evans contributed a remarkable paper six years ago to the 
Hellenic Journal on the ' Survival in Turkish dominions of Tree and 
‘ Exod. xxiv. 4. 


• Joshua iv. 20. 
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Pillar worsliip \ More recently there appeared in the Expositor ^ 
a paper by the late Samuel Ives Curtiss, entitled ‘ Survivals of Ancient 
Semitic Religion in Syrian Centres of Moslem and Christian Influence \ 
In our own island we can trace long after tlio Reformation a cult 
of stones identical with the ancient cults I have enumerated. As late 
as the end of the seventeentli century in Orkney the peasants kept 
round stones with holes in them, and whenever they brewed beer tliey 
poured an airapx^ or firstfruits of the new beer into the hole for the 
Brownie. The kirk opposed the usage; but the women believed that, 
if they did not do it, the Brownie spoiled the beer. They admitted, 
however, to an Edinburgh tourist who relates the fact, that although 
the Brownie spoiled the penny brew', he seldom interfered witli the more 
carefully prepared threei)emiy brew. 


12 

In Le cuUe du soleil et les sacrifices himiains chez les (Jrecs the Abb{: 
Fourriere maintained that the cult of the sun had been practised in 
Greece from an early period, especially in Oete, Laconia, and Arcadia, 
and w^as accompanied with human sacrifices. This cult and these 
sacrifices had been brought over into Greece from Palestine by the 
emigrant tribe of Dan, who had been compelled to flee from their 
country at the time when the prophets of Baal had been massacred 
by Elijah. The worship of the Sun-God Baal liad been combined 
with that of the golden calf of Jeroboam since the reign of Ahab and 
Jezebel. Traces of this cult-migration may be found in Greek place- 
names and personal names derived from the root of ‘ Dan from the 
name of the hill of Dan and from the name ‘ Elias \ The persistence 
of the cult and the ritual of the emigrant Danites was dues to the 
efforts of the magicians who followed them in tlieir migrations, as is 
shoAvn by the legends of Kirke and Medea. 


^ 1905, p. 415. 
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THE CRETAN AXE-CUtt OUTSIDE CRETE 

By a. B. cook 

MORB than half a century has elapsed since that admirable scholar 
Longp^rier first drew attention to the cult tfi the axe. He was impressed 
by the fact, now commonly admitted though still imperfectly under- 
stood, that the character used by the ancient Egyptians to denote a 
god was shaped like an axe (Fig. 1).*^ 

1 
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Fi« 1 

Why the Egyptians used an axe (if it be an axe) as tiic determinative 
of a god, is a question that miglit be answered in more ways than one. 
Were we to embark on the discussion of it a propos of our first illustra- 
tion, we should probably get no further. T must, moreover, content 
myself with a mere mention of a deeply interesting paper by Professor 
Newberry just published in the Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and 
Awthroyclogy? It Is here .sliown that twice in the fifth d 3 masty a 
‘ priest of the Double- Axe ’ is recorded, while onee in the twenty-sixth 
dynasty there is an allubion to an Amasis ‘ priest of HA of the Doable 
Axe ’. Professor Newberry Justly compares the Minoan cult, of which 
I shall have more to say. 

Longperier also published an Assyrian cylinder in white agate, which 
had been brought from Constantinople by a certain M. Cayol (Fig. 2).* 
This shows a priestly personage presenting a fish to a deity who is 
symbolized by an axe and a knobbed sceptre erected on a high-backed 
throne. Behind the throne is an ibex, above which we see the sun, 
the moon, and seven stars. If it be asked, Wlio is the deity thus 
symbolized by axe and sceptre ? — the most probable answer appears 

* See, however, F, L. GriflSth, HUroglypAa, p. 46, Figs. 26, 114. 

* E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, i. 63. 

* P. B. Newberry, * Two Cults of the Old Kingdom,’ in Annals of ArckaexAogy 
and Anthropology, 1008, i. 24 sqq. 

' G. Schlumteiger, (Euvres de A. de Longpirier, i. 170. 
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to be, Maaxluk, the head ol the Babylonian pantheon. Marduk was 
idratifled with the planet Jttpitiw, and the fifth tablet of the creation 
epic represents him, und^ the name of Nibir, as exercising a control 
over all the stars and especially as ordering the constellations.^ True, 
the Sjpnbol of Marduk is a spear more often than an axe. But a cylinder 
of rock-crystal in the Museum at Florence portrays him with both 
(Fig. 3).a 

Another deity who might claim to be represented by an axe is 
Adad or Bamman— the Rimmon of the Old Testament — ^who appears 
on a relief from Malatiyeh : ® bovine horns project from his head, and 
in his hands are an axe and a conventional thunderbolt. The adora- 
tion of an axe set up as the symbol of a god — whether that god was 
Marduk or Ramman — lasted on into the Persian period, to judge from 
such seal-stones as the following (Fig. 4).^ Pliny states that the Magi 
practised <mnoma»<ta or ‘divination by means of axes’.® Perhaps our 
intaglio represents a scene from tlieir ritual. However that may be, 
a w'orshipper is seen in an attitude of adoration before a vertical axe. 

But we have not yet done with Longperier. He conjectured, though 
without offering any definite proofs, tlnat in Gaul, too, the axe was at 
one time an object of veneration. 1 am disposed to think that here 
again Longperier was right ; and for the following reasons. Latin 
tomb-inseriptions from Gallia Lugudunensis are regularly rnarked 
with the sign of an axo or chopper, either incised or carved in relief, 
and end with the formula : ‘ So-and-so dedicated this monument 
under the axe ’ (Fig. 6).* The phrase sub ascia dedicare has for the 
last two centuries provoked the curiosity of the learned. Monographs 
have been devoted to it, and the literature is already large. Most 
scholars (including Mau’) take it to mean that the monument was 
dedicated before it was finished, being still, so to say, ‘ under the axe * 
of the stone-mason. But Otto Hirschfeld, who has edited these 
inscriptions for the Berlin Corpus, records * his emphatic opinion that 
the tombs in question were under the protection of some Gallic divinity 
symbolized by a sacred axe. And Bmile Guimet has adduced certain 
facts which point clearly in the same direction. For example, at 
Avignon ten sepulchral urns of stone were found arranged in a circle 

* M. Jastrow, The Bdigion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 434, 469. 

* J. Menant, Qlyptique Orientale, ii. 60, Fig. 52. 

* G. Maspero, The- Dawn of Civilization, p. 063, after Layard, Monuments of 
Nineveh^ Sint Series, pL 66. 

* J. Menant, CUyftique Orientale, ii, pi. 9, 7. 

* Plin. i?. B. 80. 14* 36. 142. 

* C.l.L. m. 2140. 

’ Man in Pau^Wiasowa, ii. 1522. 

* Hirschfeld in C. /. L, xiii, p. 256. 
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with a bronze axe in tlie middle of them,^ while in some Italian colum- 
haria the urns are covered with a tile of marble or terra-cotta on which 
is the representation of an axe — tfioy arc literally suh asciar 

A parallel to these Gallic tombstones ‘ dedicated under the axe ’ 
may be found in certain runic tombstones dedicated under, or at least 
marked uith, the hammer of Thor. A good example from Hanning 
in Denmark was published by Peters(^n.‘^ The parallel suggests that 
the axe on the Gallic tombs was, like '^Fhor's hammer, the w^eapon of 
a thunder-god. But had tlit^ Gauls of Gallia Liiguduncnsis a thunder- 
god, and did he stand in any reflation to an axe ? Lucan in a well- 
known passage mentions together three (hillie deit ies — Teutates, Ksus, 
and Taranis.'^ Of tluise the last-named, Taraiiis, was certainly a god 
of thunder. All tliree, as M. Salomon Reinaeh has prov(^d,^ appear on 
the carved altar, which was unearthed at Paris in 1710, beneath the 
ai)se of Notre-Damo. VVe arc concerned only w ith the representation 
of Hsus.® 'rhis, as M. Hcina(‘li showc^d/ occ upies two adjoining panels. 
One paiud gives us a beardcxl god, inscribed ESVS. Ho is engaged in 
felling a willow -tree w ith liis upliftc^d axe. The other f)ancl ^ has a 
great bull wearing a long saddle-cloth or dorsualc. On his head and 
back arc tliree cranes visible: against the foliage of tlie willow'. The 
inscTiption above runs TARVOS- TRIGARANVS, "the Bull with the 
Three Cramps.’ Here, then, in C-iallia Lugudunensis wo have Hsus, an 
axe-bearing god, closely associated w ith Taranis, a thunder-god. 

M. Reinaeh® with his usual penetration detected a similar scene on 
an altar found near Treves in 1895.*® Again we see a wood cutter 
felling a tree, perhaps im^ant for a willow. On the tree arc a bull’s 
head to the left, and tlncc large birds with long beaks to the right. 
Tlieso animals certainly (orrespond with the bull and the cranes of 
the Paris altar. But for a fui thci- discussion of both monuments 1 
must rcfcT you to M, RcaiUK^h’s fascinating Cultes^ Mythes et jKeligions, 

111 passing, how ever, 1 would vemt un^ one suggc'stion. The odd com- 
bination of bull and crane and axc^ occurs also in the Greek area. 
When 'Mieseus had slain the Minotaur, the, ' Bull of Minos he insti- 
tuted at the Keratonian altar in Delos a. dance called the GCranos or 

^ li. ChiiriH't, Dr rfhsci'a ties l.ycui, 1872, p. 1. 

“ 111., lb., p. 2, pi, 1, li). 

^ H. l\}terscn, Urber drn Gotiesdienst^ «S.:c., trans. 31. Riess, p. 39, Fig. 1. Cp, 
P. D. C. de la 8aus.sayc, The Rdigtcm of the. TcmUjus, p. 239. 

* Lucan, i. 444 sqq. ^ 8. Rcinacli, Cultea, Mythes et Religions, ii. 172. 

* A. Bertrand, Im Religioit drs Ga idols, p. 360, Fig. 56, 

’ S. Reinaeh, Cultes, Mythes et Religions, i. 233, 238 sq, 

** A, Bertrand, Ld Religion fles Gaulois, p. 35 J, Fig. 50. 

" S. Reinaeh, (Julies, Mythes tl Religions, i. 234 sqq. 

Bonner Jahrbiiclirr, 1896, c. 209, Fig. 29 b. 
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‘Crane’, which imitated tlic i\vi«tinjnrs and tiirniii<ZvS of the Lahyiiiith, 
plausibly regarded as thii ‘ lMat*e of the l)oul)le-Axe 

But — to return to the axes of Cailia Lugudunensis — we have stnn 
that not improbably tliev n^prest^nted llu' weapon of a tluinder-god 
or a lightning-god. Such a eoneeption dies hard. Kven nowadays 
peasants on the farms near Beuvray in Saone-ot- Loire, as soon as tlu\v 
hear the first rumblings of thunder and feel the first drops of rain, 
bring out into the yard and set up iieai* the threshold of tlu^ir Inmse 
an iron axo, witli its handle against the ground and its blade upper- 
most, to preserve tlie place— as they say — from lightning and liaii.- 

Since Longperier laid dow n the pc^n noont^ has done so mu(di for the 
elucidation of the axe-eult as J)r. Arthur Lvans. His diseov (‘lies at 
Knossos liave made th(‘. Cretan doubh‘-ax(> notorious. 1 shall not, 
therefore, take up your time by r(‘eapit.ulating the evidence from C!et(‘, 
but rather endeavour to exterul it to (*ountrics adjac.ent . 

There was in anticiuity a eonsistemt tradition to the effect that , w h(‘ii 
Minos was murdcied at KaJiiikos in Sicily, tlu^ Cndans vainly attempt (‘d 
to take the town and were then driven by stn^ss of w(‘ath(‘r to land in 
lapygia. Hcto they built H yria and btH*ame the lapygians of Messapia. 
lapyx, the e])onym of the lapygians, was said to have Ixren the son oi 
Daidalos."^ Now in viiWN of this traditional connexion b(‘.twe(‘n tlu- 
lapygians and tlie Cretans of the Minoan Ag(^ it is int(‘i‘t\sting to find 
Athenaeus giving a des(aiption of the lapygians that with (nriou.- 
exactitude suits the Minoans.' 'The race of tlu^ lapygians,' h(‘ siivs, 

‘ is deprived from Cret(‘. Cretans came to look for Claukos and st‘ti!ed 
down here. Their d(*s(*endants, forgetting tlu^ ordtaly lib* of tlu^ 
Cretans, reached such a pitcli of luxury, and snbse(|U(‘ntly of insolenc(‘, 
that they were tJie first to paint tlu'ir fae(‘s, to get front locks and sid(‘ 
locks of false hair, to Avear How ered roixs, and to dcMuu work and 
labour a disgrace. Ordinary citizens jiiade th(‘ir hons(‘s more magiii- 
ilcerit than the temj)](‘S, while the ])rjneij>al mcai of tb(? lai)\gians 
treating tlie deity Avitli insult, destroyed tin’: statues of th(‘. gods out ol 
the temples, and bad(^ them give j)laee to their b(dters. Whcatdoic 
they w ere struck by and fuonzt^ from tlie sky ; and the fame of it 
was spread abroad, for bolts from Ju^avcai forg(‘d of bronze were long 
to be seen. And to this very day all their d(\s(*endants live shav(‘n to 
the skin «and wearing the garb of mourners, in want of all the luxuri(‘s 
that were theirs before.’ In this nmurnful but emimaitly moral story 
W'o note more than one Minoan trait — the paintt^d fae(‘s of the laj)vgians, 
their artificial front locks and side locks, tlunr llow(‘red robes, tlu* 

" Plut. V. Thes, 21, alib. " Schillot, U Follc-Lun. dc France, i. lOG. 

’ Hdt. 7. 170, 8trab. 271), 282; cp. Diod. 1. 70. 

* 8trab. 270, Pliu. N, IL 3. 102, 8uliii. 2. 7, .Mail. Cap. 042. 

" Athen. 522 f-523 b. 
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magnificence of their houses as contrasted with their shrines, and 
lastly the bolts from heav^ forged of bronze, which may fairiy be 
identified with the bronze double-axes of Minoan worship, ^ose who 
have qualms about this identification should first consider a narrative 
told in the same context by Athenaeus.^ He cites it from Bdeaichos, 
the pupil of Aristotle, a most respectable authority. It appears that 
the Tarentines, having overthrown Karbina, a city of the lapygians, 
and exposed the inhabitants of the place to the grossest outrages, 
were visited by the vengeance of heaven. All who had offended at 
Karbina were struck by lightning. The Tarentines therefore erected 
in front of their doors a number of pillars equal to the number of men 
that failed to return from the expedition into lapygia. These pillars 
were, in Klearchos’s time, still to be seen before each house in Tarentum ; 
and, when the anniversary of the disaster came round, the Tarentines, 
instead of lamenting the dead or pouring the customary libations, 
used to offer sacrifices on the pillars to Zeus Kataibutes, the god who 
descended in the lightning-fiash. From this important passage of 
Athenacus I would draw two inferences. Firstly, the pillar-cult here 
mentioned again points in the direction of Minoan Crete, and reinforces 
my argument about the Minoan character of tlie lapygians. Secondly, 
it would seem that the Tarentine equivalent of the lapygian god, who 
hurled fire and bronze bolts from heav<‘n, was Zeus Kataibutes. On 
wliich showing the Minoan double-axe becomes the weapon of a 
lightning-god comparable w'ith Zeus. 

If the lapygians of Messapia, as Herodotus termed them,® were thus 
derived from the Cretan follow'crs of Minos, wc should expect to find 
traces of Minoan cult in Apulia. And this, if I am not mistaken, is 
actually the case. I w'ould invito your attention to the old indigenous 
pottery of Apulia, on which I think I have detected various Minoan 
motives. Such pottery is poorly I’epresented in our vase-collections; 
but I begin with some uncatalogucd specimens in the British Museum 
(Fig. 6). Here is a flat cup with a high handle sliapcd like a pair of 
l)ovino horns. This handle differs from the oidinary MondJienkel or 
ansa lunata of North Italy and Central Europe, because it represents 
the forehead and eyes of the beast as well as the horns. It has also 
an additional feature of interest. Between the horns rises an uncertain 
object. Is it a column ? Is it a w’ould-bo flower ? Or is it rather a 
stylized form of the double-axe ? This double-axe, if such it be, has 
a tendency to disappear (Fig. 7). In the example before you it has 
become a mere vestigial object, its stem liaving perceptibly dwindled. 
On the next specimen (Fig. 8) the axe has vanished altogether, though 
the horns remain. That we are on the right track in explaining these 

Klearch, frag. 9 {F. H, G. ii. 306 sq.) ap. Athen. 522 n eqq. 

* Hdt. 7. 170. 
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faltndleB by a reference to Minoan cult appears further from sundry 
vessdb of similar fabric but different shape (Kg. 9). Here we have 
a handle adorned, not with a pair of horns and an axe between them, 
but with three baetylie cones grouped together in a manner suggestive 
of a lotus-bud. Before them stands a priestess with ear-rings, necklace, 
&c., ^who appears to bo presenting the contents of this remarkable 
vase. Knally, the body of the vase is painted with decorative bands, 
including a frieze of birds and a row of ritual horns quite in Minoan 
style. If time allow'ed, it would be possible to show that the 
‘ hour-j^ass ’ ornament, so characteristic of these local Apulian vases 
(Kg. 10),^ is but a derivative of the double-axc. 

Prom Apulia W'e cross the Adriatic to Epirus, and here too we find a 
striking parallel to the Cretan axe-cult. It will be remembered that 
the painted sarcophagus from Hagia Triada in Crete * represents a pair 
of double-axes embedded in two supjmrts of unique design. Professor 
von Duhn kindly informs me that these supports aro apparently pillars 
or posts covered with leaves — most probably with cypress leaves. If 
so, th^ were obviously ritual substitutes for cypress-trees. On either 
axe is perched a bird. Professor von Duhn takes it to be a ravitn, Dr. 
Arthur Evans — ^perhaps a black woodpecker. When Halbherr’s forth- 
coming publication of the monument reaches Mr. Warde Fowler, our 
uncertainty will be ended. Anyhow, a priestess dressed in the skin 
of some animal, probably that of an ox, is pouring a red tiquM into 
a jar visible between them. Now I want you to compare with this 
scene Philostratos’s description of Dodona.'* ‘ Tlie golden pigeon,’ he 
says, ‘ is still upon the oak-tree, she that is wise in sayings and oracles 
that she utters as from Zeus. And hero is set the axe {Kurai h' ovros 
6 v«A«acvs) left by Hellos the wood-cutter from Avhom the Helloi of 
Dodona trace their descent.’ Philostratos’s description surely tallies 
in a remarkable nay with the Cretan painting. It gives us the sacred 
tree, the bird, and the axe. Moreover, a miniature double-axe of 
bronze found at Dodona * recalls the miniature votive axes of Crete. 
And the famous Peleidde^ or ‘ Pigeons ’ of Dodona were by many of 
the ancients (including Herodotus, Strabo, and Pausanias) ® believed 
to be priestesses. 

The pigeon on the Dodonaean oak is shown by a bronze coin of 

^ M. Mayer in the R&mische MittheUungen, 1897, xii. 206, Fig. 3. 

* M.-J. lagp^ange in the Revue Biblique, 1907, p. 342, Fig. .34. A more 
accurate representation (coloured plates, &c.) of this famous sarcophagus is to 

. appear in the forthcoming number of the Monumenti Antrchi : Accadstnia de 
Xkneei. 

* ^liloetr. Im. 2. 33, 1. 

* Carapanoe, Dodone et see mines, pi. 54. 

* Hdt. 2. 66-57, Strab. 7. /rag. 1, p. 73 (Kramer), Paus. 10. 12. 10, alib. 
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• ^ 

Epirus.^ The axe left by Hellos the priestly wood-cutter in the sacred 
tree is nowhere figured on the monuments. But it may, I think, 
be recognized in a folk-tale heard by J. G. von Hahn at Jannina,^ 
close to the site of the ancient Dodona. The relevant part of the folk- 
tale is as follows : A priest once went into the wood to cut timbe|^^ and 
set about felling a wild pear-tree wth his axe. Out of the tree'bame 
a she-bear, who consorted with him. The priest left his axe in the 
tree and departed. The she-bear gave birth to a boy and, when he 
was old enough, told him that the axe was his father. The child 
became the strong man of the district, brandished an axe that weighed 
five hundred pounds, and won for himself half the kingdom. 

The incident of the axe left sticking in the sacred tree occurs also in 
the myth of Erysichthon,^ and should be compared with various cases 
of a sword left in a tree by a hero or a god — ^for instance, the sword left 
by Orestes in a tree at Rhegion,* the SAVord left in a tree-stump by Pin 
at Fintra,® the sword left by Othin in King Volsung’s oak, a tree toown 
as the barnstokk or ‘ child-tree 

In this connexion wo might also cite (Fig. 11) ’ the central pendant 
of an Etruscan gold necklace. It takes the shape of a palm-tree, on 
AA'hich rests a disk enclosing a decorative double-axe. And, as if to 
show the connexion between the axe and the thunder-god, a neolithic 
arrow-head of flint — a ‘ thunder-stone ’ in popular parlance — ^is em- 
bedded in the base of the tree. 

We next turn to Tenedos, coins of which have a male and female 
head on the obverse, a double-axe on their reverse side.® Dr. Arthur 
Evans reasonably conjectured that the former was the ‘ anthropo- 
morphic equivalent ’ of the latter.® My friend Professor Ridgeway 
has laid stress on the probability that the Tcnedian double-axe was a 
primitive unit of currency.^® But Professor Ridgeway himself allows 
that the said axe may also have been a sacred object.^^ I do not know' 
whether the evidence for a definite cult of the double-axe at Tenedos 
has been fully appreciated. Makarios the paroemiographer says : ‘In 
the island of Tenedos were dedicated two axes, which were worshipped ’ 

* Imhoof-Keller, Tier- und PflanzenJiilder, pJ. 5, 28 ; C.B. 1903, xvii. 408, Kg. 4. 

’ J. G. von Hahn, Griechisehe und odbanesische Mdrchen, ii. 72 sqq., no. 75, ‘ Das 

Barenkind.’ 

’ Kallim. H, Dem. 60 tvi Spvai xn^Kop d<f)(PTts. 

* Varro and Cato ap. Prob. in Vorg. bur. praef. p. 348 (Lion). 

‘ J. Curtin, Hero-Tales of Ireland, p. 485 sq. 

‘ E. Magnusson and W. Morris, VUaunga Saga, p. 5 sqq. 

’ E. Cartailhac, La France prehictorique, p. 6, Kg. 3. 

* Brit. Mua. Cal. Ok. Coins, Troas, &c., p. 94, pi. 17, 1.3. 

* A. Evans in the J. H. S., 1901, xxi. 108. 

“ W. Ridgeway, Origin, &c., pp. 49 sq., 318 .sqq. ; Early Age, &c., i. 444. 

“ W. Ridgeway, Origin, &c., p. 319, n. 2. 
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(Swo ircX^Kcis oviKtano <r*;8a<r/uot).^ Apostolios states : ‘ The 

Tenedians among their dedicated objects honour a couple of axes ’ 
(cv waBriiM<Ti, Ti/Mukri).* Apostolios certainly is a very late authority 
(fifteenth century), but he appears to be copying verbatim from Suidas 
(tenth century)* or Photios (ninth century),^ and they in turn depend 
upon^sarlier and more reliable sources. If these allusionfi to the cult 
of two axes in Tenedos are trustworthy, they form a point of resem- 
blance between Tenedian and Minoan practice. They also explain 
the parasemon, or city-arms of Tenedos — witness an inscription found 
at Olympia (Pig. 12).® The bunch of grapes, which from about 420 B. c. 
onwards is constantly associated with the double-axo on Tenedian 
coins, suggests that the axe somehow brought fertility to the vineyards 
of the island. A rare coin of Tenedos, first published by Canon Green- 
well in 1893, emphasizes the same thought (Fig. 13).* An amphora 
is placed beside the double-axo, the left handle of the former being 
attached to the shaft of the latter by means of a fillet. Wo are romindetl 
of the Cretan sarcophagus, which showed a two-handled jar between 
a pair of axes and a priestess filling it M'ith a red liquid. A yet rarer 
coin of Tenedos (Fig. 14)’ represents the double-axe standing on the 
uppermost of three steps between two pillars or pillar-like supports. 
Again we are reminded of the way in which Minoan art depicts a double- 
axe standing on a stepped base between two bactylic columns ; * and 
we may justly conclude that in Tenedos, as in Crete, the double-aa» was 
itself an object of worship. Lenormant® supposed that it «'as the 
symbol of Dionysos HcAeicus, Dionysos the ‘ Axe ’, who was worshipped 
at Fagasaion the Thessalian coast.^® But this ingcm'ous view we must 
not stay to criticize, though a comparison of Dionysos IleAcws with 
ParaQu-Rdma, the ‘ Axe ’-Rama, might prove instructive. 

We come now to Lydia. Lydia is the home, if not of the double- 
axe, at least of the word Xdfipvs, which is Lydian for it.^*^ Yet in Lydia 
itself the double-axe has not often been found. A hoard of jewellery 
discovered in 1878 near Aidin in Lydia contained numerous double- 
axes made of thin gold plate and one single axe of a perforated type.’^ 
More to.the point is Plutarch’s statement that the Xdfipvs was a sacred 
heirloom of the Lydian kings, which was introduced into Caria about 

^ Makar. 8. 7. * Apostol. 16. 26. 

* Suid. s. V. Tfi-edios $wriyopo{. * Phot. Lex. a. v. Ttytdtot ^w^yopot. 

* Auagrdbungen zu Olympia, i, pi. 31. Inscr. of AapoKpdrrip . . . Ttvidiop. 

* Numismatic Chronicle, 1893, p. 89, pi. 7, 15. 

’ Zeitachrijt fUr Numismatik, 1897, xx. 274 sq., pi. 10, 9. 

* Annual of the British School at Athens, 1901-2, viii. 299, pi. 18, lamax from 
Palaikastro. 

* F. Lonormant in Daremberg-Saglio, Diet. Ant. I. i. 624. 

“ Theopomp. frag. 339 (F. H. G. i. 332, iv. 643), ap. schol. II. 24. 428. 

“ Pint. Quaest. Gr. 46. " B. C. H. 1879, iii. 129 sq., pi. 6. 
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700 B. c. and there placed iA the hand of Zena %tiibndkA$)- !Piigi state- 
ment is supported hy the coin-types of Lydia and Ckria. Sometimes, 
as at Aphrodisias, the Xdppm tippeara ^ne— a divine object bound 
with a fillet (Fig. 16).® At other times the is placed, just as 

Hutarch said, in the hand of Zeus. So in a primitive xoafwti at 
Euromos.* #And so, too, on the coinage of the Carian satraps tin the 
fourth century b. o.® It would be tedious, and indeed superfluous, to 
discuss the various forms of this Zeus that occur in Asia lifinor and 
Cyprus. But, speaking at Oxford, I cannot refrain from an allusion 
to one of the Marmora Oxortienaia. A small altar (Fig. 16),® discovered 
in a Turkish cemetery between Aphrodisias and Hierapolis, is marked 
(as you see from Chandler’s illustration) with a double-axe, beneath 
which runs the inscription : 

Atos Aa)8/>rt w|Sov I Kol A(os MeyiitrloTow (stc). 

Lastly, I would carry your thoughts from anterior to interior Asia. 
Mr. Edward Conybeare suggested a few years since that, both in name 
and in nature, the laharum of Constantine was but an adaptation of 
the pagan Xddpvs.® The value of Mr. Conybeare’s acute suggestion 
obviously depends on the possibility of citing, not merely isolated 
examples of the Constantinian monogram from dates prior to that of 
Constantine, but rather a connected series of formal links between 
the Xd/Spw and the laharum For this purpose the most fruitful field 
of resjearch appears to me to be the coinage of the Greek and Scythian 
kings of Bactria and India, which have been so ably catalogued by 
Professor Percy Gardner. These rulers placed on their coins mono- 
grams of unknown meaning. The following sequence, arranged in 
chronological order, is taken from specimens of the third, second, and 
first centuries before our era (Fig. 17).’ So far as sliapo is concerned, 
it does seem feasible to derive Constantine’s monogram from the 
doublo-axe. Of its component letters X will represent the wings of 
the axe, while P approximates to an early form of handle (Fig. 18).* 
Nor is there any phonetic difficulty in associating the word labarum with 
the w'ord XdySpvs and its cognates. Nevertheless, till further evidence 
is available, it would be wise to suspend judgement in the matter. 

We have now gone the round of the Mediterranean, and it is tima 

' Plut. Quaeat. Or. 45. 

' Brit. Mua. Cat. Ok. Coina, Caria, p. 38 sq., pi. 7, 2. 

* Ib., p. 100, pL 17, 8. * Ib., p. 184 sq., pi. 28, ISsaPixodaros. 

' B. Chandler, Marmora Oxonienaia, ii. Fig. 12. 

* E. Conybeare, Roman Britain, London, 1903, p. 228, n. 2. 

' Brit. Mtta. Cat. Ok. Coina, Greek and Scythic kings : (2) p. 4, no. 6. (3) p. 16, 
no. 33. (4) pp. 37 sqq., nos. 1, 2, 17, 18, 19. (6) p. 38, no. 11. (6) p. 62, no. 8. 
(7) p. 60, nos. 15, 16, 17. (8) W. Lowrie, Chriatian Art and Arehaeoiogy, p. 241 d. 

* J. D6ohelette, Manud d^arcMologie prehiatorique, i, 606, Fig. 242,^2, from the 
allie couverta of Qavr’lnis (Morbihan). 
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"* If ^ ■' vj^'^ 

to I^ttw^p our rtiBults* I |k>po«», for olcAntMo' aulce, to do so in a 
ferleo of ^loro or lew dogmit^ propositioue. l%ej tHll at least afford 
a target to be riddled eritiksal balleta. 

It seems to me, th^, that throughout the A^ean and Adriatic area 
(not to mention looatitieB still further afield) we have to do with a cult 
of imliiemoriia} antiquity— the joint worship of a sky-father and an 
earfh-mother. The former descends from above when the Ughtniug 
dashes down, and, in old aniconic days, leaves his weapon as a tangible 
token of himself. The latter ascends from below when vegetation 
springs up and, at the same early epoch, gives a visible proof of her 

CutKydnmon I 





Km. 17. 

presence in the sacred tree. Where, as was the case with the sarco- 
phagus £rom Hagia Triada, we see the axe embedded in the tree-trunk, 
there we must recognize the union of the sky-father with the earth- 
mother — a union essmtial to the fertility of crops and beasts and men. 
The axe embedded in a tree is the prototype of the axe embedded in a 
Wooden column or a stalactite pillar. Ultimately a double-axe of the 
usual type is found serving as a symbol of the united deities, the axe- 
heod being the male, the oxe-handle the female, element in their union. 

' This hypothesis implies that axe-head and axe-handle may be 
regarded as two distinct But students of primitive life 

(Dr. SVazer will control ngr assertion) will not be slow to admit that 
possibih'tyr The megalithic art of Gaul sometimes, as you see, shows 
e-n. 11 O 



the axe oonqaleffie. Snaet&hee li£%^ aie^hlil^ee' liej^aitatelt 

dig. 19),^ 8oQietiii!kee> t^lua^ ym mi mfto 

tudMaded (Fig, a0>.* 11u» d^ bla^a 1«ilh halt udight wdl he 
takrai to symbolize the ;phyn<oai tpb>h zoale feiaaie. 0n Ihis 
showing the masculine uid femuiise heads on the obTiwse of the 
Tenedian coins wMe indeed the * an!tii^o]^moj^hio equivalent the 
hafted blade on their reverse. Further,jh^d^ T^oedos it is but a Aep 
to Samothrace, where a mysterious triad ofd.ef^es was worshipped under 
the names of ’A$itpw, ’AiioKtpa-a, and 'A^ito/c«p<ros. The Greek gram- 
marians assert that these were form»< of '^e^oter, Fersephone, and 
Hades.^ Hay we not venture to suppose that * He who 
cleaves with the axe,’ and 'A^iohtfxra, ‘ She who is «left with the axe,’ 
are early titles for the Bridegroom and the Bride ? At least the deriva- 
tion fr<hn dii'vi) ‘ an axe ’ and Kepa-ai ‘ to cleave ’ seems clear enough. 
Hesychius tells us that Kipa-ai means both ‘ to cleave ’ and ‘ to wed 
I may add that an amulet found at Vindonissa and figured by Orelli ® 
represents a T-shaped object — ^a simple modification of the double- 
axe — the three divisions of the T licaimg lesjiectively the names of 
’A^tepos, 'AiioKefMTa, and ’A^Mwepo-os, lediuod in each, case to the 
significant abbreviation AXI. 

The hypothesis that I have sketched may indeed help to clear up 
various outstanding problems. If, foi examine, in Minoan times the 
hafted axe thus denoted the union of male with female, it is possible 
that there was some such notion underlying the marriage-test proposed 
by Penelope to the Suitors. The Odybbey certainly gives no hint that 
the contest was anything more than an athletic competition. Never- 
theless, athletic competitions in Greece were often serious enough in 
their origin ; and it may be that in this feature of the story, as in some 
others (for instance, the tree-bed of Odysseus), the poet is modernizing 
materials of extremely ancient date. Conceive for a moment that 
this was so. We have the axe-bladcs (as at Hagia Triada and probably 
at Dodona too) fixed into the top of their upright shafts. Have we 
also (as at Hagia Triada and Dodona) a bird or a woman simulating 
a bird 7 I hesitate to suggest it — but w hat of Penelope herself ? 
means a ‘ wild goose ’, and wild geese are said to have rescued her from 
the sea. But nomen omen. 1 will not at this time of day start on a 
wild-goose chase. 

* J. D^chelette, Manud SarchkHogie yrihiatoriqiu, i. 605, Fig, 241, ftom the 
idtee couverte of Gavr’inis (Morbihaa). 

* Id., ib., p. 609, Fig. 244, 1 dolmen of the TtdtU dee Marehmdeaib IiOomatia|Qer 
(Mbrbihan). 

* Mhaseas and IK<mysodoros ap. sohoL Ap BhodL 1. 917. 

* Hesych, tt(p<rat' icd^at, r*i*iar, niptu, ynftgitat and eipotp^ ydyot, 
Orelli-Henzeo, 440. Rosehar, Zer. Myth, i 742. 
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NEW LIGHTS ON THE CULT 
AifD SANCTUARIES OF MINOAN CRETE 

By ARTHUR J. EVANS. (Abstract) 

The views as to the character of the early Cretan and Mycenaean 
religion put forward in 1900 by the author, in his work on Tree and 
Pillar Cult, have been remarkably corroborated by the course of more 
recent discoveries. The mam objects of Cult more and more declare 
themselves as aniconic — ^sometimes natural objects, as sacred stones, 
peaks, and trees ; or sometimes artificial, as pillars, cones, and obelisks, 
the sacred Double Axe and apparently oven the Cross. But side by 
side with these we see the actual representations of divinities, either 
in the engravings of signets and painted designs, or in actual images 
of clay, faience, or metal, which found their place beside the aniconic 
objects of Cult in the various shrines. In its leading features, how- 
ever, the Cult may be described as ‘ baetylic ’. ^ 

The main divinity is clearly a Nature Coddess — to mIioiu the male 
divinity is quite secondary — the true relationship being thus pre- 
served in the Cretan legends of Rhea and Zeus. 

Among the * baetylic ’ or fetish objects of the Cult the i)rincipal in 
addition to sacred trees and ]>illars ^^as the Double Axe. An actual 
scone of worship of a pair of double axes, l isiiig as usual from stepped 
bases, is now presented to us in the w onderful })aiuted sarcophagus 
discovered by the Italian Mission at Hagia Triada. I’here are seen two 
double axes — significant of a dual Cult —between which a pi’iestess 
pours a libation, while behind stands another female votary and 
a youthful priest playing a seven-stringed lyre. The result of the 
ofieringi$ and incantations is visible m the birds — perhaps the sacred 
black woodpeckers of the Cretan Zeus — settled on the apex of the 
double axes and indicating the descent into these baetylic objects of 
the spirits of the divinities. Tliey were charged, as it were, with" 
the godhead by means of the appi’opriate ritual. 

The mass of new material is such that only a summary account 
gf it can be given on the present occasion. A series of actual shrines 
and their contents have now been discovered ; the most perfectly 
preserved in the Palace of Knossos, and its dependencies ; but others 
have been found by Miss Boyd (now Mrs. Hawes) at Gournia, and by 
the Italian Mission at Hagia Triada. The images and Cult objects 

o 2 
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are seen in their places on ledges at the back of small square cells* 
Among the figures the snake-holding goddess is the most remarkable. 
Ill other cases slio is associated with a dove — the serpent symbolizing 
her chthonic connexions, the bird her celestial attributes. In another 
case rude limestone concretions of quasi-human form were placed in 
the shrine, instead of hand-made images. * 

Besides tlic shrines were a series of Pillar Rooms which seem to 
be tlie crypts of sanctuaries and evidently l)ad themselves religious 
associations. They were in two cases associated with the bases for 
the reception of sacred double axes, and stores of ]*itual vessels were 
found in contiguous areas. In the "Little Palace’ excavated this 
year at Knossos, a Pillar Room of this kind has come t6 light, and 
its excavation has been heralded by the discovery of vessels, in the 
form of bulls’ heads, apparently intended for libations. One of these 
is of* black steatite witli a crystal eye and cameo shell inlaying — an 
extraordinary work of art. 



Thanks to the kindness of Mr. Seager, the American explorer, it 
is possibh^ to give a r('pr(‘sentatioii of a remarkable gold signet 
ring from Moklos thro^^ing a wholly new light on the Cult of the 
great Minoan ( Goddess. Tht^ scenes represents lier " Advent ’ from over 
sea in a bark, the prou of Inch is formed by her sacred lily, while 
the stern curves up into a dog's head — the dog being one of her sacred 
animals. On the vessel, behind tlu‘ Coddess, is a tree and its small 
shrine, and she is shou n in the act of saluting as the sliip comes into 
harbour, before tlie gate of a sanctuary. The marine aspect of the 
Goddess, of whicli other indications had already appeared, is thus 
made clear, and curious parallels are suggested with the Syrian 
Atargatis, the Derketo of Askalon, and (certain representations of 
the slirine of tlie Paphiaii goddess in whiirh a harbour with fish appears 
immediately before it. On a Greco-Roman gem a boat appears at 
the temple steps. 
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• 

A great variety of indications sliow that the West Quarter of the 
Palace at Knossos was for the most part essentially a sanctuary. 
The Room of the Throne itself, with its repeated pairs of sacred 
griffins was probably a kind of (liapter-liouse or Consistoiy for the 
Priest-Kings. Tt lias been possible to restore two panels of miniature 
wall-paintings found in this Palace region, one of whicli showed — 
within the Palace w alls — a group of sacred trees, and a dance, perhaps 
of an orgiastic character — the prototype of the ^ t'horos of Ariadne*. 
The other panel exhibited a small temple rising abov'c a court of the 
Palace. Tlie actual ground-iilan of a similar building, off the C-entral 
Court, has now (‘ome to light, and an elevation showing its tripartite 
division into one central and two lateral columnar cells has been 
draw n out by Mr. Theodore Fyfe of the Institute of British Architects. 
For the first tilin') we are, therefore, able to reconstruct a Pillar Shrine 
like those seen on the gold plates of Mycenae. 
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1/INFJAJENCK REEIGIEUSE DE 
E’AS ril01X)GIP". DANS T.E MONDE IIOM 4 IN 

Par FRANZ CUMONT. (RiIsumk) 

L’astroi.ogik, longtcm]3S discTeditee et delaissee, commence a s’im- 
poser de nouveau a rattention des erudits. A la fin du xix^" siecle 
Ic developjiement de I’histoire a montre son importance aussi 
bien pour Tetude des scienc(‘s quc. ])our cello des religions dans 
Tantiquite. Son action qui devait deviuiir jireponderante dans le 
paganisme romain, est relativcincnt recente, Les anciims Grecs 
ne Font pas ignoree, coniine on I’a cm longteinps, mais its Font 
oondamnee, ct la divination siderali^ n’;). jamais ete adniise par 
eux. Mais apres les conquetes d’ Alexandre Fhellenisme entra en 
contact avec I’astrolatrie chaldeenne. Les Babyloniens avaient 
constitue une theologie d’aiipareiice scion tifique fondee sur Fastro- 
noinie et les mathematiques. Le stoi’cisnie, (jui partout s’attacha a 
concilier le polythoisme avec la philosophic, s’ornpara do ces doctrines 
et les fit entrer dans son systerno. Lo penseur qui realisa dans toute 
sa plenitude la fusion des traditions orientalcs avec Ics doctrines 
lielleniques fut Posidonius d’Apameo. Les oeuvres sont jiresque 
entierement perdues; mais nous pouvons nous rendre compte do ses 
idees religieuses par celui qui les pro})agea avec cnthousiasme dans le 
monde romain, le poetc Manilius. 
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» 

Le monde, qui est tout entier divin, est r6gi par des lois immuables. 
Les diverses parties de I’oi^anisine universel sont li6es par une soli- 
darity ytroite, mais une sympathie plus intime unit les corps cyiestes 
aux etres et aux choses terrestres. Les ryvolutions des ytoiles pro- 
duisent tons les chsCngements de la nature et dyterminent toul^s les 
actions humaines. Bouage infinie de ce grand mycanisme cosimque, 
I’homme doit se soumettre y. la Fatality ; mais, s’il ne pent rysister 
k ses lois, sa raison pent les connaitre, et, pryvoyant ainsi leurs 
applications futures, penytrer les secrets de I’avenir. Car riiomme> 
microcosme, est comme I’univers gouvemy par tm esprit divin. Son 
ame est une parcelle dytachye des feux supyrieurs. Descendue du 
ciel, elle doit y remonter aprys la mort, pour y vivre ytcmellement au 
milieu des astres, dont I’essence est aussi la siennc. 

Cette conception grandiose et cohyrente ne s’imposa pas seulement 
aux intelligences ; elle contenait des yiyments mystiques qui faisaient 
appel au sentiment. Les ytoiles, que I’homme aper 9 oit et dont il 
observe les mouvements, sont pour les astrologues des dieux ; la con- 
templation du ciel devient pour eux une communion. Elle trans- 
porte I’ame extasiye au milieu du choeur sacry des 6toiles et la fait 
myme avant le trypas participer de leur divinity. 

Une religion qui pla 5 ait dans la contemplation et I’etude des astres 
I’idyal de la vie humaine, qui dyduisait de thyories sur la mycanique 
cyiestie de vastes doctrines thyologiques, ne pouvait s’adresser qu’S, 
une yUte intellectuelle. Et en effet au dybut de I’Empire elle eut 
surtout des adeptes dans les hautes classes, dans les cercles de la 
cour et parmi les savants, et cependant eUe devint largement popu- 
laire. Son pouvoir sur les masses la nouveUe religion sidyrale ne 
dut pas y. une propagande littyraire, mais la predication des prStres 
orientaux. Dyjy. avant I’ypoquo romaine I’astrologie s’ytait imposye 
au polytheisme ygyptien et syrien, comme au mazdyisme perse en 
Mysopotamie. Or, vers le dybut de notre yre, les cultes de I’l^ypte, 
de la Syrie et de la Perse se rypandirent rapidement jusque dans les 
provinces occidentales do I’cmpire. Malgry les diffyrcnces secondaires 
qu’ils peuvent prysenter, on pent dire en gynyral qu’ils firent triompher 
le S 3 ;steme thyologique, savant et mystique, qui s’ytait constituy en 
Orient ft. Tepoque alexandrine. Us amendrent la prydominance 
■^dans le paganisme d’un panthyisme solaire, dont Auryiien, en cryant 
son culte de Sol invictua, voulut faire la religion of&cielle de I’empire. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By SIR JOHN RHYS 


I THINK I have read somewhere how it was held to be a telling 
criticism on MacPherson'’s Ossian that it never or hardly ever alluded 
to the Almighty. The impression this would have made on the mind 
of any one with anything like a comprehensive knowledge of the 
nature and scope of such literatures as the Neoceltic languages possess 
would have been rather the contrary. As a rule they supply but few 
references to divinity or (leity, no explicit account of the leligion 
of our Celtic ancestors. Nearly everything relating to the old gods 
and goddesses of the British Isles — and I include with them practically 
those of the Celts of Britany — is a matter of inference drawn from 
various precarious sources such as myths and folkloi’e^ helped by in- 
ferences from the names of persons, rivers, and places. We have no 
document descriptive of the figures of the Celtic pantheon as such, 
and had MaePherson made excursions into theology of any kind 
he would have been travelling beyond the domain inditated l\y his 
materials, whatever they may have been. 

Everything we have of a literary nature has passed through the 
liands of Christian scribes, and what they or their eai’ly readers 
thought of the Irish texts before them may now and then be guessed 
by means of the exclamations which they left behind them, such as 
‘ O Emmanuel ! ’ How far the old scribes modified their originals it 
is seldom possible to say with any approach to certainty. Occasionally 
an illuminating gloss has slipped into the Irish text, and we are told 
that the character in hand was reckoned a divinity at one time. 

I am thinking of Conchubar or Conor, who is represented in the 
Ultonian Cycle of stories as king of Ulster. Of him we are told 
that he was a terrene god of the Ultonians of his time, by which 
was meant approximately the beginning of the Christian Era. The 
words used in Irish are dfa tahnaide^. The former is the Irish* 
for ‘ god ’, and comes from an early deivos or dt vo-H of Indo-European 
standing : I need not enumerate the cognates in the related languages. 
The adjective tahiaide^ derived from talam^ ‘the earth, the ground,’ 
means ‘of the earth, teiTene’. The explanation of this is to be 

* See the Book of the Dun, f. 101^, and compare Windisch, frMie Texte, 
p. 259, and the Glossary. 
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sought in the ancient Irish story that the Iris^ gods had been beaten 
by the ancestors of the Irish race in a great battle, that the gods 
retreated into the earth, and continued to live inside the hills. The 
Fairies are likewise repIPesented as making their homes underground ; 
and henc% there has arisen a certain amount of natural ccmlusion 
between them and the gods of Irish mythology. A passage.iif^point 
in the Life of St. Patrick describes him, together with his bishops, as 
having come at night to a well near the court of King Loigaire ; 
it goes on to say that two daughters of the king came there for the 
purpose of washing at the break of day. The princesses were 
astonished at what they saw, and thought that the strange company 
consisted of Fairy men, or of terrene gods, or of mere phantoms. The 
Latin runs thus : ^ ‘ Sed illos viros Side aut deorum terrenorum aut 
fantassiam estimaverunt.’ The Greeks relegated their pantheon to 
the cold heights of Olympus, but the Irish consigned theirs to abodes 
underground, where they form communities of their own, and whence 
they pay occasional visits t<j the world occupied by d6int, * men,’ 
literally ‘mortals’. 

It is to be noticed that not only is Conor called a god, dta, but that 
his sister, named Dechtire, is likewise called a goddess. She was the 
mother of the groat Irish hero Cuchulainn, who accordingly occurs 
desefibed (in the genitive case) meic dea ^ Decktiri, filii deae Decteriae, 
‘of the son of goddess Dechtire.’ When applying the term god or 
goddess to any figures represented in Irish story, one must as a 
rule be umlerstood to be speaking of euhemerized divinities, person- 
ages whose divinity is a matter only of comparison and inference. 
Such direct i*efcrence to divinities as we have in the case of Conor 
and his sister are, as I have already suggested, sporadic in Irish 
literature ; in ^Velsh I know of none. 

Now that I have chanced to call attention to the Irish dea, I have 
a reason for tlwelling on it for a moment. Its importance lies in the 
fact that as a singular it is feminine ; the nominative, as the genitive 
of which it serves, is not knoAvn to occur. It might perhaps be an 
early deui-s making a genitive deui-as ; for in historical Irish, so to 
say, not only the final sibilant, but also both .semivowels, would dis- 
appear, leaving the word reduced to dea or dea : the quantity of the 
e is not very certain. Anyhow, this is not altogether guesswork, as 
we find on the Continent a vocative, which would doubtless be 

* See the book of Armagh, f. 12 a 1, cited iii Stokes and Strachan’s Thesaurus 
Palaeohibemicus, ii. 266 ; also Stokes’s Patrick, pp. 314, 316. 

* It is found in Emer’s ele^fy to her husband Cuchulainn in the Book qf 
Leinster, f. 123**. 
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the nominative DEUI^i. e. dewi^ ‘goddess.’ It occurs in one of the 
defixions ^ discovered some years ago at Rom, in the neighbourhood 
of Poitiers. 

I am glad to add a second application of tl# genitive dea : it occurs 
in th%jaame of a place mentioned more than once in the Tripartite 
Life 0# St. Patrick. In Irish it used to be called Inber Dea^^ ‘the 
river-mouth of the Goddess,’ the goddess being the river divinity, 
who owned the stream and haunted its waiters. The river meant 
is not a large one : its name now is Vartry, but the harbour at its 
mouth, close to Wicklow, used to be an important and well-known 
one. This is borne out in the Latin of the Book of Armagh^ where 
one reads ^ that St. Patrick’s ship ‘in opportunum portuni in regiones 
Coolennorum in portum apud nos clarum (jui iiocatiir hostium Dee 
dilata est’. To Inver Dea must be added such names as Sail Dea^ 
‘ Willow of the Goddess,’ and Snam Dea^ ‘ Swimming-place of the 
Goddess,’ both near Loch Mask, possibly on the Glensaul river, 
which empties itself into that lake in the county of Mayo.^ The dee 
of the Book of Armagh is not the same word as our dea^ though 
of the same meaning. The former is probably the genitive of the 
feminine corresponding to dia (= ‘god,’ and postulates in 

that case deua^ genitive deues^ whence (U^e (dei\ dc, of the same 
pronunciation, it would seem, as the masculine dei^ dee^ dc, functioTting ’’' 

' "Fhey were read and puldished by M. Caniille Jullian in the Revue Celtique, 
xix, 170-4, and diseussed by me in Tfuf Ceftic hifteriptious of Franee and 
Italy ^ p. 0.5. 

* See Stokes’s Patrick, pp. 30, 32, 34, 275, 448 ; and compare tlie Annals oj 
Ulster, A. i>. 835, where one reads Iiibir deaac’, and the Four Masters* 
Annals of the Kingdom, of Ireland, which have under the same year fnhhir Dean, 
on which the editor cites, I dc) not know whence, the Latin note ^ Ostium 
fluminis Deie portus regionis (.’uolenorum ’ ; and a. m. 3501 he states that Orich 
Cualann, that is, the i^egio Cno/enornm in point, is include<l in the x^resent 
county of Wicklow. Tlie name is usually Caaln, genitive Cuakinn, wliich 
explains a Welsh tradition that the Matliolwch of the Mabinogi of ^ Branwen ’ 
was king of Cwl in Ireland. I cannot had my reference, but it was something 
late. Probably Matholwch and his fleet sailing for Harlech were roganled as 
setting out from Inver Dea. Cualu, however, extended to Dublin, which is 
found called Ath Cliath C/Ualann, ^ Ford of the Hunlles of Cualu* : see Rmme 
Oeltique, xv. 455. 

® See Stokes’s Pahdek, p. 275, and Stokes and Strachan’s Thesaurus Palaeo^ 
hihemicus, ii. 250. 

‘ See the Book of Leinster, f. 350». 

* * Stokes in his Urkeltischer Sprachschatz, while deriving dia from an early 
deivos, ^ god,’ derives the masculine genitive dee and other forms in point from 
a desos, which ho supposes to have likewise meant a god ; he also isolates dh)a 
as a flussname : see pp. 144, 145, 151. Tlie later form of detul does not occur : 
it would have been dta, like the masculine. 
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as genitives of dta^ ‘ god.' Now occurs as Arjoia in Ftolemy's 
Greography, where it is given as the name of rivers in Celtic countries 
from Spain to Scotland. A larger number is easily established by 
counting all the stream* ' called Dee in Britain aiid Ireland. 

This leads me to point out a parallel which forms a third^appli- 
cation of the genitive dea^ that I wish to mention. Irish mytnology 
acquaints us with a large group of figures which may be 1toid to have 
constituted an Irish pantheon, if I may use such a term at the risk of 
i-ecalling without adequate reason the mythic splendo^ir-of 01ymJ)Us. 
The most common form of their collective name is Tuatha De Danaam^ 

‘ the Folks or Tribes of the Goddess Danu,’ and more briefly Titalh 
Z)c, ‘ Folk of the Goddess ’ ; for that is the meaning, and, as far 
as I know, no Irish scholar has ever treated dx in those two formulae 
as masculine. In any case, we have a proof of its femininity in such 
well-known variations of their name as involve dea. One of these 
was 'rUath (or Tuatha) Dea Daitann, ‘ Folk or Folks of the goddess 
Danu,' which was liable to be shortened into TtuUh Dea, ‘the Folk 
or Tribe of the Goddess ' ; frequently, also, Fir Dea % ‘ Men of the 
Goddess, Vtri Deae.' Here it will be observed that dea (or de) is 
treated as if it were a proper noun, the definite article not being 
prefixed. In fact there is no difference in this respect between 
Tiutth De, Tuatha Dea, Fir Dea, on the one hand, and Inber Dea, 
Hail Dea, Snani Dea, on the other. This absence of the article is 
a common feature of old place-names in Ireland. Take, for instance; 
that of Loch Con, in county Mayo, which meant the ‘ hch of the 
dogs ' ; not of any dogs, as will be seen on consulting the story in 
point. So with Sndni dd en on the Shannon : literally this means 
the swimming-place of two birds, but the story about them makes 
them ‘ the two birds So also with Ben uama^ in modern spelling 
Beann uamha^ ‘ Benvadigen,’ near Belfast: see the Annals of Ulster^ 
A.D. 1468, where the editor naturally renders the name ‘Peak of the 

^ Even tliis would probably not exhaust this class of names : take, for instance, 
that of tlie town of Dundee, which occurs spelt Dunde in 8kene*s Chrmicles qf 
the Piets and the Scots ^ pp. 214, 289 : it looks as if it might ‘ the ddn or 
fortress of tlie goddess’ of one of the waters of that neighbourhood. The 
‘Obsessio Duin deauae’ in the Annals of Ulster, a, n, 691, has not, as far as 
I know, ever been identified with any certainty : lleeves, in his edition of 
Adamnan’s JAfe of Saint Columha, p. 378, says ‘ Possibly DundafF, in the parish 
of St. Niniaii’s, soutli of Stirling 

* In the fragment of Cuchulainn's Courtship of Enter, in the Book of the Duh, 
we lla^'e not only the Men of the CSoddess, hut also ‘ tlie Steeds of the Goddess ’ : 
see f. 122^. 

* See Stokes’s edition of ‘ tlie Rennes Dindshenchas ’ in the R^ue CeUtquei 
xv.‘ 475 and xvi. 56 respectively. 
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cave’, though the article is not in the Irish. On the other hand, the 
article is not apt to be missing in place-names formed with the aid, 
for instance, of the late Irish word baile, of the same origin as 
English hatley\ as in * Old Bailey ’, in Medieval Latin ‘ Vetus 
Ballium The word seems to have been introduced into Ireland 
by the English in Norman times, just as it was likewise into South 
Wales, where it is heilit * a yartl, a small enclosure,’ entering into 
farm names such as y Belli Glas, ‘ the Green bailey,’ near IJandovery 
in Carmarthenshire, and Belli Ficar, ‘ the Vicar’s bailey,’ near Llan- 
gadock in the same county. On the Irish side the Index to the 
‘ Four Masters ’ has no lack of such instances as the following : 
Baile an Chaislein, * bailey of the Castle, Castletown ’ ; Baile an 
mhota, ‘ bailey of the moat, Ballymote ’ ; Baile na hinnsi, ‘ bailey 
of the Island, Ballynahinch ’ ; and Baile na huamha, ‘bailey of the 
'cave, Cavetown ’ ; with which should be contrasted Beann namha^ 
already cited. The inference which I draw is that some old names, 
such as Inber Dea, Tuath Dea, Tuatlia Dt*, come down from a time 
when Groidclic speech was, like Latin, without the definite article, 
or else that they were perhaps only modelled on names put together 
before the article had come into use. At all events, we are not 
obliged to regal’d dea {(U) as a proper name : we arc at liberty to 
treat it as meaning ‘ of the goddess ’. * 

Besides De Danann, or De Dommn, as it was also written, there 
'was a goddess De Domnann, and, as might be expected, the names 
were now and then confounded, as will be shown presently. The 
formula is exemplified also by a third case, which it will be best 
to discuss at this point. The next few references are to the Book 
of Leinster, which gives, f. the genealogy of a people of ancient 

Munster called the l^ma, genitive firann. There we come across 
a certain Carpri m. AUella Erand de Bolga-, ‘son of Ailill of the 
l^ma of the goddess Bolg,’ and the genealogy closes with Fiachra son 
of Oengus Turbech, a well-known ancestor. Fiachra has the epithet 
of fer mara, ‘ man of the sea,’ and his story is one of exposure in 
a coracle, which is related on f. 22'’. But our more immediate 
business is with Ailill ^Irand de Bolgoe, more usually called simply. 
Ailill Erand, as on f. 336'’. Here, however, he or the Erna, or both, 
are associated with the divinity called De Bolgaj. Now Bnlfftt: 
seems to be a genitive feminine ; so it is to be distinguished from the 
holg, * a bag ’ (Welsh boly, bola, bdl) ; also probably from the Irish 
feminine bole, * a gap ’ (Welsh bwlch). So we are left to translate 
d6 Bolgce as * of the goddess Bolg ’. One could wish tq find Tuatha 
dea Bolgoe, Fir dea Bolgce or, more briefly. Fir Bolga', ‘ men cf 
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Bo^^riri Bolgw ’ ; but they are not attested * They seern^ however, 
to have once been in use, and to have iterved^ in fact, to suggest the 
name -more strictly speaking, doubtless, the nickname — Tuath Bolg 
or Fir Bolg, which literally means the ‘Folk or Men of the Bag8\ 
Professor Kuno Meyer has detected ^ that description paraphrased in 
a poem ascribed to Columcille, f. 8**(= 131*‘), as Jir i mhalggalb, 
‘Men in Breeches’; compare ‘bags’ for trousers in English. The 
people meant seem to have left traces of their name — much oftener 
of their nickname — in place-names ; take for instance the Modern 
Welsh Llannol, written earlier Lanvol, meaning the llan or church of 
Bol, in Anglesey, and near it Pembol = Pen-bol, ‘ the end or top 
of Bol,’ also Cors y Bol and Rhos y Bol, the swamp and the moor 
of the Bol respectively, in the same part of the island. In Ireland 
such names suggest themselves as Dutibolg, near Donard, in County 
Wicklow, Inis Bolg, in Lough Gara, in County Roscommon, Magholg, 

‘ Moybolgue,’ in Meath, and Murhiiolg, ‘Murlough Bay,’ on the coast 
of Antrim ; and in Scotland the Blatobulgium (of the Antonine 
Itinerary) in the county of Dumfries; Blt'bo or Blathbolg, a modem 
Blatobulgium near St. Andrews ; and perhaps Strathboggie, older 
spelling Strathbolgln, in Aberdeenshire. Blatobulgium seems to 
prove that the bags had become meal-bags, as in the Mabinogion 
story' of warriors concealed in meal-bags: a similar story was on^e.^ 
current in regard to Dunbolg.^ The genealogy of the Erna has 
a note, f. 324^ to the effect that Ailill l^rann was the inventor of’^^ 
a weapon which is there termed o. faga, a word usually understood to 
mean a short spear, a dart, or javelin : the technical meaning is, 
liowever, not certain, but I suspect that we have there an allusion 
to the obscure weapon mentioned, in the stories concerning Cuchulainn, 
as the gai Bolga\ which I should render accordingly gaesum Bolgw, 
treating the iianre of the goddess as representing her people. In 
other terms it would be a spear characteristic of the Fir Bolg, nothing 
being directly suggested as to its form by the words g&i Bolgw.^ It 

^ See his Coiitrihutions to Irish Lejcicographif, s. v. holy ; hut Stokes had already 
explained Fir Bolg as ‘ Men of Hreeks*, and conii>ared Gallia Braccata : see the 
Be^^ue Celtique, xii. 118. 

‘ See Rhys, Celtic Bntaiu , pp. 2i3r3, 282. 
l*rof. Meyer, loc. cit., would regard this name as meaning gapped 
spear’. He seems to treat bolgm as an adjective, and he further takes this gdi 
to have been ‘ a weapon like a pitchfork ’ ; but it is more natural in that case 
to count points or prongs than the gaps or intervals between them. An 
important ^mssage descriptive of it occurs in the Book of the Dun, ff. 81* and 
122'*. Die word suggests to me only the barb of a spear of the barbed kind ; 
but I confess tliat this does not seem to fit the descriptions. 
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is . worth noticing that Cuchulainn was taught the use of tl^ gdi 
Bolga; by a female warrior named Scathach, in Britain, not in Ireland. 

The inference I am disposed to draw from these facts would be 
that the Fir Bolg belonged to a seafaring people who wore breeches, 
wielded improved weapons, and traced their origin to a goddess Bolg. 
They can hardly have been Goidels, and it is nothing new to. regard 
them as Belgac. When one comes to the question of the j)ossible 
connexion of these names, one meets at the outset with that of 
Bolgios, mentioned by Pausanias as a Celtic chief avIio conquered 
Macedon towards the end of the third century before Christ. 
That author calls him BoAyios, x. 19, 4, 7, while Trogiis Pompeius is 
not alone in calling him Belgius.^ It is hard to say wliich of the two, 
Bolgios or BelgiuSy was the more correct, or whether both are not 
entitled to stand as optional forms. In favour of Bolgios it has 
to be said that it has an exact equivalent in Bolge^ the Goidelic 
name of one of the witnesses to his giving of lands by Ungust, king 
of the Piets, to the see of St. Andrews.^ In case, however, of Belgium 
being preferred, there is no suggestion that he was one of tlui Belgae ; 
all that one can infer is that these three names point back to a single 
origin, and that origin was j)rob*ably the same from which Latin 
derived such words as jTaZg'or, fulgur^ ‘lightning,'* and flamma (for 
fiagnia\ ‘ flame,’ Greek </)Ao^ and ^Aoyjtzosr, Sanskrit hhdrga,% bright- 
ness,’ and bhfgu-, ‘divinities of light.’ All this fails to flx the 
^ilttributcs of the dc Bolga: ; it merely suggests that she may have 
some kind of a goddess of fire or light, which is all the easier 
to believe, as the name of the sun was feminine in Medieval Welsh 
and is so still in Irish, just as it is in German. 

The Irish story known as that of the second battle of Moytnra 
is devoted to the great war in which the gods of the Tuatha De 
Danann group are represented triumphing over their enemies, the 
Fomori, who are to be mentioned again presently, ^riie story is 
a wild and difficult one, but most of it has been edited ^\'ith trans- 
lation, glossary, and indexes in the Revtie CeltUpie^ xii, by 

Dr. Whitley Stokes, with his usual scholarship. I refer to it because 
it contains in various forms the words which have l^een occupying us. 
Among others the genitive Danann is in some instances superseded 
by Danx)nnj in another by Dononn^ and in still another by Domnonn^ 
which is a distinct name more usually written Doianann or Domnand. 
This name claims our attention for a moment, for it enters into the 

' See Holder, s. v. Belgius^ Brennm^ ToiiHobogiu 

* See the Legend of St. Andrew in Skene's Chronicles, which contains several 
other remarkable names ; also the (ymmrodor, xiv. ISO. 
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descM|>tion of one of the chiefs on the Fomonan side, who is st^lifd 
Indech mac (U (or (let) Domnann, * Indech son of the goddess Domnu.* 
In the Book of Leinster ^ f. 9^ he is called both Indech mac de Domnamd 
and more briefly Indech mac de. The goddess was probably reckoned 
the ancestress of the Dumnonii, two of whom are commemorated, in 
a metrical inscription in Latin in Selkirkshire, as Dumnogeni. From 
the region between Galloway and the Clyde the Dumnonii seem to 
have made descents on Ireland both in front and from behind. 
Hence, probably, it is that Malahide Bay, to the north of Dublin, 
was called Inher Domnann, ‘ the river-mouth of Domnu,’ where the 
name of the gotldess appears to have stood for her descendants, the 
people of the Dumnonii. Similarly, the north-western district of 
the county of Mayo was called Imts Domnann, ‘ Domnu’s foreland,’^ 
in English Erris. The difference of writing between Donann and 
Domnann was considerably less than appears from our way of giving 
the letters in full ; and a passage in the Boole of Leinster, f. 30^, has 
Donand, possibly for Domnarid. It refers to a triad of gods named 
Brian, lucharba, and luchair, whom it describes as tri dee Donand, 
while giving them pedigree which would agree better with the 
reading Domnand. However, in another passage, f. ll**, they appear 
as tri dee tuathc d. d., which one could hardly render otherwise than 
as the ‘ three gods of the 'I'liath de Danann though it represents 
them slain beyond the sea in Man by Lug, one of the chiefs of the 
Tuatha de Danann ; for immortals euhemerized must die. 

A passage in the same manuscript, f. 10", makes the position of 
Brian and his.two brothers a little tflearer in another direction, since 
it tells us that they were na tri dee dana, which possibly means that 
they were special gods of the aes dana, or professional men, such 
as wizards and necromancers. Here their mother’s name is given 
as Donand, used as a nominative.- The same thing happens in at 
least two other passages in point. One of them, f. 10*’, speaks of 
Donand mathair nandea, ‘ Donand mother of the Gods,’ meaning 
doubtless the Tuath de Danann group, and not the triad.® The 

m 

^ See the book of Leinster^ f. 127“' and the Todd Lecture Series, vol. iii. 148. 

2 'Hie scribe’s igriorance goes a step further in the alternative pedigrees of 
Fergus me lloig, f. 331®, where in one of them Lug comes in as son of Ethne 
me Donatidy with his mother and grandmother converted into males. The other 
havS Domnamd wrongly for Donaind, a masculine genitive provided for Donand 
as nominative. IVhen a new genitive feminine was made on the form Danann y 
it was Danainne. Such new formations are common enough for nouns of the 
consonantal declension. 

? But the latter may have been alluded to in the Moytura story, § 60, where 
Stokes prints fir tri ndca i siddb and translates : ^ the Men of (the) thre^ gods 
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ajtha* passage comes in a poem, f. 11“, and states that Donand was 
slain, la di liDomnandy *'by the goddess Domnu.' Here * goddess' 
seems preferable to *god', as the point of the statement appears 
to be that the one goddess is the slayer of the other. Dr. Stokes, 
however, in the index to which I have alluded, treats the divinity 
in question as the father of Indech. There is room for the same 
doubt in the case of a divinity spoken of as that of druidism. In 
a fragment of a story in the Book of the Dun, f. 124*’, one finds 
Cuchulainn boasting of his having been educated by each of the 
great Ultonians of Conchubar’s court, and among them by Cathbad, 
the druid, who had a school of no fewer than a hundred youths. So 
Ciichulainn could say that he was an adept hi cerdaih de druidechta, 

* in the arts of the divinity of druidism,’ and an expert in what he 
considered best in knowledge. Unfortunately the name of that 
divinity has not been identified, and it is not known whether it 
was god or goddess. I have usually given the preference to the 
masculine, but I now perceive that analogy favours more or less 
the feminine. We seem to have traces of a slightly different 
description of this elusive divinity, to wit, in the name or nickname 
of a man who, according to O’Curry, ii. 173, was poet and prophet 
of Munster, but present at the court of Tara towards the close of the 
sixth cfentury. He is usually styled Bee (or Becc) mac De * Bee 
' son of the divinity,’ but he is probably to be identified with Bee mac 
de druad at the head of a short pedigree in the Book of Leinster, 
f. 347®; see also 328®, 335®. The genitive druad may be of any 
number, but I should take de druad to be synonypious with de 
druidechta, to be translated accordingly, ‘ Bee son of the goddess 
of Druids.’ Should one prefer to say ‘ son of the god of druids that 
interpretation might be said to remind one of Caesar’s association of 
the ^Itic Dis with the druids of Gaul. Enough has been said to 
show that the polytheism of the ancient Irish was to some extent 
departmental, and that the names of some of the divinities were 
habitually avoided, as suggested by the periphrasis in the case of the 
one associated with druids and druidism. 

After these inevitable digressions I return to the Goidelic pantheon . 

... in the fiiiry hills.’ But I am not sure that one should not read trindea (for 
trin-dea) and translate : ‘ the men of the champion goddess in the Fairy Hills.’ 
Compare tr£nfiru an ttidho in § 41 , where Stokes translates : ‘ the cliampions of 
the Fairy-Mound.’ 

* Another mao Di occurs in the pedigree of the Firmaige, f. 326*, where we 
we have m. Saiglend | m. | m. Labrada ; on which I can at present throw no 
light. Possibly one may add me Dffhatha, me Deatha, Per Deoda, in the Fergus 
pedigrees, f. 331*, 330*'. 
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of the Tuatha Danann, and in the first plara to the last of those 
three words in their name. For the genitive Danann we have already 
had Donann and Danann, also Danann : this last, if not merely a 
scribal error, should be an older spelling probably than that of 
Danann, while Danann looks sis if due to the mixed influence of 
Danann and Danann. In chronolo^cal sequence the series might 
perhaps be arranged Danon-os, Danon,^ Danann, Danann, Danann 
otherwise written Danand. The nominative has not been attested, 
but it should, according to analogy, be Danu, later Dorm. The pre- 
cedence of the forms with o is made probable not only by the readings, 
but is also corroborated by the intrusion of Doninonn, already 
mentioned ; for it is natural to suppose that it was an o form such 
as Dononn or Donann which occasioned the confusion rather than 
Danann or Danann. Now Danu, genitive Danann, equates exactly 
w'ith the Don (pronounced Don) of Welsh literature. She figures as 
the mother of quondam divinities just as is the case with the 
Goidelic goddess. But neither as Irish Donu nor as Welsh Don 
has she any attributes assigned her. She simply figures as ancestress, 
and that is almost all that one reads about her. Further, the Welsh 
group is very small compared with that of the Tuatha d^ Danann. It 
consists of five sons of Don, one daughter ® with her two sons, and three 

f 

' ComiMire Adainuau’s 8t. Cainiiech mocn DaUm ‘ kin of Dalu ’ with tlie later 
Maccu Ddlaun, Contrast also, in spite of the diiference of vowel, the Irish 
fi^enitive jkrenn with the Welsh Iwerdon. The change of pronnnciation from on 
to ann seems to imply the shifting of part of the force of the vowel to the nasal 
4‘onsonant following. But however the phonetics of the change should be 
rightly defined, it has left widespread traces of its former prevalence in the 
Cioidelic dialects, lliey are most marked in the Gaelic of the Isle of Man, as is 
shown in my Manx Phonology y pp. 142-4, a paragraph written before 1894 and now 
in need of revision. One may, perhaps, compare also such spellings as adn for 
anuy ^ there Domnadn for Domnanuy and other instances collected by Stokes 
from the Moytura legend : see the llevue Celtiquey xii. 54. llie common use of nd 
for older vn has possibly its foundation in the same peculiarity of pronunciation. 

^ llie daughter s name was Aranrot or Arianrhod, wliich is not to be equated 
with that of any Tuatha de Danann personage, because, as pointed out by 
Mr. Nicholson, it was a place-name == Gaulish Argemtorate. It became personal 
by misconstruing the name of her castle Kaer Aranrot ^ ‘ the castle of Arianrhod/ 
as if Arianrhod had been the owner’s name, just as if you inferred an author 
named Genesis from * the Book of Genesis’ in English. Carnarvonshire folk-- 
lore, however, gives Don three daughters, one of whom is Elan^ the local 
pronunciation of what would probably be otherwise Elen, lliis I suppose to 
represent Arianrhod and what was written in Irish Ethienn^ Edkndy otherwi&e 
Ethnenuy tlie genitive of Ethne, the name of the mother of Lug and daughter of 
Donu, as given (subject to the correction suggested in note 2, p« 10 above) in 
the Fergus pedigree already mentioned, llius the Irish group may be said 
to be represented in Welsh by Elen^ mother of Lieu and daughter, of Don* See 
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other grandsons — that^s, eleven in all. Two of the eleven had names 
which equate readily with those of two of the leading characters among 
the Tuatha Danann, to wit, Lieu (later Llew) in Welsh and Lug 
in Irish, to whom I shall return pi*esently. In the second place we 
have Gofamum^ the smith ; an older form of the name is represented 
in Welsh by Gofynyon^ which equates exactly with that of the 
Tuatha de Danann smith Goibniu, genitive Goihnenn : a smith is in 
Welsh gqf^ and in Medieval Irish goha^ genitive gobann^ in Modern 
Irish, with a as usual for o, gabha^ genitive gabhann. From this 
Welsh group, however, it is hard to separate its chief and ruler. 
Math ; who was brother to Don, and w^as pre-eminent as magician 
and, for his surroundings, as a singularly just and equitable character. 
I cannot lay my finger on more than one mention of his Irish counter- 
part under that name : it occurs in the Book of Leimter^ f. 9^, where 
we read Math m. Um6ir in drui ‘Math son of Umor, the druid’ or 
magician ; but I suspect it was the same personage that in the 
Moytura legend, § 78, has the fuller name Mathgen. The latter is 
described as a sorcerer, and made to say that he would cast the 
mountains of Erin on the Fomori and roll their summits against the 
ground. Math vab Maihomvy^ as he is called in Welsh, would seem 
to imply an Irish Math mac Mathgamnai.^ 

It is sometimes suggested that the Welsh borrowed their Don 
group directly from Ireland, but for this thei-e is no evidence. Moi'e 
probably they inherited it from the Goidelic portion of their ancestry ; 
for from Roman times down, some two-thirds of the area of Wales 
were inhabited by Goidels or people speaking the Gaelic or Irish 
language, wherever they had come from. Approximately by the 
beginning of the eighth century they had given up their language and 
adopted Brythonic. This change is probably one reason why we 
have so much less legend and folklore concerning the Don family 
than the Irish have about the Tuatha de Danann. The Mabinogion 
and one or two other stories, saved by some process of translation, 
are, as it were, only the outstanding points of a landscape the rest of 
Avhich has long since been submerged for ever. There is onecjueslion 
which the Irish and Welsh groups suggest in common. Why are 

the Book of Jjeinstery f. 331® ; Rhys’s Celtic Folklore, pp. 207-10 ; and the Nine 
Witches of Gloucester in the Tylor Anthropological Essays (Oxford, 1907), p. 290. 

* One of his four brothers is called in the Mabinogion by the name Eveid, 
which, influenced perhaps by the somewhat similarly sounding name Heveid or 
Heveyd, later Hyfeid and JHyfaid, may have been more correctly spelt Eved 
or Yfedf equating with the name of the Tuatlia de Danann champion OgmUf 
Gaulish Ogmios, that is to say Ogtniios, accented on the penultimate. 

* See Rhys> Celtic Folklore, p. 544, and the references there given. 

p 2 
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they associated with an ancestress rather than with an ancestor ? It 
is not easy to decide, but one may point out that it is in harmony 
with Irish usage in other cases. Thus Conor, king of the Ultonians, 
is usually described as Conchubar mac Nessa, after his mother, and so 
with another great figure in Irish le^nd, namely, Fergus mac Roig. 
So also in the case of the Dalriad Scots who crossed over from Ireland 
in the fifth century to settle in Argyll, their king, Fergus Mor mac 
Erce, was so called after his mother. But in Welsh this kind of 
metronymic nomenclature hardly appears beyond the limits of the 
Don family. Did the metronymic way of describing men and women 
argue a matriarchal state of society in the background ? In the next 
place, would that matriarchy have to be traced to an Indo-European 
origin or to an amalgamation of Celts with a non Indo-European race 
which was wont to arrange the family on matriarchal lines ? Those 
are questions which I have sometimes had the temerity to try to 
answer. The latest utterance in point was made the other day by 
Professor Ridgeway in his address to the Anthropological Section of 
the British Association. He points out that descent through women 
was the law at Athens, and that there is good evidence that the 
ancient Latins had the same system. He associates with them in 
this respect Ligurians and Illyrians, melanochrous Thracians, and 
others. So he argues that the prevalence of the same system of 
succession through the mother cannot be regarded as pTOving the 
Piets and the Irish to have been other than Aryan.^ But, however 
the human family was arranged in ancient Erin, it is certain that the 
families of gods and heroes were drawn after the same model. 

In any case the goddesses are, comparatively speaking, more con- 
spicuous than the gods in Iri.sh legend, and one may add to those 
already cited two that may be dimly traced to Celtic countries on 
the Continent of Europe. Both are very briefly mentioned in the 
Glossary usually ascribed to Cormac mac Cuilennain, king of Cashel, 
whose obit is given in the Annals of Ulster, A.n. 907 or 908. The 
first of them is named !Anu or Ana, genitive Anann (later Anamne), 
whom he describes as mother of the gods, * mater dcorum hibemen- 
sium.' He adds that Da cAt'c/i Anainne, *the two Paps of Ana,* that 
is, the Pap mountains in Kerry, were named in referen<« to her. This 
implies the phonetic confusion of Anu with Dana, after whom the 
mountains are usually called Dd chick Dhanann. In fact Dd ehfch 
Anann would sound the same in Medieval Irish, and against the idea 
of identifying Anu with Danu is to be placed the fact that in one of 
the Nennian Genealogies she appears as Anna, wife (more correctly 

’ See the report in The Times of September 4, 1908, p. 14’*. 
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mother) of Bell the Great, king of this island in her golden age, 
which lasted till Maxeu came with his Romans and drove Beli and 
hiift Sons into exile on the sea.^ Holder cites, from an inscription at 
Vaison, in the French department of Vaucluse, a divinity’s name 
Anoniredi (in the dative case).^ At first sight such a compound 
looks as though it should be interpreted ‘ the Charioteer of Anu 
The analysis, however, hardly warrants our making out of it anything 
more personal than *the vehicle, waggon, or chariot of Anu’; but 
that also can have had a meaning, in fact a meaning dcej)er and more 
spiritual than the other. With Anu Cormac associates another 
goddess ; for he says that just as Anu was mother of gods, so 
Buanann was mother and nurse of the heroes. By the latter he 
seems to have meant such figures as Ciichulainn and Fer-dead, who 
learnt feats of arms together from Scathach in Bribiin ; and a passage 
in the Book of Leinster^ referring to those heroes as her pupils, 
compares ScAthach to Buanann ; it seems, however, to stop short 
of identifying the one female figure with the other.'* Now Btumann 
represents an early genitive Bonon-os eind implies a nominative Biumuy 
for an early Bonn. From the stem Bonon- comes probably the place- 
name Bomnviy which in Italy has become Bologna, and in France 
Boulogne, as in Botdogne-mir-mer, called in Anglo-Saxon Bunne ; but 
Holder enumerates in France six other Boulognes, and adds two old 
Bononias from Pannonia and Moesia. This means in all no fewer 
thfui ten ancient sites called Bononia. It is natural to suppose that 
the name was identified in some Avay or other with the cult of the 
goddess, who, under the Goidelic form of her name taught the heroes 
who were her pupils how to jMjrform martial feats and distinguish 
themselves in single combats. 

One frequently reads of characters in our Celtic literatures that 
one suspects of having originally been divinities, though the evidence 
may be lacking. Where a rare archaeological accident supplies us 
with that evidence, the result turns out in the highest degree 
interesting, as in the case of Nuadu of the Silver Hand, to whom 
I wish to call your attention for a moment. Irish myth describes 
him fighting against the Fornori and the Fir Bolg. In one of the 

* See Stokes’s edition of O’ Donovan’s translation of (’orniac’s Gtonnary, 
pp. 6, 17 ; the Oxford Mabinofpon, p. 88 ; the Cymmrodor, ix. 170, 174 ; Rhys’s 
CeMe Folklore, pp. fi48, 670, 893 ; and the Welsh People, pp. 41-3. 

* * See the Berlin Corpus Inscr. ImL 1286. 'llie <iuantity of the a of Anu 
is doubtful, and still more so that of Anmn-redi : the fonner is sometimes 
marked long. 

. * See f. 88*, also the story of the light of Fer-dead in CVt’orry’s Manners and 
Customa of the Ancient Irish, iii. 466. 
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conflicts he loses his right hand, and with it his kingship over the 
Tuatha de Danann ; for a king so maimed could not continue in the 
kingly office. At length, however, the professional men of his court 
cleverly provided Nuadu with a hand of silver, and endowed it 
with motion in every joint like any other hand ; so he became king 
again. His story reminds one of the Norse T^r, whose right hand was 
bitten off, and of his Greek namesake the great Zeus, who lost the 
use of his hands and feet in his conflict with the giant Typho.^ On 
Celtic ground the gods of the Tuatha de Danann have as their foes 
the Fomori, with whom Irish story ranges the Fir Bolg. Here it 
is important to note that the name of the Fomori also means 
giants. The derivation of the word is very uncertain. The element 
mor in it, if not Twor, may be of the same origin as the Irish word 
muir^ genitive mara^ ‘sea*^; and the whole word might then be 
rendered S7thma7ini^ meaning elves or demons from under the sea 
and beneath the lakes. But I am now more disposed to see in mor 
a cognate of the German mahr^ ‘ an elf,’ and to compare the latter 
syllable of the French cauchemar and of the Fiiiglish nightmare? 
Other etymologies of the word have been now and then suggested ; 
but I need only mention that the phonetic resemblance to the Irish 
word for ‘sea’ led the learned comparatively early to think that the 
Fomori were not imaginary submarine creatures, but real transmarine 
men who came to Ireland as pirates or invaders. 

In order to give the mythology fair play it is necessary to separate 
from the Fomori the allies usually given them. Most of these latter 
may be regarded as comprised under the following names : (1) Fir 

' The story is preserved by Apollodorus, who makes Hermes find and restore 
to their places in Zeus’s body the tendons which the giant had cut out of it. 

* '^Tlns etymology comes from Dr. Stokes (Bevue Celtiqne, xii. 1211, IJIO) ; but he 
has proposed another (ibid, xxii, 420) where he gives the singular, the two forms 
fomoir and fomure, Tlie former became fomhuir and famhair, which is in use in 
Scotch Gaelic, as may be seen from Campbell’s Tule9 of the West Highlands^ 
where the famhair is usually a giant fond of feeding on Christians, especially 
Christian iMtbies. But there was another singular, namely, ./hmor, later spelling 
fomhoTy represented in Manx by foawr or fowavy ^ a giant,* plural foawir : the 
, Phillips’ Prayer Book of 1010 {Manx Society , vol. xxxiii. 488) has it spelt four 
for the ^ giant* in Psalm xix. />. Fromfomor was derived an adjective fomorachy 
plural fomoraichy in later spelling fomhoraighy which 1 have found in use in the 
North of Ireland in the sense of ^ giants llie Manx spelling of fomorach is 
foawraghy ^ gigantic, huge ’ ; but it is also said to mean ‘ a pirate *. Wheii this 
word meaning ^ a giant * came to mean ‘ a (pirate ’ is, as will be seen, a somewhat 
difficult question, and it applies, for instance, to a passage in Stokes’s AcaUam 
na Senorachy p. 58, where one reads of a fomor who was himself a match for 
400 men, but otherwise resembled an ordinary pirate : is the word to be trans* 
lated there by giant or pirate.^ 
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Bolgi which has been e^ready discussed. (2) Fir Domnannf * the Men 
of the goddess Domnu,' to whom Irish literature applies also an 
adjective Domnannachf meaning * Dumnonian ' and referring to the 
people whom Ptolemy calls Aa/xviSvioi, occupying territory extending 
fix>m the west of Ayrshire to the Ochil Hills ; but the name was the 
same as that of the Dumnonii, from whom Devon is so called, in the 
south-west of England. There is inscriptional evidence that Dumnonii 
is the better form. (3) The GaU6m or Galiuin, a name which seems 
vaguely to claim kinship with Galli and roAtfrai. In the epic story 
of the TAin Bc) Cualnge the Galeoin are so much more energetic and 
alert than the other troops of Ailill and his Queen, that the latter 
could hardly be dissuaded from having them all murdered, lest they 
should secure to themselves all the glory of the expedition. Matters 
were compromised by having them distributed throughout the army so 
as to leave no five of them together. (4) I.astly a people called Lagin^ 
from whom the province of Leinster derives the first portion of its 
name. They are represented as auxiliaries whom Labraid the Exile 
introduced to place him in power some five centuries before our era ; 
among his other troops were also Dumnonians.* All these peoples 
seem to have been intensely detested in Ireland, and the story, for 
instance, of the disappearance of the Galcciin, as retailed by Eugene 
O’Curry in his Manners and Customs of the am'ient Irish, ii. 231, is 
a very curious one: ‘Such, however, was the envy,’ he says, ‘and 
jealousy, if not the fears, which their valour and fame had raised 
against them in the country, that the Druids of Erinn, whether at 
the instigation of Queen Medhh or not I cannot say, pronounced 
withering satires and incantations against them, (according to the 
story); so that their whole race became extinct in the land, excepting 
a few, and these few of the “ Gallians,” as well as the whole of their 
fellow foreign tribes, the Laighinns and the Domnanns, were after- 
wards totally extirpated by the monarch Tuathal Teachtmar, on his 
accession to the throne of Erinn, a.d. 79.’ 

All this about the Galeoin argues warriors who had no women of 
their own with them, and it is to be noticed that no pedigrees 6f Fir 
Bolg, Dumnonians, or Gale<un find their places in the great collec-^ 
tions of genealogies such as those in the Book of Leinster. We 
certainly read now and then of individual Goidels of Dumnonian 
descent or of Fir Bolg origin, a fact of importance to contrast with 
*the absence of any human being with a Fomorian ancestry. It is 

‘ See Rhys’s CeMe Britain, p. 298“* ; Rhys and Brynmor-Jones’s Wdsk People, 
p. 56*^, where 1 now think the Dumnonii hare been wrongly treated as Uoidels ; 
see also G. I. L. vii. 775-«. 
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needless to say that the numerous monuments of antiquity dotting ' 
the sites of the Moytura battles in the counties of Mayo and Sligo 
are not to be associated with the Fomori. They are the work of 
men, and some of them doubtless mark the scenes of real conflicts 
between the invading Dumnonians and the Goidels. Perhaps the 
confusing of the Dumnonians and their allies with the Fomori has 
not always been purely accidental. Take, for example, the case of 
Indech mac de Domnann ; that description of him suggests that he 
was a legitimate chief and leader of the Dumnonians; but to represent 
him as king of the Fomori was as much as to say in more modem 
phraseology that he was a devil and the chief of devils. In the 
absence of anybody who had to be called bad names, the king of the 
Fomori is represented as one of themselves, usually called Tethra, in 
the genitive Teihrach. Lastly, the story of the extirpation of the 
Dumnonians and the other peoples allied with them does not apply to 
the Fomori ; for they, like their foes the Tuatha de Danann, retired 
underground, where the peasantry of Kerry still suppose them to be 
living and ready to harm any one who ventures to explore ancient 
r&ths and similar subterranean stmetures.* This sort of belief has 
led to more confusion with the Fairies or the Men of the Sidh,^ It 
must also have tended to make the popular notion reduce the Fomori 
in p6int of stature, while it did not specially associate them with 
the sea. 

The story of the Destruction of Da Derga’s Hostel, published from 
the Book of the Dun and other MSS. by Dr. Stokes in the Revue 
CeUique, vol. xxii, gives a remarkable description of three Fomori whom 
Mac Cecht had brought as hostages to the court of his king, Conaire 
the Great, whose reign of seventy years formed a golden age for 
Erin in the second and first centuries before our . era. Stokes has 
rendered it as follows, § 94 : — ‘ Tis hard for me to liken that (trio). 

* Cettie Folklore, p. 433. A friend of mine who heard this paper read has 
since called my attention to the fact that in the Highlands the Fomori are 
threatened with the fate of being reduced into molecatchers ! At first sight 
this su^ests that tliey cannot in this twentieth century procure a supply of 
iiabies, and that they have to be satisfied witli moles and the like small deer. 
‘But not so ; tlie question is purely phonetical. Tlie Sc. Gaelic word for a mole 
is famh ; so the mole man is called famhair or fatnhoir. Now fmhh proves to be 
a relatively late form of a word which Macbain gives as also /ath, and he 
naturally compares the Welsh gwadd, ‘a mole,’ Breton gox, and Medieval 
English want, * talpa.' So disappears the possibility of any etymoli^cal' 
connexion in Gaelic between the word for giant and that for molecatcher. 
A question of greater difficulty is raised by the Irish/ltmaire with unmutated m : 
see Dinneen in his Irish-English Dictionary and O’Oonovan in O’Reilly’s. 

As, for instance, in the Mojrtura legend, § 41. 
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Neither of the men of^ Erin nor of the men of the world [i. e. the 
Continent of Europe] do 1 know it, unless it be the trio that 
Mac Cecht brought out of the land of the Fomorians by dint of 
duels. Not one of the Fomorians was found to fight him, so he 
brought away those tluree, and they are in Conaire's house as sureties 
that, while Conaire is reigning, the Fomorians destroy neither coni 
nor milk in Erin beyond their fair tribute. Well may their aspect 
be loathly*! Three rows of teeth in their heads from one ear to 
another. An ox with a bacon-pig, this is the ration of each of them, 
and that ration which they put into their mouths is visible till it 
comes down past their navels. Bodies of bone (i. e. without a joint 
in them) all those three have. I swear what my tribe swears, more 
will be killed by them at the Destruction than those they leave 
alive. Six hundred warriors will fall by them in their first conflict, 
and a man for each of their weapons, and one for each of the three 
themselves. And they will boast a triumph over a king or chief 
of the reavers.’ 

Thus far of the Fomori, the giants opposed to the Tuatha de 
Danann, and of the parallel with the giants and the gods of Greek 
mythology. I must now retuni to the name of the king of the 
Tuatha d^ Danann, to wit, in Irish Nuadu or NttadUf which equates 
with Nud in Medieval Welsh, pronounced Niid and spelt in MoSem 
Welsh Nudd. In Irish the full description of him was Nuadu arget- 
lamt *N. of the Silver Hand,’ while in Welsh the compound was 
arranged differently, and the whole must have once sounded Nikdom 
IdnC-tvrgmtjps. This would have resulted regularly in a later Nud 
Llaw ereint, but for the fact that alliteration seems to have set in 
early, making the name approximately into Ludons lanC-argentios^ 
whence the later form LUtd Uawereint. Where there was nothing 
to induce the alliteration the name remained NudonSy to become Ndd, 
So we find Welsh literature splitting up the character into two ; 
(1) Nudd, who bad a son called Gwyn son of Nudd, who, in the 
stoiy of Kulhwch and Olwcn (Mabinogion, p. 1S4), is endowed by 
the Almighty with the temper of the devils of the other world, ’and 
thence he could not be spared, lest this world should be ruined. 
(S) Lludd Llawereint, whose name has survived to become that of 
King.Lud in English. But this and a great deal more that might 
be said in connexion with Nudd and Lludd would have remained 
m’ere guesswork, had not a temple of Nudons been discovered a good 
many years ago, namely, at Lydney in Gloucestershire. The find 
not only yielded several inscriptions involving the god’s name in 
various forms, but also a very remarkable mosaic forming the 
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floor of his fane. One of the dedications to the god begins with 
D. M. NODONTi, which Htibiier completes into * Deo M<arti?) Nodonti'; 
that is to say, Hiibner was in doubt whether the M stands for marti 
or not. Another ends with deo mvdente | m. dedit, where he su|^ests 

* I)KO NUDENTE M^ARTI ? Vcl MAGNo) DEDIT In this case MERITO haS 
also been proposed ; at all events the inscriptions leave us in doubt 
with which of the Italian gods, if any, the Romans equated the 
Celtic divinity. A little bronze crescent found on the spdt does not 
quite decide the case, though it strongly reminds one of Neptune 
rather than of Mars. It represents the god as a crowned, beardless 
personage, driving a chariot with four horses. On either side is 
a figure supposed to represent the winds, and beyond them on each 
of the two sides is a triton with the front feet of a horse. The god 
holds the reins in his left hand, while his right hand uplifted grasps 
what may be a sceptre or perhaps a whip. The equipment of the 
god recalls in some measure the Chariot of the Sun ; but other 
portions of the find compel us to look rather to Neptune than any 
other god of classical antiquity. 

Lydney has possibly been called after the god : it is situated on 
the western bank of the Severn estuary. Similarly Ludgate suggests 
the |)ossibility of his once having had a fane on Ludgate Hill some- 
where in the area n6w adorned by St. Paul’s Cathedral. To this 
may be added the fact that Irish legend gives the Boyne a husband 
variously called Nechtan, Nuada, and Nu*ida Necht, and, whatever 
the euhemerists may say, the goddess of the river Boyne was originally 
meant when that river was first called Rig Mna Nttadat, a kenning 
which means * the forearm of Nuadu’s wife.’ This must suffice for the 
present as to the distribution of the possible traces of the god in the 
British Isles.’ 

- On the question whether Nudons was a sky-god or a water-god, 
or rather both at once, I would refer you to Mr. A. B. Cook’s studies 
of ‘ The European Sky-god ’, in the pages of Folk-Lore (vols. xvi, xvii, 
xviii), especially chapter iv, in which he advocates the latter view 
and interprets n. m. as deo magno. He has treated the whole subject 
with a great wealth of comparison and illustration. 

On the Continent no trace of Nudons has been detected in any 
Celtic country of antiquity, which is just the contrary with the 
Irish Lvg, in Welsh Lieu and Llew. Lug was a favourite figure 
in Irish stoiy, and Llew, or more commonly Llew Llawgyftes, has 

' Tlie principal references under this heading are to the Book of JMntter, 
f. 186’’ ; O’Carry’s Manners and Custonu, iii. 156 ; my Ce/h‘c Heathendom, 119-33, 
and Celtic Fdklore, 286, 432-4. 
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a very impoiiant place in one of the Welsh Mabinogion. Ou the 
Continent his name was Lugus (plur. Lvgovea)^ which you will find 
in the Berlin C. I. L. xiii. 6078. After him was called Lvgu-dunon, 
in Latin Lugudunum^ shortened to Lagd/unum^ ‘ the dun or arx of 
Lugus.'’ But the famous Lugudunum, which we call Lyons, was 
only one of the places named after Lugus: according to Holder, 
no less in all than fourteen have been identified as towns of Lugus. 
They include, besides the city of Lyons, such others as Lugdunuin 
Convenarum, or Saint-Bertrand de Comminges, in the department of 
Haute-Garonne ; Lugdunum Vocontiorum, now Montlahuc in the 
department of the Drome; l^ugdunum Remonim, now shortened 
to Laon, in the department of Aisne ; Lugdunum Batavonim, now 
Leyden in Holland, and other towns less well known. In the Nco- 
celtic languages the compound corresponding to Lvgu-dunon appeai-s 
to have been resolved into Dunon Lvgous or Dunon Lugcmos. At any 
rate this was the case with Welsh ; for we have two strongholds 
named Din Lleu^ now shortened to DfnUc, one consisting of the 
enormous mound on the Carnarvonshire shore at the western mouth 
of the Menai Straits. The other was Dinlle Wrecon, which would 
seem to have been the ancient stronghold on the top of the Wrekin 
in Shropshire.^ Place-names originating in Lug'’s name are also not 
wholly wanting in Ireland ; but without going into details concernijig 
them, I have said enough to show the wide area over which the 
name and cult of Lug must have been cherished in the Celtic world 
of antiquity. 

Lug's great festival among the insular Celts was the first day of 
August or the day of first-fruits, called in English ‘ lemmas In Irish 
it W818 called Lug-nassad ; but in Wales, which came under the rule of 
Rome, it is called Gwyl Azost, ‘ the feast of August,’ and in the Welsh 
I^ws it occurs as Dyw Awst, * August’s day.’ One should, perhaps, 
speak rather of ‘ the feast of Augustus ’ and ‘ Augustus’s day ’, since 
the emperor not only gave his name to the month of August, but 
seems idso to have usurped the honours of the god on the first-day 
of that month : for I find no reason to doubt that this was the date 
of the great festival of Lug in Gaul as well. In fact it may be taken .• 
to be the key to the importance and popularity of the First of August 
at the greatest of the cities called after Lug, namely, the Lugudunum 
on the Rhone. The Empire took advantage of this by associating 
Rome and Augustus with the First of Sextilis. The visible symbol 
of that cult was the * Ara Romae et August! ’ dedicated on that day. 

* Since this was delivered a friend of mine thinks he has found a DinUe in the 
neigh hourhood of H'rexham, in Denbighshire. 
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It was probably a modification of the old cult with new names, Rome 
for Lugudunum and Augustus for Lug, with whom the emperor was 
possibly identified, just as he was sometimes treated or wished to be 
treated as Apollo, and sometimes as Mercury or Mars. The view that 
the first of August was Lug's day was advanced years ago by the learned 
Cellist, M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, and it has been accepted by most 
8(;holars, including Dr. Hirschfeld, the editor of the Berlin Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum ; but we have important exceptions in the 
{person of M. Gaidoz, in the Revue Celtrque, and of M. Camille Jullian, 
some of whose learning is in process of passing through the press in 
the form of a great history of Gaul ; but the thousand and more 
pages which have appeared already fail to I'each Lugudunum in the 
time of Augustus. So I am not sure whether he adheres to the same 
opinion still. ^ 

There is, however, another difficulty: I for one liave always 
regarded Lug more or less in the light of a sun-god or an Apollo, 
but M. d’Arbois de Jubainville beholds in him a Hermes or Mercury. 
So also does Dr. Holder, who, s. v. Lugudunon, cites from the Berlin 
Corpus, xiii. 1769, the inscription at Lyons beginning with the 
words ‘Mercurio Augusto et Maiae Augustae sacrum ex veto’, and 
relating to a temple built for that triad of divinities under the 
ausjuces of Tiberius. In this context Holder equates Merciuy with 
Lug, and he is prebably right. The explanation of the difficulty 
is possibly to be sought in the many-sidedness of I.ug’s character. 
In the Mabinogion of the Welsh he and his father Gwydion once act 
the part of craftsmen, and are accordingly called golden cordwainers ; 
but the father is the master craftsman. In Irish the father is 
practically effaced, and Lug himself is master of every craft and 
art worthy of mention in his time; and herein we have a striking 
parallel between Lug and his son Cuchulainn, who glories in having 
been trained by all the great men of the Ultonian Court in the 
special department in which each excelled. Inscriptions containing 
the name Lugus in the plural Lugoves, dative Lugornbm, are recorded 
from Avenches in Switzerland and from Bonn on the Rhine. These 
at first sight would seem to suggest brothers bearing each the name 
fjugus, and, in fact, Irish legend shows traces of brothers Lug; but 
oil the whole I am inclined to think that Lug and his father were 
the persons meant. At any rate, the Spanish town of Uxam^ 
Ixiaring apparently a Celtic name, now Osma, supplies an inscrip- 
tion (C. I. L. ii. 2818) which states that a temple or, at any xate^ 

’ See tlie Remte ArchMogigite, 1878, p. 388, C. I. L. xiii, p. 249 ; also ffie 
Revue CeUique, vi. 487, viii. 169, ix. 267, x. 2.38. 
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something devoted to* the Lugoves — Lugoviints Sacrum — was pre- 
sented by a certain L. L. Urcico to a guild of shoemakers or 
college of cobblers, coUegio sutorum d. d. This recalls in a striking 
manner the Welsh story about Gwydion and Llew making shoes for 
Arianrhod. Gwydion, however, was the culture hero, the Hermes 
or Mercury of the Welsh Mabinogi, the wily shape-shifter, the crafty 
bargainer, and the inimitable storyteller. 

So far I have roughly traced only one side of Lug’s activities. 
In the Welsh story he can make a cast with amazing precision, and 
hurl his spear w'ith stupendous effect ; in an Irish story he kills, with 
the cast of a sling-stone, Balor, the most terrible of the Fomori. He 
institutes a great feast of first-fruits on Lammas Day, when the 
demons — in Irish legendary phraseology the wizards — that produce 
blasts and blights have been expclletl or else compelled to give 
hostages not to harm the crops or the dairy. Lug, under one or 
more of his surnames, or else one of the brothers laig, takes part 
in this routing of the’enemies with whom the farmer has to contend. 
After the defeat of the Fomori, Lug is represented as being made 
king by the Tuatha de Danann, and the great feast at Lammas is 
treated as Lug’s marrying of the sovereignty of Erin, which is repre- 
sented as a princess crowned with a diadem of gold. A famous Irish 
king named Conn is described as led once on a time to the preSeiice 
of this wonderful pair of more than human stature and beauty. Lug 
sat in his royal seat, and there never was seen at Tara a man of 
his great size or ‘ of his comeliness, for the beauty of his form, the 
wonderfulness of his face’. Erin the princess asked questions as 
to the succession of kings at Tara beginning with Conn, whom Lug, 
taking upon him the part of prophet, informed how long he should 
rule; and Conn was informed likewise of his successors, of every 
sovereign that was to be at Tara.^ As euhemerized gods have 
to die, we find that Erin’s next husband was called Mac Greine, 
‘Son of the Sim’. Taking into consideration these suggestions of 
Irish l^end, one is reminded rather of Apollo than of Hermes, and 
still more so if we combine them with the previous ones. If the 
same or a similarly wide range of attributes were ascribed to Lugus . 
in Gaul, one cannot help asking how he was to be equated with any 
single Roman god of the Augustan age. At any rate it cannot se^m 
wonderful if he was sometimes associated with Mercury and some- 
times Mrith Apollo, possibly also with Mars. One can hardly advance 
in favour of Apollo the fact that he occurs in conjunction with 
Augustus in several of the Lyons inscriptions. There is more 
* For the text and translation see O’Curiy’s Leeture», pp. 618-22. 
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perhaps to be said for an Apollo Siannus {t!. /. L. xiii. 1669)> who 
was, as it would seem, honoured at the expense of the common 
fund of the three provinces of Gaul. He was probably a Celtic 
god, as was Mars Segomo (ibid. xiii. 1675) who was honoured also 
at the expense of the three provinces. The latter god was so 
c>ertainly Celtic that we 6nd his name entering into men's names 
in Ogam inscriptions found in the country of the D^si, what is 
now the county of Waterford in the South of Ireland. The associa- 
tion of the emperor with Apollo was sometimes carried further. It is 
known, for instance, that Augustus affected the role of Apollo, and 
that the sculptor's art was sometimes applied to give him the 
attributes of that god.* 

As you will have observed, when we come to Gaul we are brought 
into more direct contact with the divinities of the ancient Celts. 
We have inscriptions commemorating dedications to them, and we 
have notices of some of them in the works of various authors of 
antiquity. The words of Julius Caesar as to the pantheon of the 
Gauls will occur to you all ; and I would remind you of a very 
different passage, namely, Lucian's quaint account of Ogmios, the 
Gaulish god of eloquence, whom the Gauls equipped as a Hercules, 
because he achieved by the words of his mouth what Hercules did 
by ifteans of his club. In addition to these sources of information 
a considerable number of statues of Gaulish gods and goddesses may 
be studied, either in the original or in casts, at the French National 
Museum, which is housed in the Chateau Saint-Germain under the 
direction of the learned M. Salomon Keinach. Among other 
scholars who have advanced our knowledge of the gods and 
goddesses of ancient Gaul, I may mention, from the pages of the 
Revue Celtique alone, M. Vallentin, M. Mowat, M. Gaidoz, 
M. Cerquand, and M. d’Arbois de Jubainville. 

It need hardly be said that the divinities of ancient Gaul receive 
almost every year additions to their number, owing to the discovery 
of statues or inscriptions not previously known. It has been my 
luck “to discover the name of one of the last found gods of Gaul, 

. not by digging, it is true, but by examining a monument which the 

* For more on these points, see Holder, s. v. Litgudunon and Lttgue ; Rhys’s 
C^ic Heathendom, pp. 236, 272, 307, 405-11, 414, 417 ; d’Arbois de Jubainville, 
IjO Cycle mythologique irlandais, pp. 138, 139, 304, 305 ; Revue CeUique, x. 238-41 ; 
Hirschfeld, Le Canetil dee Oaules, in the collection of memoirs published by the 
members of ' La Society iiationale des Antiquaires de France, Centenaire 
1804-1904’, pp. 213, 214; C. /. L. ii. 2818, xiii. 1669, 1675, 1726, 1727, 1728, 
1769, and pp. 227, 229, 230, 249 ; Cook on ' 'fhe European Sky-god’, in Folk- 
Lore for 1905, p. 310. 
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spade had brought id light in many pieces. 1 refer to the Had, 
made ten years ago at Coligny in the neighbourhood of Lyons, of 
numerous bronze fiagments, which are now in the museum of that 
city.^ About one half of the entire document is missing; but the 
remains have been put together as far as possible, and prove to be 
portions of a calendar, together with other pieces which make the 
statue of the presiding god almost complete. For it is natural to 
suppose that the bronze calendar was set up at a temple dedicated to 
the god. Most Celtic philologists arc agreed that the language of 
the calendar is Celtic, though they are not quite agreed where exactly 
in the Celtic family of languages it must have stood. As so much is 
wanting, it is fortunate tliat the calendar covers five years ; so that, 
where it is complete, we have each month five times over. 

The god's name was Rivos^ dative Rivo, and the name of his 
special month was RivroSy genitive Rivri. It thus seems evident 
that the name of the month is derived from that of the god. But 
Kivros means in the calendar not only his month, which was 
approximately that of our August, but also harvest or crop ; and in 
that sense we liave a plural rivri. On the thirteenth day of Kivros, 
but with the number xiir carefully omitted, we have an entry to the 
effect that the harvest or crop was given or dedicated to the god 
Kivos {Dewo Rivb). The two entries i*cmaining on that day in 
other years out of the five allow us to infer — for unfortunately 
abbreviations are used — that they practically convey the same sense, 
except that they appear to substitute as the recipient the god’s 
priest for the god himself. On the fourth day of Kivros in the 
same year which supplies Dewo Rivo we liave an entry which may 
be rendered ‘ Kivos is with us ’, that is to say that the god himself 
was present. But the four other entrias on that day suggest that 
some of the harvest reached the homestead or the house on that 
day. I infer that this refers to the bringing home of the first-fruits, 
or samples of the harvest, and that the god was supposed to be 
present to accept it. At all events neither of these sets of entries 
can refer to a final function. We have that just a month aftef the 
fourth of Kivros, namely, on the fourth of Anagantios, the following , 
month, where we read in the three entries remaining the same words 
three times over, namely, Ociomu Rivriy which are in the plural, and 
mean, ‘We have the harvests or crops with us.’ I consider that 
1* have got at the liter6d meaning of the foregoing entries ; but 
I do not feel sure of the exact nature of the transactions to which 

* See my Cettae and OaUi, pp. 17,. 33, 35 ; CeUic hiacriptiom of France and 
Itttlj/, pp. 83, 84. 
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they refer. So much, however, seems to be certain, nicely, tlMKt the 
month belonged in a special manner to the god Rivos, the only 
divinity to which the calendar, so far as we have it, can be said to'’ 
refer. It seems not improbable that Rivos was a local name for 
the god Lugus, after whom the month of August may well have 
been called. The question naturally suggests itself whether Augustus 
had not some such a fact in his mind when he chose Sextilis as 
the month to be called after him, and not September, the month in 
which he was bom. The words of Suetonius (Augustus, 31) seem 
to suggest that he and others would have thought September the 
natural month for the emperor to have taken ; but there was 
a reason ready to hand fur selecting Sextilis, and it was incorporated 
in the decree of the Senate, as given by Macrobius (i. 12. 35), namely, 
that Sextilis was the month in which the emperor .first became 
consul, and the month in which his great victories had happened. 
This appears amply sufficient ; but it by no means excludes 
a different reason from the one avowed, or at any rate a different 
form of the one avowed : that is, a form more flattering and 
thoroughly pleasing to a personality disposed to play the role of 
Apollo. It is unfortunate that the etymological meaning of the 
name Rivos is uncertain * ; but several men’s names derived from it are 
recorded by Holder, such as Rivulus and Riumanos, more correctly 
Riumanios, ‘son of Riumanos.’ The name Rivos is to be foimd 
also in an Irish story, namely that of the formation of Lough Ree. 

The forms which Rivos takes in Medieval Irish are Rib, pro- 
nounced Ribh (=Riv), smd Ri or Rii, which was perhaps the genitive 
of Rib. Rib is represented as the son of a king of Munster leaving 
his father’s house at the head of a multitude of men, women, horses, 
cattle and other property, in quest of a place in which to settle. 
Rib and his people were led to the banks of the Shannon, where 
they settled, and where Rib had charge of a magic well, which after 
the lapse of thirty yesu:s burst forth at Lammas and drowned the 
district. The result wsis the formation of Lough Ree, which is an 
expansion of the Shannon between Athlone and Lanesborough. 
The magic well was at one time a favourite theme of stories both 
in Ireland and in Wales, but what exactly one is to make of the 
story which I have summarized I hardly know.* If we r^^rd Rib 

^ Possibly the lan^j^uage of the calendar was one that had begun to drop 
Indo-European p. In that case Bivos would admit of being referred to the 
same origin as Welsh rhyw * kind, sex and Gothic Jhiiv ‘ Saame, Gesohlecht, 
Nachkommen.’ 

* See the Jtevue CtUtque, xv. 445-6, xvL 151—2, and O’Grady’s SUva GkuMica, 
i. 233, ii. 484, 532 ; also Rhys’s Celtic Folklore, pp. 435-7. 
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as a blurred l^erdion an ancient Celtic divinity, the question arises 
what sort of a divinity that was. One may answer that Rib's role 
in the only story known about him would seem to point to Apollo 
rather than to Mercury. 

This brings me back to Rivos and the bronze fragments found at 
Coligny. When they were put together, under the direction of 
M. Dissard in the Lyons Museum, the statue of the god g^w out 
of the ruins almost complete ; so complete, in fact, that the only 
difference of opinion that has arisen is as to whether they make an 
Apollo or a Mars. M. Reinach is very decidedly in favour of 
Apollo, and it was he that called my attention to the striking 
parallel between Augustus in the role of Apollo giving his name to 
the month of August, and Rivos giving a name derived from his 
own to Rivros, the same month. The Coligny calendar is not 
supposed to date before our era. Mr. Nicholson thinks that the 
vrriting belongs to the middle of the first century. Moreover, nobody 
has suggested, as far as I know, that the statue belongs to an 
earlier period than the calendar. So one sees pretty clearly what 
happened as to the image of the god Rivos. The priests of the 
Sequani and other Celts of Gaul must have been familiar with the 
association of Augustus with the month of August. So when they 
wanted an image of Rivos, who was specially identified with* the 
same month under its native name of Rivros, they simply procured 
a statue of Apollo with whom Augustus was pleased to identify him- 
self ; or — shall 1 rather say ? — a statue of Augustus in the character of 
Apollo. In a word, Rivos came to be represented as his statue 
shows him, under the reflex influence of Augustus and the teaching 
of the Roman theology of the time. Prima facie, Augustus as Mars 
is less probable than Augustus as Apollo, as the model adopted in 
connexion with the calendar of an agricultural people interested 
mainly in their festivals, the state of the weather, and the operations 
of harvest. In either case the equation illustrates one of the ways 
in which the paganism of imperial Rome tended to influence the 
native paganism of Gaul. 


e.B.n 
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THE DRUIDS IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT 

THEORIES 

By CANON MacCULLOCH 

It is first necessary to discuss recent theories of the origin of the 
Druids. Of these M. d’Arbois de Jubainville's theory, based on 
Caesar’s words that ‘ the system is thought to have been devised in 
Britain and brought thence into Gaul and alleging that Druidism 
was the religion of the Goidels of Britain, and became that of their 
Gaulish conquerors, passing ultimately to Gaul, is scarcely likely. 
Gauls in Britain might have accepted Druidism, but it could hardly 
have spread into Gaul and obtained such great infiuence there. Goidels 
and Gauls were akin, and probably possessed the same religion from 
the fiirst. Caesar’s words suggest that the British origin of Druidism 
was only an opinion, not a fact ; and in all probability Britain, being 
less open to foreign influences than Gaul, had preserved its Druidic 
cults, &c., intact. Hence Gauls went to Britain to perfect themselves in 
Druidism. On the other hand we have Pliny’s opinion {H. N. xxx. 1), 
that it passed from Gaul to Britain. 

Another theoiy, supported on different grounds by Sir John Rhys, 
Mr. Gomme, and M. Salomon Reinach, is that the Druids were 
a pre-Celtic priesthood, who imposed themselves upon their Celtic 
conquerors. Sir John Rhys maintains that Celtic polytheism differed 
from Druidism, which was of a lower order. But there exists no 
evidence to show that the Druids ever were priests of a non-Celtic 
people, nor is it easy to see how the priests of a conquered race could 
ever have obtained such influence over their conquerors as the Druids 
certainly possessed. The case of conquering peoples who resort 
occasionally to priests or magicians of a subject race because the 
latter possess more powerful magic, is not really analogous. The 
Druids were not resorted to occasionally, but dominated the Celts 
alwa3rB, in all departments of life. Mr. Gomme contends that many 
Druidic beliefs (e. g. in shape-shifting), practices (e. g. human sacrifices 
of atonement), and functions (e. g. judging, arranging boundaries, Ac.) 
were opposed to Aryan sentiment, and seeks an analogous case in the 
occasional services of a similar kind rendered by un- Aryan tribes to 
Hindu village communities. But existing evidence shows that the 
Druids rendwed more than occasional services to the Celts, nor was 
it only among the ruder Celtic tribes that their influence predomin- 
ated, as Mr. Gomme contends. Moreover, the hostility of Rome to 
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the Druids as true Celtic priests is inexplicable if their position only 
corresponds to that of pariah priests in India. Further, if their beliefs 
and practices were opposed to ‘ Aryan sentiment why should Aryan 
Celts so readily have accepted them ? The Aryans must have had 
a savage past, and such practices were still in vogue among them, 
while recent theories about the Aryans show that they were probably 
on a lower level than the peoples they conquered. The basis of all 
Celtic cults was doubtless composed of beliefs and ceremonies akin 
to those of the aborigines, instead of being of a loftier and purer kind. 

M. Beinach argues that the probable lack of images among the 
Celts before the Roman conquest suggests a religious prohibition and 
a priesthood powerful enough to enforce it. The existence of such 
a priesthood he finds implied among certain pre-Celtic peoples by 
their megalithic structures and lack of images; and therefore reasons 
that these priests were the Druids, who became the priests of the 
Celts. But this conclusion is based on negative evidence; there 
exist no relics of purely Celtic images in Gaul, therefore there never 
can have been such images. But in other regions, where image- 
worship was common, images are not now found. If the Celtic images 
■were of w’ood, their disappearance would be accounted for. Moreover, 
the Celts in Ireland were certainly image-worshippers, although the 
Druids were strong among them, and certain of the Gaulo-Roman 
images show no trace of classical influence, but in their form suggest 
existing native types. Further, if the Celts were opposed to image- 
worsliip as a result of Druidic influence, why should such an outbreak 
of it have occurred after the Roman conquest ? M. Reinach’s conten- 
tion that the Celts adopted Druidism en bloc is shown to be incredible, 
while his supposition that the Celtic military caste had begun to 
rebel against this ex hypothesi foreign priesthood, and that their power 
was consequently decUning, is not supported by e'vidence. Priest 
and soldier have always opposed each other wherever such bodies 
exist as separate castes. 

Taking, therefore, these various theories together, there is no historic 
or epigraphic e'vidence for them, while the classical evidence contradicts 
them. Although Druids are not formally connected with certain 
Celtic regions, it must be remembered that no classical ■writer has 
written fully about them. Hence the probability is that the Druids • 
existed wherever the Celts were found, though perhaps not always 
called Druids. Against the theory that they were pre-Celtic stands 
the fact that they are not said to have existed in such a non-Celtic 
region as Aquitania. The theory demands the supposition that the 
Celts had no native priesthood or that it was overcome by the Druidic 
priesthood. Certain Celtic priests were called gutuatri, attached to 
•certain temples and to a definite cult. M. d’Arbois de JubainvUle 

Q 2 
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eoxudden that these were the only priests known to the Celts before 
the coining of the Druids. But the probability is that they were 
a Druidic class, since the Druids were a composite priesthood with 
a variety of functions. If the priests or servants of Belenus, described 
by Ausonius and called by him aedituua Bdeni, were gvtuatri, then 
the latter must have been connected with the Druids, since the poet 
says they were of Druidic stock. Similarly the sacerdatea and antistiUs 
of the !l^ii, mentioned by Livy, may have been Druids proper and 
gui-aairi. Classical evidence suggests that the Druids were a great 
inclusive priesthood, with a variety of functions — ^priestly, prophetical, 
magical, medical, judicial, and poetical. Caesar attributes many of 
these to the Druids ; in other wTiters they are each in part in the 
hands of different classes. Diodorus refers to the Celtic philosophers 
and theologians (Druids), diviners, and bards, as do also Strabo and 
Timagenes, while Strabo gives in Greek form the native name of the 
diviners, oiidrtis, a word akin to the Celtic v&tis (Irish faith). These 
diviners may also have had bardic functions, since vatia means both 
singer and prophet. Again, Druid and diviner were closely connected, 
since both studiednature and offered, or assisted in, sacrifice and auguries 
according to Strabo, Timagenes, and CJicero. Hence, perhaps, Lucan 
does not mention diviners, but only Druids and bards. Diviners were 
probably a Druidic sub-class, standing midway between the Druids 
proj^r and the bards. Pliny speaks of * Druids and this race of 
prophets and medicine-men ’, and this suggests that some were priests, 
some diviners, while some practised an empiric medical science. On 
the whole this agrees with what is met with in Ireland, where the 
Droids, though appearing in the texts as magicians, were certainly 
priests and teachers. Side by side with them were the Filid, ‘ learned 
poets,* occupying a higher place than the third class, the bards. 
The FiUd, who may have been known as Fdthi, prophets, were also 
diviners and in certain methods of augury used sacrifice, while the 
Druids proper also used divination. Thus Druids or Priests, Vates, 
and Bards in Gaul correspond to Druids or Priests, FdBii or Filid, 
and Bards in Ireland, their functions in both cases overlapping. 

Tips inclusive Druidic priesthood was a native Celtic priesthood,, 
not an aboriginal priesthood adopted by the Celts. Some have seen 
‘ in the Druids an esoteric and occult priesthood ; but the probability is 
that they had grown up pari paaau with the native religion and magic*. 
Id certain parts of Gaul, they may have been more civilized as a result 
of the influence of Greek civilization filtering in through the Massilian 
colonies, but as a whole they were addicted to magic, and took patt 
in all local, as wdl as the greater, cults. They had been evolved from 
primitive medicine-men, later perhaps a series of priest-kings, practising 
magic and officiating at religious ceremonies. The folk themselves. 
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may have practised minor cults, but they doubtless felt that true 
success depended on the presence of a Druid. 

The Druids cannot be regarded as a philosophic priesthood, advocat- 
ing a pure religion to a polytheistic people ; nor was Druidism a formal 
system outside Celtic religion. It covered the whole ground of Celtic 
religion : in other words, it was that religion itself. The idea that 
the Druids possessed esoteric knowledge is due to the idea entertained 
by a chain of classical writers that they were philosophers. What 
might be called a * Druidic legend ’ was formed, but the basis of it 
was probably to be found in the fact tliat the Druids taught immortality, 
which no classical priest had done. They knew also that the Druids 
had a certain organization and considered themselves divinely inspired. 
The eyes of classical observers were dazzled and read much into this 
priesthood which it did not possess. But side by side with this ‘ legend ’ 
was the fact that the Druidic religion was considered cruel, grossly 
superstitious, and savage, while on these and other grounds it was 
attacked by the Roman power. Modem writers in turn have probably 
exaggerated the force of what classical writers stated. The Druidic 
associations were probably not much higher than the organized priest- 
hoods of barbarians. Their doctrine of metempsychosis, if it really 
was taught, involved no ethical content as in Pythagoreanism. Their 
astronomy was probably astrological : their knowledge of nature 
a series of cosmogonic myths and speculations. The evidence points in 
this direction, while, if a true Druidic philosophy and science had existed, 
it is strange that it exerted no influence on the thought of the time. 
As to the supposed connexion with Pythagoreanism, while Pythagorean 
teachings may have reached Gaul, it is certain that the Dmidic teaching 
of immortality in no way resembled the Pythagorean metompsychods 
doctrine. There are Celtic myths regarding the re-birth of gods and 
heroes, but the doctrine taught was apparently this, that the soul 
was clothed with a body, its own or a new one, in the future state. 
The Dmidic teaching of bodily immortality was mistakenly assumed 
to be the same as the Pythagorean doctrine. Other points of resem- 
blance were then discovered. The organization of the Druids was 
assumed by Ammianus to be a kind of corporate life; but those who 
wrote most fully of the Druids knew nothing of this. The position 
and power of the Druids demanded some kind of organization, and in* 
Gaul there was a chief Dmid wielding authority over the others. 
Evidence tends to show that the insular Druids were similarly organiz^ 
and had a chi^, as was certainly the case with the Filid. M. Bertrand's 
dWelopment of the words of Ammianus, and his theory that the 
Druids were a kind of monks living a corporate life, while Irish monas- 
ticism was a transformation of the system, is opposed to the evidence. 
Irish Druids had wives and children. Christianity opposed Druidism 
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too much to adopt any part of ita system, and there is no doubt that 
Irish monastioism was modelled on that of the continent. The Druidic 
organization probably denoted no more than that the Druids were 
bound by certain ties, and were also more or less graded, with different 
classes practising different functions, though these were perhaps never 
very exclusively defined. The religious, magical, and other functions 
of the Druids are well known ; their position as teachers, both in 
Daul and Ireland, deserves examination. Their teaching of immortality 
had the practical end of making men fearless of death. Their scientific 
teaching was connected with magic and included cosmogonic myths. 
Their theology was largely mythological ; their moral teaching resem- 
bled that found in aU barbaric societies. Ritual formulae, runes, 
incantations would also be taught: these were probably the subject 
of the verses which were never committed to writing and which were 
kept secret from the people. This secrecy did not involve an esoteric, 
philosophic, or monotheistic teaching. These secret formulae were 
magical, and were kept secret lest they should lose their power by 
becoming too common. 

The last point to bo discussed is the question raised by some recent 
writers as to the differences between the continental and insular 
Druids, viz. that the latter had no organization, no judicial functions, 
and were magicians, not priests. The Irish Druids have already been 
shown to have possessed some organization. Judicial functions are 
ascribed in the Irish texts not to the Druids proper, but to the Filid, 
who have been shown to be a Druidical class. M. d’Arbois, de Jubain- 
ville suggests that the exercise of such functions by the Christian 
clergy in Ireland might be due to the fact that the Druids had a judicial 
position. As to their religious functions, while they appear in the 
texts rather as magicians, magic and religion were always closely 
connected, while we know from Tacitus that the British Druids were 
priests. The absence of reference to their priestly functions in the 
texts is doubtless due to a deliberate suppression of all that related 
to religion or the pagan priesthood. Certain rites in which the Druids 
took part involved the slaughter of animals, and that slaughter must 
have* been sacrificial. In other notices of ritual which have escaped 
being tampered with, the Druids appear as taking part in sacrifice. 
The opposition of Christian missionaries to the Druids shows that 
the latter were priests ; if they were not, it remains yet to be discovered 
what body of men did exercise priestly functions in pagan Ireland. 
Thus a close examination of the position, powers, and functions of the 
Druids in Celtic life inevitably leads to the conclusion that no non- 
Celtic priesthood could ever have attained to these among the conquer- 
ing Celts. They were from the beginning as Celtic as the Celts who 
' submitted to them and whom ‘ they tamed as wild beasts are tamed *. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE MAKERS OF THE 
STONE CIRCLES IN BRITAIN 

By a. L. lewis. (Abstract) 

There are in this country various kinds of stone circles which it 
is generally easy to distinguish from each other : hut circles, or 
circular walls of stones without mortar, wliich have been the founda- 
tions of prehistoric dwellings : barrow circles, or rings of stones 
surrounding sepulchral tumuli, barrows, or cairns : circles consisting 
of larger pillar-like stones, with spaces between them, concerning 
which there is no evidence that they were ever intended for burial- 
places, and which seem suitable for public assemblies and the per- 
formance of public ceremonies : and circles which, although their 
primary purpose was probably sepulchral, seem to suggest by their 
construction that rites and ceremonies may also have been conducted 
in them. It is with the two latter classes we are here concerned, 
to see whether any inference can be drawn from them as to the religious 
ideas of those who set them up. 

Tlie Bards and Druids of the later middle ages claimed some Know- 
ledge of the stone circles, and those of the present day make use of 
small circles of a kind ; but the best informed admit their ignorance, 
which is proved by the fact that, whereas they always insist on a central 
stone, on which the presiding official takes his stand, no such stone 
remains or seems ever to have existed in most of our ancient stone 
circles. No clear statement as to the use of the circles has come down 
to us either in history or tradition, but inferences may perhaps be 
drawn from their construction or surroundings. 

It is well known that there is at Stonehenge an outlying stone 
called the ‘ Friar’s Heel ’, and that at midsummer, which was a great 
pagan festival, the sun is seen from the circle to rise nearly over 
the top of this stone ; that, when the stone was placed in its present 
position, the sun probably rose exactly over its summit; and that 
attempts have been made to fix the age of Stonehenge by determining 
the period at which it did so rise. Even if, as has been suggested, the 
* Friar’s Heel ’ had nothing to do with the circles, this would not affect 
the question; for the whole of Stonehenge was directed to the mid- 
summer sunrise, and Sir Norman Lockyer has dated it to about 
1600 B.C. by the position of the earthen banks, which form the 
avenue in which the ‘ Friar’s Heel ’ stands, and which are possibly 
much older than it is. 
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. IliiB apparent reference to the sunrise at nudsuanm^ or at Beltane 
(May 1) may also be illustrated Avebury, Arborlow, Stanton Ihrev, 
and other circles. 

At Stanton Drew the distances between the three circles and the 
other stones, and the diameters of the circles themselves, ax>pear to 
have been arranged in certain proportions, within an error of workman- 
ship of one per cent. The diameter of the north-eMtem circle is 
precisely the same as that of the outer stone circle of Stonehenge, 
and is to the diameter of the central circle in the proportion of five 
to ninetera. Five, seven, and nine, all of which occur in the pro- 
portionate measurements of this group, are significant numbers, but 
nineteen is the most important of any, because of the statement of 
Hecataeus respecting the island of the Hyperboreans, where Apollo 
(or the sun) had a stately grove and renowned temple of circular 
form, beautified with many rich gifts ; that the god visited the island 
once in the course of nineteen years, in which period the stars complete 
their revolution, and that for this reason the Greeks distinguished 
the cycle of nineteen years by the name of the greater year. There is 
little doubt that the island referred to is Great Britain, and the temple 
has been thought by many to be that of Avebury or Stonehenge, but 
Stanton Drew is more accessible from the sea, and therefore more 
likely to have been known to casual visitors, and the embodiment 
of the number nineteen in its measurements makes its identity with 
the temple of Hecataeus very probable. Nineteen is in fact the lunar 
cycle, the number of years in which it was thought that the sun an^ 
moon returned to the same relative place in the heavens, and allusions 
to it have been suspected in the inmost circle at Stonehenge, at Dance 
Maen, and at Boscawen-un circles, all of which consist of nineteen 
stones. The temple of Hecataeus may indeed be a sort of composite 
tradition based upon several circles rather than upon any one. 

At Mitchellsfold in Shropshire a prominent hill to the north-east 
is exactly in the same line from the circle as is the * Friar’s Heel ’ from 
Stonehenge; the top of this hill, though a sufficiently good skymark, 
is not much elevated above the horizon, and the ground was no doubt ' 
car^ully selected so that the rising of the sun should not be obscured ; 
the hill to the south where the sun is at its highest point is, however, 
the highest in the country round, and that is so in other instances^ 
'l%e summit of the hill to the north-east of Mitchellsfold is just half- 
why between it and another circle now nearly destroyed, and beyond 
that in the same line the view is terminated by a range, of three low 
hjUs. This suggests a possible symbolism of three and one, whieh 
of course has nothing to do with the Christian Trinity, but m^i^t haive 
some^^Bonnexion with the pagmi phallic trinity and unity. Sfioh hills 
also stand north-east from Penmaenmawr, Keswick, and Brogat OirolMrtj^ 
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iU the remarkeble oii^e at GaUernish in the island of Lewis there is. 
a mage of three hills to the north-east, and there it has also been 
d&coveied that any one standing at the south end, so as to look 
up along the tops of the stones forming the south line to the top of 
the oentnd stone, finds his eyes directed to the pole-star. Although 
r^eiences to direct north are not frequent in southern Britain, there are 
many lines of observation in directions between north-east and north, 
but too far north for the rising of the sun ; these have been associated 
by Sir Norman Lockyer with the rising of certain special stars, selected, 
‘^as he suggests, as ‘ clock-stars ’, but perhaps also for other reasons. 

In Scotland, on the other hand, there are large groups of circles, in 
some of which the north seems to have been especially regarded. 
Ciroles consisting of single or sometimes double concentric rings of 
standing stones are numerous in the western half of Scotland, where, 
however, tmlike those of England and Wales, they are chiefly sepulchral ; 
but in the north-east of Scotland there are two large groups of circles, 
each of a special type, which also appear to have been primarily 
sepulchral, but one of which, confined to the country within fifty 
miles from Aberdeen, is also very suggestive of other purposes. This 
type of circle has a small cist in the middle, covered by a tumulus, 
surrounded by a sort of retaining wall of comparatively small stones, 
outside which is a circle of larger standing stones ; and, filling up the 
space between two of them, and always in the southern half of* the 
ci^e, facing northward, is a large stone, standing on its longest edge, 
locally called the cdtar-stone, though it could not have served as an 
altar, and is thus more scientifically called the ‘recumbent stone*. 
This feature, peculiar to the Aberdeen circles, certainly suggests some 
object in addition to that of burial, and the space between the tumulus 
and the outer circle is admirably suited for a processional path or for 
circular dances ; the presence of the biuial cist and tumulus suggests 
that any religious rites performed might be in the nature of ancestor 
worship. When the recumbent stone faces due north, it may be 
supposed that the pole-star was the object to be observed, and there 
are instances in other countries of the pole-star being regarded as 
the habitation of the departed ; when it faces somewhat east or^west 
of north it probably had reference, as Sir Norman Lockyer telk os, 
to the rising or setting of some circum-polar star, either as a ‘ clock- * 
star *, or warning of the approach of sunrise, or out of respect, for some 
reason or other, to the star itself. It has been objected to this thht 
the recumbent stone does not afford a sufficiently precise point of 
observation, but the observations of prehistoric days were by net, 
means so uceuxate as our own, and, if they were made from bdiind the 
recumbedt stone, all that was required of them could have been attqpned 
ipntfaout difficulty. The Rev. Dr. James Garden, Professor of Theology 
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in the King’s College of Aberdeen, 'wrote a fetter bh 13. June,’ 1682, 
(reprinted in Archaedogia, vol. i), to Aubrey, thb TSnglfab antiqua^, 
desorilwg some of these circles, and saying that the gcmeial tradititm 
concerning them was that they were places of worship and saerifio? 
in heathen times. Those who say that Aubrey and Stidceley in'vented 
the theory that circles were temples, are therefore clearly wrmig; 
and since this Aberdeen tradition could hardly have been handed down 
from the neolithic or even from the bronze period, it would seem that 
the suj^estion that circles were used by the Druids is not so unreasonable 
as it was a few years ago the fashion to believe. It is true that the ' 
building of circles began long before the appearance of the Druids 
in history, but we do not know how far Druidism went back into the 
prehistoric period, nor how, when, or where it began. It may have 
started here in the neolithic age, or, if it were brought in at a later 
period, the Druids may have made use of any structures they found 
ready for them ; if indeed they had not used them, they would pro- 
bably have destroyed them, since their power in religious matters 
was absolute and intolerant. The apparent suggestions of sun and 
star-worship or observation in the circles fit well with this idea, as also 
does the imperfect but traditional use of circles of a kind by those who, 
at a later period, have endeavoured to restore some of the ancient glories 
of the Druidic hierarchy. 

My conclusion, therefore, respecting the circles is that they possess 
features which indicate the probability of sun and star worship, or 
observance of some kind, and the possibility of ancestor, mountain, and 
phallic worship having been carried on in them. 
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THE VALUE OF THE MABINOGION FOR 
THE STUDY OF CELTIC RELIGION 

By E. ANWYL 

' In dealing with the Mabinogion for the present purpose, it is clear 
at the outset that the romances of Owein and Limed, Peredur, and 
Geraint and Enid, which are substantially identical in narrative -with 
Chretien de Troyes’ Yvain, Perceval, and Erec et Enide, whatever 
Celtic elements they may ultimately be found to contain, are in* a 
different category from tales such as The Four Branches of the 
Maljinogi, Macsen Wlcdig, Lludd and Llevefys, and Kulhwoh and 
. Olwen. In these latter stories there are such numerous and obvioua 
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allusions to Welsh topography, that it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that some of their material, at any rate, is derived from looal 
legend and folk-lore, and that, when they were written, they were 
composed by men who were in touch with living mediaeval narrative. 
In i^te of the fact that, as literary works of imagination, they contain 
elements derived from the fancy of their writers, yet, the more they 
are examined, the more clearly they seem to contain traces of strata 
of narrative ; these traces, though often very faint, are yet linked to 
the pre-Christian ideas of Wales, and so cast some rays of light on the 
early religious conceptions of the Principality. 

The main stories which form the Mabinogion are linked together in 
the bonds of a common tradition, probably as the professional stock- 
in-trade of the bards and story-tellers of Wales. The agglomeration 
of narrative in question as a more or less united whole reveals itself 
in other portions of literature connected with mediaeval Wales, in 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, in the Welsh Triads, in the older body 
of Welsh poetry, and in the various legendary allusions, that are 
scattered through the works of the Welsh mediaeval poets. The 
stories connected with the various characters are not everywhere 
identical, nor are they combined together everywhere in the same pro- 
portions; but the body of narrative as a whole is substantially the 
same, and the connexions in which it is found lead forcibly to the 
view that its basis is a professional tradition, handed down *and 
developed by the bards, who were officially connected, in Wales as in 
Ireland, with the courts of the Welsh princes. The very term ‘ mabinogi ’ , 
as Sir John Rhys has pointed out, appears to mean ‘ the stock-in-trade 
of a “mabinog” or apprentice-bard’. That the bards of Wales 
combined with their purely poetic functions those of story-tellers 
is clear from statements in the Four Branches themselves, as, 
for example, the reference in Math ab Mathonwy to Gwydion and 
Giluaethwy’s skill in story-telling, when they went as bards to the 
court of Dyfed. 

From the purely bardic circles the stories in question appear to have 
passed into the Welsh monasteries and abbeys, and it is in MSS. 
copied in these institutions that they have come down to us. Before 
arriving at their present form, they appear to have undergone several 
recensions, both oral and literary, and many of their earlier features* 
have doubtless been obscured in the process. In their present form, 
as the writer has endeavoured to show in articles in the Zeitschrift fUr 
ediische Philologie, they reflect, in their references to gradations of 
rank and to homage, the ideas of feudal times, and, as he has suggested 
later in the Celtic Review, the collection as a whole in its final form 
shows signs of being arranged on a chronological basis (parallel t(\,that 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Hiatoria Regum Britanniae), where we seem 
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to have stories of the pre-Botuan, the Bomah, aod the post^Bcnuau 
periods. It is even possible that the compilation of the ooUedtion as 
a whole was suggested by the desire to supplement and to rivtd^the 
work of Geoffrey of Monmouth. The stories of Uudd and Llevelys 
and of Macsen Wledig have all of them the appearance of being 
supplementary to Geoffrey’s narrative, and with Uudd and Uevdiys 
and Macsen certain of the narratives of the Four Branches ore linked 
both topographically and otherwise. The three chief literary recensions 
which The Four Branches of the Mabinogi appear to have undergone 
before reaching their present form, appear to be those of Gwynedd 
(Western North Wales), Dyfed (Western South Wales), and Gwent 
(Eastern South Wales). The first recension may have been made 
at Olynnog or Beddgelert in Carnarvonshire, the second at Whitland 
or Talyllychau (Talley) in Carmarthenshire, and the third in one of 
the large abbeys of Glamorgan or Monmouth, possibly in the Benedictine 
Priory of Monmouth itself. There are several linguistic points of con- 
tact between the Gwentian recension of the Four Branches and the 
Welsh versions of the Chretien romances, and, consequently, it may 
well be surmised that they are products of the same literary school. 
According to Mr. Egerton Phillimore, the story of Kulhwch and Olwen 
probably reached its present form at Talyllychau in Carmarthenshire; 
but, before reaching that form, it has clearly undergone a process of 
development similar to that of the Four Branches, though probably 
not in the same districts. With some of its oldest strata the present 
writer has dealt in his article in the Celtic Review on * Wales and the 
Ancient Britons of the North ’. In the case of the Four Branches it 
is probably to the Gwentian recension that the story belongs of Gwri 
Wallt Euryn and Teymon Twryf Vliant. As for Gwri, however, it is 
not impossible that a story originally associated with Caerlleon (Chester) 
and the Wirral promontory of Cheshire, called in Welsh Cil Gwri 
(the retreat of Gwri), has, owing to the identity of the two names, 
been transplanted into Gwent into association with Caerleon-on-Usk. 
The local connexion of Teymon with Gwent shows itself clearly in the 
name Llantamam, anciently known as Nant Teymon (the brook or 
valley of Teymon). The transplanting of stories from one district to 
another is one of the chief diifioulties in the way of a thorough analysis 
‘of all ancient documents, and the Mabinogion in this matter is no 
exception. 

in the earliest or Gwynedd recension the majority of the stmries 
are topographically connected with Carnarvonshire and Anglesey and 
with the adjoining parts of Merionethshire. This recMision shows 
traces of stories from the Dee Valley, especially &om the neighbourhood 
of Llangollen and the Hiraethog district, relating to Bran and his 
family. From some of the allusions in the Gc^ynfeirdd poetry; we 
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know that Gwynedd (Western Noitihi Wales) bore the name of Bro 
Beli (the land of Beli), while Eastern North Wales was called Bro 
Bran (or ‘ y Vran vro ’). It is not improbable that the conception 
of the rivalry of the families of Beli and Llyr (the father of Bran), 
whioh is implied in the framework of the Four Branches, reflects 
the rivalry that existed at one period between the two districts in 
question, and something of this tradition has passed into Geofhey 
of Monmouth’s account of the feud between Belinus and Brennus. 
It is from the eastern {>ortion of North Wales that the name Matholwch 
(also known as Mallolwch) comes; the name being found, according 
to Mr. l^erton Phillimore, in that of Caer Vallwch ( = Vallolwch) in 
Flintshire. Closely linked to the Gwynedd recensions of the Four 
Branches are the stories of Macsen Wledig and Lludd and Llevelys. 
In some genealogies Macsen is represented as the father of Peblig and 
Baglan, the saints of Llanbeblig and Llanfaglan, the two parishes of 
Carnarvon. Perhaps it might not be inopportune here to mention that 
both Beli and Llyr were associated with the sea. Llyr (the Irisli 
Ler, gen. Lir) is in Welsh a common noun meaning the sea, while the 
name Beli, in its association with the sea, survived in the expressions 
Biw Beli (the cattle of Beli) for the waves, and Gwirawt VeH (the 
liquor of Beli) for brine. In the story of Macsen Wledig, Macsen is 
said to have conquered the Isle of Britain from the sons of Beli, and 
to have driven them * upon the sea ’, an evident allusion to their 
connexion in popular legend with that element. In the story of Math 
ab Mathonwy the fortress of Aranrot, daughter of Beli and Don, is 
•accessible over the sea; and it is therefore not unlikely that Beli and 
his family were associated in the popular mind with the sea and its 
islands. 

In the Four Branches of the Mabinogi as we now have them, 
there is no reference to Arthur, but this is probably due to an attempt 
in their latest recensions at a chronological treatment. In the Book 
of Taliessin, as well as in Kulhwch and Olwen, which give the bardic 
body of legend in a less clarified form, Arthur is made to associate 
freely with the ‘ men of Caer Dathyl ’, Pwyll, Pryderi, Taliessin, and 
othm. In Kulhwch and Olwen, Arthur is even said to have^been 
rdated to the men of Caer Dathyl (i.e. the Don family) on his mother's 
side, a statement which is probably an echo of ancient Arthurian legends • 
in Arfon. 

The question now arises, in view of these various recensions, whether 
there are any portions of the Mabinogion in which traces are visible 
ot pre-Chiistian religious ideas; and the writer suggests that such 
traces may be safely looked for in connexion with the followii^ features. 

1. The existence in these stories of aetiological myths. 

(a) Myths explanatory of certain place-names. The value of 
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these is that they seem to spring, in some Sases at any rate, from 
Piving mediaeval folk-lore, and so may, through their associatiom with 
definite place-names, go back in some of their features to a remote 
antiquity. There is here the possibility, as in local folk-lore g enerally , 
that stories and explanations may be handed on hrom generati<^ 
to generation, containing strata of ideas that were psychologically 
and sociologically natural under earlier conditions, but which could 
hardly have been spontaneously invented at a later stage, owing 
to their incongruity with the later psychological and sociological 
situations. The place-name stories of the Four Branches have been 
discussed by Sir John Rhys in various articles, and by the present 
writer in the Zeitschrift fur cdtische Philologie. In the Four Branches, 
they relate mostly to Gwynedd, Ardudwy, Dyfed, and Gwent ; in 
IVfocsen Wledig they relate to Gw 3 niedd, in Lludd and Llevelys to 
Gwynedd, in Kulhwch and Olwen to Dyfed, Buallt, Ewyas, Erging, 
and Gwent. It is impossible to enter here into an exhaustive account 
of these place-name explanations, but it is worthy of mention that 
there is a marked interest shown in some of them in the sea, the element 
which probably played a prominent part in the religious conceptions 
of the Welsh coast population. 

(6) Aetiological myths explanatory of Games, Proverbial expressions, 
Triads, &c. In the Mabinogion we have, for example, the explanation 
of the game ‘Broch ygkot’ (a badger in a bag); ‘A vo penn bit pent’ 
(let him who is a head be a bridge) ; numerous explanations of Triads 
and the like. In the case of traditional practices and expressions, 
there is always a possibility that, like the practices and expressions 
themselves, certain stories connected with them may survive. The 
analysis of stories of this type is often delicate and tentative enough ; 
but occasionally a passing reference, for example, to such a significant 
date for the old Celtic year as the First of May (Calan mai) may give 
a clue to the earlier milieu in which the story was evolved. In the 
account of Te 3 n'non Twryf Vliant’s mare, and of the feud between 
Gwythur and Gwyn fab Nudd for Creurdilad, the reference to the first 
of May is perhaps an ancient feature. 

2. Certain of the ideas embodied in the Mabinogion and closely 
connected with religious and kindred conceptions. The chief of 
'these conceptions is that of Annwfn, the Welsh other-world. This is 
first mentioned in connexion with Arawn, one of its kings, whose home 
is'said to have been there situated. It is clear from the picture of 
Annwfn here given, that it was regarded as a kind of counterpart of 
this world, containing, like this world, countries and kingdoms. FOr 
example it contains, besides Arawn, another king Havgan, with whom 
Arawn is at wmr. It is clear, too, that the inhabitants of the lower 
.world were thought to have access to this world, and to be engaged 
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in aimilor pursuits, sucli as fighting and hunting. In the story of 
Pwyll the dogs that are mentioned as belonging to Arawn are probablj^ 
those still known in Welsh folk-lore as Cwn Annwfn. In this story 
Annwfn is r^arded as more advanced in civilization than the upper 
ij^rld, inasmuch as it is from Annwfn that certstin of the boons of 
oiiHlization, such as swine, are said to have come. It is interesting 
to note the prominence given in this narrative to swine, a trait which 
suggests that at an older stage Welsh folk-lore was greatly preoccupied 
with them. We know that among the Celts there was a god Moccus 
(Welsh Moch), and we know too that the men of Pessinus did not eat 
swine. It cannot be said, however, that in the inscriptional allusions 
to Celtic religion the pig holds a prominent place. Yet it is not 
impossible that, in these references to swine in the Mabinogi and to 
Arthur’s hunting of the Boar Trwyth in Kulhwch and Olwen, we 
touch a very ancient stratum of folk-lore. Again, we find closely 
associated with Annwfn the ideas of change of form and magic. 
Probably Celtic religion regarded the denizens of its other-world 
as possessing powers much greater than those of the men of the 
world above, though these powers may not have been regarded as 
greater physically. Thus the conception of Annwfn appears to be related 
to the conception, so prevalent in Celtic countries and elsewhere, of 
local Bcu/jjovm, wliether viewed singly or in groups, who had the power of 
influencing the life of the world above. That Annwfn played* an 
important part in Welsh mediaeval folk-lore we clearly see from the 
allusions to it in the poetry of Dafydd ab Gwilym (fourteenth century), 
who even alludes to the summer ‘ as going to Annwfn to rest for the 
winter ’. The allusions to Annwfn in Welsh mediaeval poetry and 
in Dafydd ab Gwilym are of importance, as showing how living the 
idea of it was in the folk-lore of the time. 


Another point that comes to view in the folk-lore of the Mabinogion 
is that the older conception of Annwfn appears to have been been, 
not that of one homogeneous other- world, but rather that of a numbei 
of local other-lands, not necessarily all related to the upper world 
in the same way. Caer Aranrot, for example, appears to have been 
regarded as an island, and certainly in the Book of Taliessin ^ome 
ei^editions to Annwfn are regarded as having been made in ships, 
as for example, in Prydwen, the ship of Arthur. In the Book of 
Taliesain Annwfn is expressly stated to have been ‘ beneath the 
world ’ (is eluyd) ; but other allusions suggest a view of it as beirfg 
on the same plane as the countries of the upper world, and accessible 
not simply by sea, but by land. In the story of Kulhwch and Olwen, 
Arthur is represented as going thither by an expedition to the North, 
All these considerations lead to the belief that the primitive conceptions 
of the Celts implied a number of other-lands varying in charactei 



and situation and not sini^ an othe^wi&ld. '[Pus eaiiia^ joqb' 
^ioeption k in some respects not unlike that of the fairy lands <|j^,Wel^ 
f<dk-lore of modem times. In the story of Math ab Malhoawy i^ k 
not improbable that Math himself and Gwydion were originally <m the 
same plane as Arawn rather than on that of Pwyll and Pryderi, aikl were, 
in the original story, represented as dwellers in a local Annwfn rallier 
than as inhabitants of the upper world. Their close association with 
magic and with such a spot as Caer Aranrot suggests that their narrative 
was originally of this kind. The story of Ysbaddaden Benoawr also 
suggests that it had a similar origin, and it may well be considered 
whether some of the magical sections of the Arthurian legend itself 
may not have had similar sources. 

Another type of story which seems to have affinities with early folk- 
lore in the matter of Annwfn is that of Rhiannon. There are certain 
features connected with this story, which suggest that it contains matter 
of a very aincient kind. For example, the association of Rhiannon 
as a rider with a horse, and the further association of her son Gwri 
Wallt Euiyn with horses, raise the question whether Rhiannon hraself 
may not once have been a kind of deity like Epona, a goddess in the 
form of a mare. The allusion also to the mare of Teymon, which 
foaled every year on the first of May (the beginning of the second 
half of the Celtic year), suggests forcibly the idea that there may at one 
tinm have been an attempt to explain the growth of summer by the 
rebirth, from a divine mare, of the spirit of vegetation in the form of 
a foal. The great Earth-Mother may well have been herself represented 
as a mare, since it does not in the least follow that she, while regarded as 
a mother, would be represented in human form. The year’s period 
of gestation of a mare would also help this conception. In the older 
conception Gwri Wallt Euryn may not have been regarded as human 
at all, but simply as a foal. That similar stories were found in Wales 
is suggested by the local story of Castellmarch in Lleyn, where the 
original owner March is said to have had horse’s ears. In view of the 
fact that Rhiannon’s father’s name was Heveyd, it is not impossible 
that one form of her story came from the Radnorshire (Builth) zone, 
the name of Radnorshire in Welsh being Maesyfed, that is ‘ Maes 
Hyfeidd ’, the plain of Hyfeidd. In one of the poems of the Myvyrian 
Archaeology, Elfael in Radnorshire is called ‘ Bro Hyfeidd ’, ‘ the land 
of Hyfeidd.’ The search for local other-lands in the Mabinogion 
iftay thus be very fruitful for the student of Celtic religion, and the 
same method may with advantage be pursued in the study of Irish 
legend, and even in that of Arthur himself. * 

3. The existence among the heroes and heroines of names which are 
undoubtedly survivals of divine names from the pre-C3irktian period. 
The most obvious of these names are those miding in -on. Thk 
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^'the older foimVaei -^nos for gocte, -dna for goddesses. Among 
the ttMiit authentio natties of Celtic deities there are several instances' 

t)| V 

of> this tyjie, as, for example, M&pdnos, Epdna, Sltdna, Dtax6na. In 
. the Mabinogion we find several examples of names of this formation, 
Sttoh 'as Mabon (M&pOnos), Modron (MatrOna), Bhiannon (lUgantdna), 
Teymon (Tigemdnos), Amaethon (AmbaotSnos), Gofannon (Goban- 
ndnos), Gwydion (VltiOnos). To this t3rpe possibly belong also the 
ourions forms Blathabn, Afaon, Amathaon, Ffaraon, where it is probable 
that a * g ’ has vanished between the * a ’ and the ‘o’. A name like 
Geirion (unless it be GSrianus) might also be referred to this type. 
To ’this type may also possibly be referred such a name as Dreon Lew 
(Ox. Mab. 302, 19), Eidon Vaur Viydic (107, 29), Gamon (109, 3), 
Gwiyon the father of Hunabwy (110, 8), Banon, given also as Panon, 
(108, 3, 138, 22). The river name Gwrangon, found in the Welsh 
name of Caer Wrangon, Worcester, is also probably of this type. 
The root here is probably ‘ Gwrang ’ (youth). The name Cynon is 
undoubtedly of this type, too, and also €k)dybrion or Gotyvron in the 
nmne Gwynn godybrion (Gwynn beneath the water). The place of 
dogs in the ancient Celtic religion is well worthy of separate investigation. 

It is probably to this type, too, that we are to refer the nameSaran- 
hon (107, 26), and with this name we may compare the river name 
Taranhon (the Thunderer), a river in Montgomeryshire. Another 
type of name that is of a religious significance, is that which corresponds 
clearly to a name prominent in Irish legend, for example, Llyr to Irish 
Ler, Bran to Irish Bran, Manawyddan to Irish Manannan, Nudd to 
Irish Nuada, Lieu to Irish Lug (with a difference of vowel gradation), 
Ellyll to Irish Ailill. In the case of Nudd we know the proto-Celtic 
form Nodens, or Nodons, from an inscription at Lydney, while the 
corresponding form Lludd probably goes back to Lodens or Lodons. 
Nudd may have meant ‘ mist ’, since the derivative ‘ nudden ’ is still 
used for * mist ’ in some of the dialects of South Wales. The name 
Llyr is undoubtedly that of a sea-god, like Neifion (the swimmer), 
a name, however, which does not occur in the Mabinogion. A name 
like Brmi (raven) suggests the survival of animal deities in the form 
of birds, as well as of other animals. There may be also a hint of 
such a survival in the terms Adar Bhiannon (the birds of Bhiannon), 
while the fabulous creatures whose names had become proverbial, ' 
such as Caarw Bhedynfre, Cuan Cwm Cawlwyt, y Twrch Trwyth (or 
Trwyd in pure Biythonic), Mwyalch Cilgwri, Eog Llyn Lliw, Ei^^ 
Gwemabwy, and Gast Bymi, may have been originally worshipped. 
Proverbial names such as these may well be very ancient. With 
the fabulous birds of Bhiannon may be compared the fabulous birds 
of Gwendolen, mentioned in the Triads (Ox. Mab. 303, 24). Possibly 
Gwalohmei (the Hawk of May) andGwalchhaued (the Hawk of Summer) 
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axe lUHiieB ol thu type. There may be also some auggeetiioa of a aua^Sar 
kiiid in the name Gwrgi (Man*dog), such as Qwrp G aXwlw y t i Gmgi 
Owastra, and Gwrgi Seueri. The fabulous monster. Oath Pidnc, and tiie 
others that Arthur is represented as hunting, may well have been at one 
time revered deities in certain localities. The same is also possible 
in the case of the fabulous stag mentioned in Peredur (245-6), though 
here the romance narrative is too remote from any definite local folk- 
lore to make it possible to attach to it any clear mythological significance. 
In the Mabinogion there are no names of the same type as Arthen 
(Artogdnos), which might be due to this order of ideas, but in Welsh 
place-names several names of this type are to be found. The proper 
names of the Mabinogion fall into various types, but an analysis of 
them in respect to formation and structure falls beyond the scope of 
the present work. At the same time, attention may be called to 
the t3rpe of name like Pryderi, Blodeuwedd, which had a distinct 
significance at the time when they were given. 

4. The survival of reflections of the grouping of deities on the basis 
of a matriarchal rather than of a patriarchal family. In the Four 
Branches of the Mabinogi the most conspicuous instance of this is the 
Don family, which contains certain names that have an undoubtedly 
religious significance, such as Amaethon (Ambactonos) and Gofannon 
(Gobanndnos). Another instance of the same type is Modron, the 
mother of Mabon (M&pdnos). We find the same phenomenon in Irish 
legend as, for instance, in the case of Conchobar mac Nessa. The name 
Modron (i.e. Matrdna) is clearly of a religious significance, and has 
a link of connexion with Gaul, since it is the origin of the river-name 
Marne. This vein seems to be distinctly fruitful for the study of the 
earlier groupings of Celtic religion. 

6. The conception of man’s relation, whether active or passive, 
in relation to the future. As passive he receives omens (coelion), 
some of which come to him accidentally, while others come by deliberate 
search. In the latter category were those obtained through fire, and 
the Welsh name for a ‘ bonfire ’ is still ‘ coel certh ’ (a sure omen). 
The idea of omens appears but to a slight degree in the Mabinogion, 
though we know from the Black Book of Carmarthen that it was 
prevalent in mediaeval Wales, and that omens were derived, forezamifie, 
from sneezing. In the Mabinogion, however, there comes to view 
a conception which is more important from a religious pcdnt of view 
tWi this, namely, the idea that one person could infiuence the destiny 
of another by the process called *tyngu tynghed ’ (the swearing of a 
destiny). Evidently we have here a kind of verbal sympathetic 
magic, which probably belongs to an ancient cycle of ideas, of which 
the Mabinogion preserve in their present form only a few passing 
traces. 
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6. ’ Inclose conjunction with the latter conception — ^that of ‘gOidonot* 
(witches), llie precise significance of this name is uncertain; but 
it seems to suggest from the narrative that they were belligerent 
women, whose weapons were not merely magical. The stories concern* 
ing them are more interesting sociologically than religiously in the 
Mabinogion; but they are indirectly valuable for the latter purpose, 
since they suggest the possibility of survival in legend of reflections 
of older sociological conditions. Of the same type are the allusions 
found in fairy-tales to the fairy dislike of iron. It is a very delicate 
task to trace out with certainty these sociological survivals; but all 
folk-lore contains them, and it is because they consist so largely of 
local folk-lore that this aspect of the Mabinogion is one that has to 
be continually kept in view. It is remarkable that the allusions to 
struggles with witches should appear above all in the Arthurian 
legend, both in the Black Book of Carmarthen and in the Mabinogion, 
while in the Four Branches they are not to be found. 

7. The conception of magic. In dealing with this aspect of the 
Mabinogion it is necessary to distinguish between magic as the favourite 
machinery of popular mediaeval narrative, and magic as a real belief 
that had a religious bearing. In the former sense it is much more 
characteristic of the purely Welsh tales than of the Chretien romances. 
In Dyfed the great magician is Llwyd fab Cilcoed (the Irish Liath 
mac Celtchair), while in Gwynedd it is Math ab Mathonwy and Gwydion 
who are the chief characters of this type. From the fact that in Irish, 
as well as in Welsh, Liath mac Celtchair was famous as a magician, it 
is impossible not to believe that here we have a survival from an early 
Celtic period of a belief in beings with superhuman magical powers. 
Moreover, there appears to have been a similar belief as to the existence 
of races of superhuman acuteness, for example, the Coranyeit (possibly 
athe pigmies) who are mentioned in Lludd and Llevelys. The char- 
acteristics of these and that of Math ab Mathonwy are so much alike, 
and the topographical allusions in the stories are so clearly akin, 
that it is not unnatural to regard them as belonging to the same zone 
of ideas, and we know from the proper names of the Don-series that 
they are in several cases religious in their connexions. From these and 
rimilar data we may gather that Celtic religion held the belief not only 
in. individual beings of superior powers, but also in tribes and othef 
social groups of tMs kind. It was probably with tribes of this kind 
that the Celtic other-lands were peopled, and there is no suggestion 
in the Habinogion that the inhabitants of these other-lands had any- 
tliing necessarily to do with the spirits of the dead. In the case of 
Llew Uaw Gyfles the spirit of Llew takes the form of an eagle, and it 
is not at all improbable that the conception of a spirit as obtaining 
a winged form, whether during life or death, was fairly common. 

B 2 
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Such axe some ol the condderations which appear to die presdit writer 
in regard to the Mabinogion, when critically studied as a. vafaiahle 
document for the study of Celtic religion: though, as already stated, 
the number of modifications and recensions which the stories have 
undergone make it necessary to use them for this purpose witii the 
utmost care. 


5 

OLD RUSSIAN PAGAN CULTS 

By E. ANITCHKOFF 

principal data or sources of the ancient Slavonic religion may 
be divided into three groups. In the first are popular customs, rites, 
and rituals, as described by modem students of folklore, or found in 
old books and other documents which, for various reasons, treated 
of such matters. In the second are popular tales and stories ; these 
give us information on such supernatural beings as vodiancfl, 

domovo^, ruasalki, &c., who correspond to the ancient dryads, naiads, 
penates, and so on. In the third are old chronicles and records of 
undoubted authenticity, which acquaint us with the gods. 

A peculiarity of our data for the subject of Slavonic paganism 
is that we have no works of art or fiction, and no poems which paint 
for us our ancient gods, or relate of their doings. We possess onfy one 
poem of the eleventh century, the well-known 8lovo o Polletm Igorevi, 
that directly mentions three or four gods. We shall further ask to 
what class of people its author belonged, and for what purpose he, 
bdng already a Christian, came to speak of pagan gods. 

To the three above-mentioned groups of our sources I have to add 
only the sermons and other polemical works whose object it was to 
stifle paganism and its survivals. The old Russian literature is rich in 
such works, there being a succession of them from the twelfth century 
till the time of Peter the Great. I shall have an opportunity of speaking 
of these works, but, for the moment, let us take into consideratioii 
the three first groups only. 

The usual method in mythologicid studies has been to embrace all 
these groups of data at once in an endeavour to reconstmct the ancient 
religion in its entirety. This strikes me as one of the greatest failures 
of the scientific method in the study of paganism. It seems to me th^t 
each group of data should be, to begin with, the object of a separate 
study. We have to deal not only with distinct groups of sources, 
but also with different groups of &cts, and these facts ms, if 1 may 
say so, heterogeneous. For instance, in popular tales the rtuaalha is 
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a beautifol woman who lives in the rivers and lakes, hut in x>opular 
enstoms a ruaaoXka means a hobby-horse.1 This radicid distinction 
between the raaaatha of the tales and that of the customs shows how 
very careful one must be in dealing with the groups of our sources. 

This divergence is easily explained. The popular tales, scattered 
among the people until our own day, have been for very many years 
verbally narrated by a special kind of popular fable-tellers, the 80> 
called akomorokhi,^ These have been influenced by the tales of 
neighbouring nations, and even by literary traditions. When we 
meet, in a Slavonic tale, with a niaaalka depicted as a beautiful woman, 
we may ask ourselves if this figure is not simply a stray reminiscence 
of the ancient Greek or Homan mythology. An isolated fact taken 
from a tale must be studied with the same method that is generally 
applied in folklore to plots of tales : representations found in folk 
tales may be matters of fiction, and not of popular belief. 

Much attention has been paid in the last few years to the study of 
popular rites and customs. On this part of mythological studies 
Professor Frazer’s Gfolden Bough has thrown much new light ; in my 
book on Spring Songs and Cuatxnm^ I worked in the same field. It is, 
1 think, sufficiently proved now that the popular rites and customs 
of all nations are based on a kind of magic that may be considered 
as a certain stage of civilization, through which humanity has passed ; 
just as much as the ‘Natuialwirthschaft’ and the ’rillsge community’, 
with which this early agricultural religion of magic is so closely con- 
nected. 

The study of these rituals brought about the discovery of widely 
spread customs among Indo-European nations, such as fetishism, 
animism, cults of trees, water, fire, of ancestors and penates, all of 
which have been long ago noted as phases in the evolution of the 
idUgious conscience in primordial man. 

From the knowledge of rites and customs is derived the strict dis- 
tinction between poetical receptivity and religious conscience. The 
words of the gospel that ‘faith without deeds is dead’, have a methodo- 
logical significance for the student of religion. Religious faith in- 
fallibly transmutes itself into acts, and therefore the study of religious 
performances and rites is fundamentally important. Only that which 
transmutes itself into performances and acts is indubitably religious ;* 
and ccmsequently towards those representations which are attested 

* See A. N. Minkh, Pofndar Cuakma, RUea, and SwpertdUvma of U* Peasants 
ofSarcdoo (in Bnssian). 

* Efhnogrofhicei Review (in Russian), 1904, No. 2. 

* St. Petersburg, 1904 and 1905, 2 vols., published by the Academy of Scimice 
in St. Petersburg ; see Dr. Ludwig Deubner’s report in the Ar^iv fUr Rdigiona- 
ioisaenaehaft, ix, pp. 277-304. 
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a$ having lived only in the imagination of nations, the historian of 
religion must be sceptical. For instance, the domoeoS is the same 
in popular tales as in popular rites. In both we see a beli^ in a super* 
natural being, who takes care of the cattle and of the housdiold in 
general. When a new house is built, or a new animal brou^t into 
the stable, a special rite is performed to make sure whether the domovcH 
approves of the proceeding or not. It is the rite which proves the 
existence of the belief in the domamcH, and not the tale. 

There are but two families of ancient Slavonic gods that we know : 
the gods of the Baltic Slaves with Sventovit at their head, and the 
Russian gods of whom Peroun and Volos seem to be the most im* 
portant. 

The most authentic documents referring to eastern Slavonic gods 
are pacts concluded with Byzantium. The Variago-Buss led 
by their princes attacked Byzantium several times. In the years 907, 
945, and 971 treaties of peace were concluded between the emperors 
of Constantinople and the princes Oleg, Igor, and Sviatoslav.^ These 
pacts were enforced by solemn, inviolable oaths from both sides. 
Our text gives us a full description of the whole ceremony. The 
Variago-Russ proffered oaths on their weapons and on gold, in the 
same fashion as their Scandinavian kinsfolk.^ This was probably the 
usual and proper way, but as there were also Christians on both sides, 
an oath in the name of the Christian Cod was added. As an equivalent 
to the Christian God, the pagans had to swear in the name of their 
most respected divinities, Peroun and Volos. We read in the. act of 
907 : ‘ The Tzars, Leon and Alexander, concluded peace with Oleg 
to whom they paid a tribute, and they swore peace with each other ; 
the Greek emperors kissed the cross, and Oleg brought his men to 
swear peace in the Russian custom on their weapons and in the name 
of Peroun their god and Volos the Beast-god, and after this fashion 
was the peace confirmed.’ ® 

In 945 a new treaty was made between the prince Igor and Byzantium. 
It was signed in Byzantium, not by the prince himself, but by his 
ambassadors, who both signed and proffered oaths — ^those who were 
Christians in the Church of St. EUas which the Variags possessed 

* The texts of these pacts first appear in the Chronicles (lAetopia) about the 
year 1116, when the Abbot Silvester compiled the Annala of Bygone Days 
(Ibviesti vremennykh liet). See Shakhmatov, Tlx Oldest Convpilation of Annada 
*n Kiev, Moscow, 1897, p. 47 (in Bossian). 

* See St. Bojniecki, ‘ Perun und Thor,’ Arch. f. slaviaehe PhUologie, xxiii, and 
Tiander in the Beport of the Buasian Department of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, vii (1902), book iii. 

* Annals of Bygone Days under the year 907 ; see the text of L. S. Leibotovitch, 

Svodnaia Lietopis, p. 29. . . ■ 
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in Byzantium, and those who were pagans in the name o£ Feroun, 
as was usual. The pact ended with these words : ‘ He who forgoes 
his oath shall be cursed by €k)d and Feroun.* This finished, they 
returned to Kiev with the Greek ambassadors, and there Igor had to 
take the oath. The scene of this oath, sworn by Frince Igor himself 
in Kiev, is of capital importance and all the details valuable ; * In 
the morning did Igor summon the ambassadors to the hill whereon 
stood Feroun. Igor and those of his men who were pagans put down 
their weapons, shields, and some gold ; and he took the Russians 
who were Christians to the church of St. Elias.’ ^ 

The third pact in 971 was concluded in Bulgaria, between Byzantium 
and Frince Sviatoslav. It ends with the words : ‘ Wo take this oath 
in the name of God, in whom we believe, and of Feroun, and of Volos 
the Beast-god.’^ 

The mythologist who seeks to discover what force of nature is 
personified in the gods Feroun and Volos, can draw but slight informa* 
tion from the texts of these three pacts. The only fact in favour of 
the supposition that Feroun was the god of thunder, is that the oath 
was given by the Christians in the church of St. Elias this saint 
is indubitably in Christian mythology a dispenser of thunder, and it 
is characteristic that he had been chosen as a counterpart of Feroun. 
But if we take our standpoint, not in mythology, but in the study 
of the cult, the above-quoted pacts will be valuable to us in another 
sense. 

We must first note that Frince Igor, in his own town of Kiev, with 
his own warriors, took the oath in the name of Feroun only; whereas, 
in the oaths of Sviatoslav and Oleg, the god Volos is also mentioned. 
Why should this be so ? There is perhaps an explanation for this in the 
fact that Oleg not only led against Byzantium the prince’s warriors, 
but further ‘ took with him a multitude of Variags, Slovenes, Tchudes, 
Krivichi, Meria, Drevliani, Rodimichi, Foliani, Severi, Viatichi, 
Douliebi, and Tiverchi.’^ This means that he went to war with an 
immense horde gathered from various Slavonic or even Finnish races. 
Moreover in the pacts of Sviatoslav we find the words ’all the Russ 
take oath ’.* We may thus conclude that, having to deal with Sviatoslav 
and Oleg, the Greeks would not be confident in an oath in the name 
of Feroun alone, but claimed some other responsible divinity. • 

Now who is this Volos or Veles ? He is generally spoken of as 
a god of cattle, which seems a simple deduction from his nickname 
‘ Beast-god ’. In passing, I shall only add that the denomination of 

‘ Ibid., pp. 46-7. 

' Ibid., p. 64. 

* L. L6ger, La Mydwlogit dave, Paris, 1901, pp. 66 sq. 

* Uebotovitoh, L o., d. 26. 


* Ibid., p. 64. 
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‘BeMti-god* us' a rifi^t to sa^> 08 a>^^tfaal the idtil of VdoB had 
the shape of a beast. . What is more important is the topograjduoal 
situation of his cult in Kiev. We diall see that 8t. Vladimir, ten ^rears 
before he became a Christian, built a pantheon of idols close to his 
palace, among which Volos is not even mentioned. We know, howevmr, 
that an idol of him stood in Kiev^; for in the Life of Si. Vladimir 
the author, when telling us about the destruction of the idols, saiys thaf 
Volos had been thrown into an arm of the river Dnieper, the Potehal. 
This is generally considered to prove that the idol of Volos did not 
stand on the mountain, where was the dwelling of the princes and cd 
their warriors, but below, in a suburb called Podol*, a part of Kiev 
where the citizens lived in time of peace. Moreover, we find Volos 
mentioned in another part of Bussia. In the Life of St. Abraham 
it is said that this Saint destroyed the idol of Volos in the town of 
Bostov.* Prom the same Life we learn that the idol stood in the 
part of the town called ‘Tchudskoi Krai’, which means the part'' 
where lived the Tchudes. There is another difference also between 
Peroun and Volos. The idols of Peroun were wooden. We cannot 
doubt it, since it is clearly stated in the chronicles ; moreover, in 
boto the passages that relate to the destruction of Peroun’s idol, it is 
said to have floated in the river into which it was cast : whereas the 
idol of Volos, destroyed by Abraham, was made of stone.* 

These reflections on the cult of Volos allow one to put forward the 
hypothesis that the Slavonic divinities, far from belonging to all the 
Slavonic races, were not even the divinities of one single Slavonic 
race ; they merely belonged to some part of the population. The cult 
of Volos seems to be a kind of merchant cult, something like the 
Merourius-Bosmerta cult of central Europe. Professor Klioutchev^ 
considers that ‘ Beast-god ’ means god of wealth, since in the chronicles 
the word cattle also means money Such a supposition e3q>lains why 
we find idols of him mentioned in suburbs and not in the burghs; 
taking the word burgh in its old signification of a fortified enclosure 
where, in time of war, the population found security from their enemies. 
It explains also why the Greeks insisted, every time that they had 
transitions, not only with the prince and his warriors, but with the 
Buss, that oaths should be taken in the name of Volos. Professor Kliou> 
tchevski thinks that in those days the Buss (fiw) meant the merchants 

*«See the texts published by Professor A. Sobolevski in the Beadmgt of the 
Society of Neslor, vol ii (the so-called ordinary VUa). 

* DeaeripUon of Kiev by N. Zaorevski, Moscow, 1868. 

* MommeiUa of old Ruaaian LiUraiure, i, pp. 221-2. 

* Professor Ainalov, ‘Statues of Old Russian Gods,* in The Aeeoimt of the 
Univereiiy of St. Petersburg for the Year 1904, p. 16. 

* Professor Klioutohevski, Ruaaian Hrletory, Moscow, 1906, ii, p. 187* 
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from big towm who, tether with the piinoe*# wfKqnchB, earned on 
trade with Byzantium.^ 

The supposition that the otilts of Slavonic gods wero cults of small 
localities and had a certain social significance appears still more 
evident from the study of Peroun. 

, We have already seen that the prince and his warriors took oaths 
in the name of Peroun. His idol stood on some hill near the dwelling 
of the prince. We can determine the spot more precisely, since it is 
indicated in the history of the beginning of St. Vladimir’s reign, as 
given in the so-called ‘ First Compilation* ’ of our annals. 

‘ And now began indeed Vladimir to reign in Kiev, and he put on 
a hfll, outside his palace yard, the wooden Peroun, with the silver head 
and golden moustaches, and Khors and Dajbog and Stribog and 
Semargl and Mokosh. And the people brought them sacrifices and 
called them gods, and took to them their sons and daughters, who 
Valso brought sacrifices and profaned the earth with the cult of them ; 
and the soil of Buss and of this hill was besmeared with blood.’* 

It is a Christian who wrote these lines, a Christian who lived a hundred 
years after the event he tells us of. His disapproval of the bloody 
immolations is natural. Prince Vladimir was canonized soon after 
his death, and the Russian Church till the present day reveres him 
deeply. The above-quoted passage of the chronicle is out of harmony 
with the conventional representation of St. Vladimir. Neither the 
earliest Uves of him, nor yet the apohgiae, mention the fact of his having 
built a heathen pantheon.^ The orthodox scholars, of the same frame 
of mind eus the authors of the Lives, also try to weaken the importance 
of this objectionable pantheon. But the interest St. Vladimir took 
in the paganism of his fathers cannot easily be denied. Immediately 
after having erected new idols of Peroun and other gods, he sent his 
uncle Dobiynia to Novgorod, and, as says the chronicle : ‘ Then 
came Dobrynia to Novgorod and put an idol of Peroun on the 

* Ibid., p. 197. 

* NiUehtUnyi Svod. This compilation was made in Kiev at the end of the 
eleventh century. See Shakhmatof in the Records of the Department of, Russian 
Language and Literature of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, xiii, 1 (1908), 

238-9. That the ‘First Compilation ’ contained the description of the begin* 
ning of St. Vladimir’s reign, according to the critical analysis of M. Shakhmatof, 
is proved by the fact that the passages 1 refer to are to be found in the so-called 
First Novgorodian Annals. 

«* See the Antuds under the year 980 : translated from the text of Leiboto- 
vitch, Lo., p. 71, and compared with corresponding passages of the First Nov- 
gorodian Annals, published later than the texts of Leibotovitch. See the edition 
of the Archaeological Commission. 

* See the texta pahUdied by Professor Sobolevski, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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Volkhov, and the people of Novgorod brought it saoiificea as though 
to God.’i 

The easiest way to undermine the significance of both these quota- 
tions is to say that Vladimir simply restored ancient idols to thtir 
former places ; this is the opinion of Professor Golonbinski, author of 
the best history of the Russian Church.^ Basing his position on the 
passage of the chronicle where Prince Igor is seen to swear fidelity to the 
Greeks on the idol of Peroun, Professor Goloubinski says : ‘ we positively 
know ’ that the idol of Peroun already stood there. And when he 
mentions the fact that Dobrynia erected an idol in Novgorod, he 
argues that the Novgorodians were heathens and also already possessfed 
idols of Peroun. The only interesting information Professor Golou- 
binski sees in the above-quoted passages is that every Russian 
prince, at the beginning of his reign, was in the habit of rebuilding 
old pagan sanctuaries ; which seems the more probable as these sanc- 
tuaries were wooden. 

Our great historian Soloviev explains these two passages in a very 
different way. He sees in the youthful Vladimir a convinced restorer 
of the ancient paganism, which was already shattered and giving place 
to Christianity ; Vladimir, however, murdered his brother laropolk 
with the aid of the pagan party, and, under the influence of this party, 
became a restorer of the ancient creed.® 

The whole matter may assume a different aspect if we examine 
attentively one small detail of the text we are debating. It is said 
that Vladimir put all his idols outside his palace courtyard ; and this 
is a valuable topographical indication. 

In studying ancient cults from Christian sources, all such indications are 
particularly precious, the more so when they are exact and well defined. 

Of ancient paganism none but topographical reminiscences survive 
since the hundred years after the Russians had embraced the Christian 
religion saw crosses, chapels, and even churches placed where formerly 
idols had stood. The rhetorical introduction to the ‘ First Compila- 
tion ’ of Russian annals, written in about the year 1093, says em- 
phatically : ‘ Where the euicients brought sacrifices to the pagan 
demops on the mountains, there stand now holy churches of stone 
with golden summits, and great cloisters.’ * 

- The old chronicler states with special interest that, on the spot 
where Peroun once stood, a church in honour of St. Basile had been 
built ; so that he is fully informed. 

* Leibotovitch, L c., and the First Novgorodian Annals under the same yeahr 

* The History of the Sussian Church x Goloubinski, Moscow, 1901 (in Russian), 

vol. i, p. 150. ’ Ibid., p. 148. 

* See the text published by M. Shskhmatof in the Beeords of the Dopartment of 
Russian Language and Literature of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, xiii. 1, p. 264. 
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la such a case we have every right to suppose that the cult in 
quei^ion was founded on a local tradition, and that there existed 
material tokens of it such as, for instance, a building, hiU, spring, 
forest, &o. Therefore, in investigating the ancient cult of Peroun, 
we must minutely examine all the topographical indications of the 
ohronicle. In this case the words ‘ outside his palace courtyard ’ are 
impmtant, and have been inserted pertinently. 

Now the prince’s yard called ‘ Teremnol dvor ’ is evidently the 
eurtia dominicalia or the Frohnhof of the Riourikovitchi, and was of 
great importance for the author of the chronicle. He mentions it with 
especial care. Once, in alluding to it, he says : ’ this terem, that 
1 have already mentioned.’ ^ From another x>s>Bsage we know that 
this castle was of stone, a rare thing for that epoch. Thus the cvrtia 
dominicalia of Vladimir was a castle {caateUum), and although it no 
longer existed at the end of the eleventh century, the chronicler knew 
well where it had stood ; for he says that it was near a certain church. 
This castle was the dwelling of whole generations of Riourikovitchi 
from the times of Igor to laroslav I. In this castle had lived the 
celebrated St. Olga, widow of the prince Igor ; here she horribly 
massacred the ambassadors of the Drevliani ; in this castle, again, 
St. Vladimir slaughtered his brother laropolk.® 

It stood outside the walls of the burgh of Kiev ; for the princes pos- 
sessed their own separate castle outside the burgh where they refSided 
in times of peace with the citizens of Kiev, while their other dwelling 
inside the burgh is called by the chronicler ‘ Kniajdvor ’ (court of 
the princes). Dark sayings were most likely whispered about this 
castle; it was the place where the Riourikovitchi, with the aid of their 
men, committed fierce murder. The appearance of the building, 
with its stone walls, both attracted and repelled : and especially must 
this have been so in the days when lived the chronicler, as its ruins 
were still visible ; if, therefore, he informs us that the idol of Peroun 
stbod outside the ramparts of this celebrated castle, he by no means 
says it lightly. And as he does not mention this fact when he speaks 
of Prince Igor, we may rightly suppose that the idol was then, not 
outside the castle, but in it. Let us now combine the fact th,at the 
Riourikovitchi swore peace to the Greeks on the idol of Peroun with 
the'supposition that this idol stood in the very castle or cartis dominicalia 
of the princes. The cUrtia dominicalia of a prince, a Kogan, a Konig, 
or any pre-feudal lord, has both a political and economic importaiice. 
The warriors, drougina — ^which means comitatna or maianie, or in O.E. 
h&ddinge — of a pre-feudal lord received their food at their master’s 

'■ See Annala, year 980 (Leibotovitch, Lc., p. 69). 

* See Annala, yeans 94S and 980 (Jieibotoritch, 1. c., pp. 48, 49 and 69). 
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table. Let us remember the famous scene in Beowulf, where Khrodiar 
gives a banquet in the beautiful hall he had built. Brunner ealls 
Beowulf’s poem ‘ eine Hauptquelle fiir das richtige Verstandnis dea 
Gefolgswesens,’ and he says: ‘Das Merkmal der Gefolgschaft bildet 
die Aufnahme des Gefolgsmannes in die Hausgenossensohaft dee 
Gefolgsherm. Die Gefolgsleute speisen und zeohen und sohlaf^ in der 
Halle ihres Herrn.’ ' 

The habits and customs of the Biourikovitchi were certainly very 
tike those of the northern Germans. Our chronicle speaks about the 
prodigality of Vladimir towards his officers and warriors,^ and the 
folk-poems have made him into a kind of King Arthur with his Knights 
of the Bound Table. St. Vladimir is called the ‘ gracious prince 
Vladimir, beautiful as the sun ’. In pagan times a feast is edready 
a kind of sacred act and very often a sacrifice : those who eat together 
are already, to a certain degree, of the same creed. May we not, 
after all that has been said, safely suppose that Peroim was the god of 
the Biomdkovitchi and of their warriors, their Mddingey and was 
most certainly a military god ? This supposition will be made still 
more plausible if we add that there is no certain indication of the 
existence of Peroun’s cult outside Kiev, except in Novgorod, which 
belonged to the same Biourikovitchi, and where, as we know, Dobrynia 
introduced the cult of Peroun by order of Vladimir, and consequently 
at a rather late date. 

These considerations on the cult of Peroun are strengthened by our 
knowledge of the Baltic Slavonic cult. 

We know much more about the gods of the Baltic Slaves than about 
those of Bussia. Baltic gods are of a very definite and military 
character. As Adam of Bremen, Tietmar, and Saxogramaticus 
describe them, their temples stood in the midst of fortresses ; they 
had a special armour, and (e.g. the god Sventovit of Arcona) horses of 
war ; part of the plunder of war was given to them, and their banners 
were carried on the battlefield.^ 

The cults of the Baltic gods lasted for almost one century and a half 
longer than those of the Bussian gods. This is perhaps the reason 
why their cults are more elaborate, their idols more complicated, and 
more turtistically fashioned, and their temples of a beautiful architecture. 
But still it is easy to trace a great resemblance between them and 
Peroun. They were made of wood like Peroun; even the face seemed 
to be more or less in the same style : Sventovit had but a very short-cut 
beard, Peroun had no beard at all, as only his moustaches are men- 
tioned. Moreover, the Baltic gods also stood under the open sby, 

’ H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschkhte, Leipzig, 1887, vol. i, p. 137. 

* Annals, year 996 (Leibotoritoh, L o., pp. 99-100). 

' See L. L%er, L c., pp. 11-31, 76-106, 136, kc. 
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aad this was probably a strictly observed rule 'r there was a sheltered 
cdrridor surrounding the idol, and had a roof over the idol been allowed 
by tradition, it could easily have been made. All these considerations 
lead us to think of Peroun as a god whose cult is very like that 
described in Sazogramaticus. If so, it is all the more probable that 
Peroun’s idol stood inside the curtia dominicalia of the Biourikovitchi 
and their warriors. When we read in the chronicle that Igor went 
to a hill where stood Peroun, we may take it for granted that this 
Peroun stood inmde the castle yard. 

It is clear now that Vladimir, for some reason or other, thought it 
necessary to move the idol to a new place. He placed it outside the 
castle’s rampart, and at the same time, as has been said, he sent 
Dobzynia to Novgorod and bade him put an idol of Peroun on the 
banks of the Volkhov. These two facts, put together, enable us to 
advance a step further in our study. Vladimir seemed to wish, by 
these two acts, to expand the cult of Peroun ; he imposed this cult 
upon his people. 

It would be premature to speak of the institution of a new religion 
in the days of Vladimir. This prince’s power was still extremely 
vague. Although he was called the Great Prince, only Kiev and Nov- 
gorod were actually under his rule ; since some fifty miles from Kliev 
lived different hordes such as the Petchenegi , the Polovtzi, the Tchemyl, 
Klobouki, and independent Slavonic races. Vladimir strove Ener- 
getically to form a government, but it is only his son laroslav who 
can be considered as the real founder of the Russian state in its most 
rudimentalform. Nevertheless, the idea of making his subjects, or all 
those he endeavoured to make his subjects, worship the same god as 
he and his drougina is a political idea which Vladimir was likely to have 
had. * The purely military force of the princes and their drougina' 
says Prof. Klioutchevski, ‘gradually develops into a x>olitical power.’ 

The political scheme of Vladimir, when he tried to impose the 
worship of Peroun on the Buss, will be clearer if we glance at the 
relations then existing between the Buss and Byzantium. They stood 
as follows. The great rivers of Russia formed an easy commercial road, 
along which the Variags went to Greece, dealing in wax, honey, furs, 
slaves, &o. The princes were at the head of these expeditions and 
their chief destination was Byzantium.* There the Buss had probablj^ 
already in the ninth century some dwellings belonging to them.* 
Yet although they carried on a regular trade, these expeditions of t*he 
Buss to Byzantium were, to a great extent, military enterprises. On 
their light canoes, made from trunks of trees, the Russians had to 
pass the cataracts of the Dnieper, where their enemies, the Petchenegi, 
lay awaiting them. The political importance of the Russian princes 

*■ Bnaaian Hiatorg, i, p. 174. ' Ibid., i, p. 170. * Ibid., i, p. 169. 
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lay in the fact that the towns where the goods were mdaded belonged 
to them, as also did the military escorts of the caravans.^ The oamr 
paigns of the Russians to Byzantium in the tenth centmy, already 
mmttioned when speaking of the pacts of peace, were, says Professor 
Klioutchevski,^ caused in the main by the eagerness of the Russians 
to maintain or to reopen their interrupted commercial dealings with 
Byzantium. This explains why they generally ended in commercial 
pacts. In Byzantium the Russian guests were not always welcome. 
We know from trustworthy Greek sources that, in two cases, the motif 
of the Russian campaigns was the slaughter, in Greece, of Russian 
merchants.’ Byzantium certainly dreaded the annual return of the 
armed barbarians, who declined to obey any laws, and maintained 
in Byzantium their own bloody code. The Greeks sought evidently 
to gain some hold upon them either by means of the civilizing Christian 
religion or by the Roman code. They endeavoured to convert their 
enemies, and to make them accept Greek priests, who should be agents, 
in Russia, of the Greek empire. To gain this end the Greeks willingly 
expended great sums. Porphyrogenet says in his Basilios Makedo : 
‘ The emperor, by means of generous presents in gold, silver, and silk 
garments, brought the warlike and impious Russ to negotiations with 
him, and, after having concluded peace with them, he induced them to 
submit to the rite of divine baptism, and succeeded in making them 
accept an archbishop consecrated by the patriarch Ignatius.’ * When 
Olga, widow of the prince Igor, was baptized, she also received costly 
gifts from the Greek emperor.® 

The Greeks pursued another aim also : the bravery of the Russians 
had attracted them, and they wished to organize a portion of them into 
a separate military body in their own service. Therefore they con- 
stantly tried to entice Russians into their army, and on every possible 
occasion they entreated the Russian princes to send them jregiments. 
So, after Olga had become a Christian, the emperor reproached her 
for not having sent him gifts and soldiers, although she had accepted 
presents of/? him.® And when Vladimir was converted, we see in 
Byzantium Russian bodies of six thousand men.’ Whilst Vladimir 
was (it enmity with the Greeks, he had every reason to gather the 
greatest military forces he could against them, and to exalt his own 

* Russian HUtory, i, pp. 174, 176, 181-4. * Ibid., i, p. 184, 

* Ibid. This happened in 865 and in 1043. 

* Quoted by Professor Qoloubinski, History of the Russian Church, i, pp. 51, 52. 

' See AnnaU, year 855, and the report by Porphyrogenet (quoted by Ptofeesor 

Goloubinski, 1. c., p. 101). 

* Annals. Leibotovitch, 1. c., p. 55. 

’ Professor Vassilievski’s Study on Variago-Russian Military Bodies in Bytan- 
Hum. See his wodcs published by the Academy of St. Petersburg, 1906, voL i, 
pp. 196 sq. 
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pagan oult. Bat, after his expedition to Kl^rsoun, wb^ the Greeira 
loaded him with gifts, ^ he became their ally, married the emperor’s 
sister, ud had to submit to baptism. Christianity gave him what he 
had first expected from a widened cult of Peroun, I mean political 
importance. The doctrine of the anointment of sovereigns served his 
schemes of power well. There is a striking analogy between the pro- 
ceedings of Vladimir in 980 and in 088. In 080 he had sent Bobrynia 
to erect in Novgorod the idol of Peroun ; in 988 he sends lakime, a 
Greek priest from Khorsoun, to Novgorod again, but this time to 
destroy Peroun. 

We have now studied the cult of Peroun closely, and can trace two 
stages in it. First, until the reign of Vladimir, Peroun is a kind of 
family fetish or military god, adored by a group of warriors attached 
to the family. Later, when this family becomes more powerful, and 
gains in political significance and influence, Peroun becomes a kind of 
head-god. 

This second movement in the evolution of Peroun’s cult was crossed 
by the introduction of Christianity. If Peroun’s evolution had con- 
tinued, he would perhaps have become irar^p dv5p<ov t< 6wv t«, and if 
he really was the god of thunder, as some suppose, he would have 
presented a striking analogy to Zeus. 

In his most brilliant period, when Vladimir erected in Kiev a magni- 
ficent idol of him, Peroun was surrounded by five other divinities : 
Khors, Dajbog, Stribog, Semargl, and Mokosh. We may say that we 
know nothing about these accessory gods.** 

The only important text we have that throws some light on the 
character of these gods, is the SUyvo o Polkou Jgorevi. This famous 
poetical monument of old Russian literature is the work of a scholar 
who stood in close relation to the princes and their comitatus? He 
composed a kind of poetical paper on the political conditions of Russia 
in his time. He introduced into his work the names of our pagan gods 
and, quite Uke his Byzantine models, made use of rhetorical figures. 
The text is very intricate, and I cannot undertake to give a fuU inter- 
pretation of the parts which are pertinent to our study. But if the 
Slovo is obscure when speaking of Stribog or Dajbog, it is, pn the 
contrary, quite clear when it calls a great prince the grandson of 
Dajbog. As a member of the drougina, the author was certainly weH 
informed about the whole generation of Riourikovitchi ; perhaps he 
had acquired his knowledge from poetical tradition, from song^ of 
the mihtary hasany at the prince’s feasts. It is quite characteristic that 
Ke speaks of precisely those gods whom Vladimir had exposed to the 

* The (ddest vita, published by Professor Sobolevski, 1. o. 

* On these gods see L. L^r, MyOv^ogw slave, pp. Ill sq., and 238-0. 

* See Professor Jdanov, Works, vol. i, pp. 353-5. 
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popolar view. Volos, €om Vladimir hs^ i&t included iu'hk pan?' 
theon, is mentioned by the /S2ooo oidy os the grandfather oif j^l^alar 
poets and singers {fM^any or hcflawy)'^ ' The author seems to considw 
him a peaceful god and a patron of arts. » 

We must now pass on to a third period in the evolution of ancient 
pagan gods. It is a period of decay and peculiar literary survival. 
The heathen gods did not vanish in the light of CSiristianity. We 
meet them again, transformed by it, when we study the sermons and 
other works whose aim it was to destroy the last survivalB of paganism.^ 

This polemical literature has its traditions and consists almost entirely 
of compilations ; for our Slavonic preachers borrowed profusely from 
Byzantine sources or Russian annals. 

These writings represent our gods as demons. We see that demons 
figure imder the names of Peroim, Dajbog, Khors, Volos, from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. In a text. The, Peregrinations of 
the Haig Virgin in Hdl, demons are called Peroun, Volos, Khors. In 
another text, The Discourse of Three Saints, it is said that there are two 
angels of thunder ; the Hellene Peroun and the Jewish EJiors. In a 
Tcheck text of the fifteenth century the writer says : ‘ l^et us leave 
these sins with Veles.’ In another Tcheck text of the fourteenth 
century, the author exclaims : ‘ What demon, what Veles has set him 
against me 7 ’ A Tcheck translator (sixteenth century) of the Eccle- 
siastes by Jesus Sirach says : ‘ Go to Veles,’ for ‘ Go to the devil.’ 
A Russian text of the sixteenth century calls a witch by the name of 
the goddess Mokosh.^ 

A close study of demonological writings of the Middle Ages would^- 
perhaps elucidate this strange destiny of the pagan gods. It seems 
certain that, in the very hottest of their strife against paganism, wheit , 
Christianity was introduced, the Christian preachers did not deny 
the existence of pagan gods, but simply opposed to them the Christian 
God and tried by every means to depreciate and humiliate them. 
Hence sprang the habit of considering these gods as demons.^ It is 
a curious fact that the destruction of ancient pagan idols was followed 
by special rites. We have seen that the gods Volos and Peroun were 
tl^wp into the Dnieper ; the Peroun of Novgorod was thrown into 
the Volkhov, and the Christian author of our Annals naively rdates 
(hat Peroun spoke as he floated, and even quotes his words.^ As the 

^ This literatoie has been studied by Mr. Azboukine in the Bussian PMMogkai 
Messenger, vols. xxviii, zxxri, xxzrii, xxxviii, and xxxir. 

* AU these passages ace to be found in every Slavonio mythology. See L. lAger. 
posntn. 

* Peroun is called a demon even in the oldest vAa of St. Vladimir. See text 
by Sobolevsld, L o. 

* See Annats, years 98$ and 991. 
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spot where Peroun stdbd was, in the eyes^ Christians, a place of 
abomination, it had to be purified by the performance of some rite ; and, 
in all countries of the world, to throw an object into water is an act 
of purification. 

The idea that pagsm gods are demons was taken by the Russian 
learned men out of Greek literature, which was evidently their principal 
source of knowledge. I remember, for instance, that in one of the 
miracles of St. Nicolas, when he destroys the temple of Artemide, he 
^is said to fight against the demon Artemis.^ We may, perhaps, discover 
the literary current through which this idea glided into the old litera* 
ture. It is known that the Bulgarian Manicheism, the so-called Bogo* 
milism, took a great interest in the study of evil spirits. All the 
Cosmos seemed a struggle between the good and the evil principle, 
between God and Satan. A Slavene tale which throws considerable light 
on Bogomilism calls the devil Dabog, which corresponds to the Russian 
Dajbog.* The Discourse of Three Saints, where Peroun and Khors are 
supposed to be angels of thunder, is a Bogomilic text. It is very possible 
that Bogomilism diffused over all Slavonic lands the names of Slavonic 
gods under this new aspect, whereas in the times of heathendom these 
gods were only known among a few definite tribes. 

Therefore, if, as we have seen, the Tcheck or other Eastern Slavonic 
writers know the names of Russian gods, it does not by any means 
imply, as has been believed, that these gods are pan-Slavonic. Simi- 
larly, if a Novgorodian writer knows the name of the Baltic god 
Svorogitch, it does not imply that Svorogitch is a Russian god. 

I have myself, in translating the chronicle Malala, put Svorog in place 
of Hephestos, and Dajbog in place of Helios. Professor Jagic supposes 
that Hephestos is called Svorog because the very name Svorog resem- 
bles the word for ‘ to cook ’, or ‘to boil ’, which made the translator 
think of the Egyptian Hephestos.® Hence different writers against 
paganism call Svorog the god of fire. I therefore venture to say that 
the idea of considering our ancient gods as peisonifications of different 
powers of nature — Peroun as thunder, Dajbog as the sun, Svorog or 
Svorogitch as fire, and so on — is a literary idea.* This same view 
has of old been applied to the Greek and Roman gods, and, in any case, 
we must remember once for all that we can only make use of Christian 
sources for the knowledge of pagan gods after a complete study o5 
Christian literature in relation to paganism. 

The Christian literature with its ideas about demonology and g(3ds 

•* See my study, ‘St. Nicolas and Artemis of Ephesos,’ FolMore, v, pp. 111-12. 

* Professor Jagic, ‘Mythologischo Skizzen,’ Archiv fur Slaviache Philologie, 

iv, pp. 11-13. * ‘Mythologische Skizzen,’ 1. c., p. 426. 

* To my knowledge no indication of such a view on our gods is earlier than tho 
fifteenth century. 

C.K.^I 
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as dem«its of nature, haa saved the names of tfiese gods from oblivion ; 
but it gives us only the current ideas ^^the cultured classes about these 
gods, and not those of the nation at £^e. 

That all that has been written against paganism is taken from 
literary sources and not f roih direct intercourse with the people, appears 
clearly from the fact that the voiters speak quite differently about the 
gods and the popular religion, about which we know from the study 
of modem rites and customs. 

In speaking about gods they sometimes attribute to the Russians 
such gods as Dyi (Ae>i^) or Diva (JhiBa) who, as Professor Jagio has 
shown, are nothing but the genitive Dios from Zeus, and Demeter with 
the omission of Meter. On the other hand, whenever they speak of rites 
and customs, they give correct details and insist upon their knowledge 
as eye-witnesses. In their struggle against paganism the authors of 
such works have invented a special word, ‘double-faith.’ They say 
that the new Christians {aku o mau) secretly confess their old belief. 
They insist on the duty of a Christian not to cleave to the old pagan 
rituals, but to give them up entirely and to cease offering sacrifices. 
We must note — ^and this is particularly important — that they persuade 
the people to address themselves always not to the creatures but to 
their Creator, which means that the people should not implore ‘ nature ’ 
nor try to force her by means of magic to serve their interests, but 
should simply believe in the power of the Creator who is sole master 
on earth. The preachers say that famines, fires, and all other calamities 
are punishments of God to man. A special treatise was composed on 
fine weather, and on the punishments of God : ‘ Saith the Lord, the 
wicked shall seek for Me and shall not find Me, because they do not 
wish to walk in My paths, but foUow vain demons and honour the -, 
work of their own hands.’ If men will repudiate their old ways and 
rituals, they may expect to be richly rewarded : ‘ If we reject all this 
wickedness, Grod will give us, as to His children, forgiveness and send 
us rain in time, and our barns shall be full with com, and our casks 
shall overrun with wine, &c. . . .’ Such exhortations become par- 
ticularly violent and frequent in times of famine or any other popular 
calamity. Our chroniclers speak of such crises that happened over 
a century after the baptism of the Buss. The people, in moments of 
distress, sought with particular faith the aid of sorcerers and magicians, 
koudiesniki and volkhvi, or accused them, on the contrary, of being the 
authors of their misery, and burnt them. In either case the Church 
expounded to them the theory about the opposition of the creature and 
the Creator, and exhorted them to offer prayers to the Creator ths>t He 
should direct the creation for the welfare of the people.^ 

* Azboukine in the Russian Philological Messenger, xxxv, p. 230. 

' See Anruds, yean 1024 and 1074. 
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All these considerations make it evident that the Christian writers 
lived amongst a people who believed in the most rudimentary 

agricultural magic. 

In this paper I have no intention of dilating upon the popular religion 
of the ancient Slaves. I have done it to a certain extent in my book 
oti Spring Songs and Cttstoms, but I believe that, by studying the question 
of gods, we should make a forward step in the comprehension of 
ancient Slavonic religion. These gods appear as something hetero- 
geneous in the popular religion, but still we cannot affirm that their 
origin is unconnected with that of the popular religion. The Slaves 
had a multitude of gods. The Arabian writer, Ibn Fazlan, tells us of 
numerous Russian gods he saw on the Volga ; and Tietmar says about 
the Baltic Slaves : * Quot regiones sunt in his partibus, tot templa 
habentur, et simulacra demonorum singula ab infidelibus coluntur * 
(vi. 25). And it is not the penates he alludes to. Ibn Fazlan also 
speaks of gods and not penates. Helmold even insists on the idea 
that the gods are not penates : ‘ Praetor penates et idola quibus 
singula oppida redundabant ’ (i. 163). Peroun, Volos, and other 
gods were bom in the enormous family of Slavonic gods. Their 
future was more brilliant because of their political importance, but 
their origin was obscure and humble. 

The question now arises : In what relation did the gods we have studied 
stand to popular religion ? My researches hitherto have not cafried 
me far enough to find this relation. It is only clear to me that these 
gods do not actually represent anything initial, and that, whatever was 
their original form, their further development was determined by the 
/nilitary and commercial situation of the people. 

.li!. 
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In an JStude philologique sur lea noms proprea de Vlrlande et de la 
Orande-Bretagne the Abb^s Foubbi^ibe maintained that the early history 
of these islands showed traces of the cult of the sun and human saorifice, 
brought, as earlier to Greece (cf. p. 183), from Palestine by emigrant 
Danites. He enforced his conclusions by showing in the place-names 
of Great Britain and Ireland connexion with Hebrew sources, especia^y 
with the tribe of Dan and its worship of Baal ; finding, for example, 
Djui in the names Thames, Tamar; Baal in Belfast, Belper; and in 
Ely, Halifax, the prophet Elijah. 
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In a Note on Clodia and Epona, M. Salomon Reinach showed that 
both on the coast of Latium and in Rome there existed archaic statues 
of horsewomen ; the Roman one was called Cloelia, which is an 
epithet meaning ‘famous’ or ‘brilliant’ and gave rise to the well- 
known legend of early Roman history. Such figures are proved, by 
the discovery of an archaic terra-cotta statuette at Lusoi in Arcadia, 
to represent the Arcadian horse-goddess, coupled with the horse-god 
whose cult, according to Dionysios, was introduced into Latium by 
the Arcadians (Poseidon Hippios). When the Gauls found it necessary 
to represent, by sculpture their riding goddess Epona, they borrowed 
from Rome the archaic type of Cloclia, i.e. the Arcadian type of the 
horse-goddess, represented by anthropomorphism as a horsewoman. 
So the type of the Celtic Epona is of Arcadian origin, the way from 
Arcadia to Gaul having passed through Rome. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

By W. SANDAY 

In opening the business of this section our first thought is of those 
distinguished men whose loss we are all feeling, who have dropped 
out of our ranks almost on the threshold of the Congress itself. 
Prof. A. Dieterich, Prof. O. Pfleiderer, and M. Jean R^ville. Two 
of the three were not only devoted to the special line of studies 
which this Congress represents, but were also intimately connected 
with its organization. M. Jean Reville was permanent secretary of 
the Congress, which was greatly indebted to his zeal for its foundation 
and for its prosperity. He had been editor of the Revue de VHisUnre 
des Religions since 1884, and he had contributed actively b^ his 
writings, such as La Religion d Rome sous les Sivires (1884), Les 
Origines de Vi!piscopat (1894), and Le quatrieme ^Ivangile (1900), to 
the studies of our own section. Prof. Dieterich had in a manner 
entered upon the inheritance of his father-in-law Hermann Usener, 
who had been in a still larger sense one of the founders of these 
studies ; he too had enriched them by a series of monographs 
{Abraatae, 1891 ; Nekyia, 1893 ; Rine Mithra^liturgie, 1903 ; Mutter 
Erde and Sommertag, the first a paper read at the Basel Congress ; 
both were published in 1905); at the time of his death he was 
editor of the Archiv fur Religions- Wissenschcfty a post which he 
had held and filled with great energy and efficiency since the 
reconstruction of the Archiv in 1904. We had hoped that he would 
preside over the section of Greek and Roman religion ; and we can 
see from his writings that he always hewl in view the bearing of his 
researches upon Christianity. Prof Otto Pfleiderer was not quite so 
intimately associated with the special aims of the Congress ; he was 
primarily a religious philosopher and a historian of religious thought; 
but he too was deeply interested in Comparative Religion, and his 
latest book Religion und Religionen (1906) came directly under that 
head. His help in this section would have been very welcome. 
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A brief retrospect like this of those who, i? they had lived, would 
have been sure to take a prominent part in our discussions, reminds 
us how many shades and degrees of appropriateness there are to the 
particular lines of a Congress on the History of Religions. I must 
myself do what I can to follow the hints thus suggested. My duty, 
as I understand it, is to give a rapid survey, which alone is possible, 
of the literature of our subject since the last Congress four years ago. 
Our section is headed ‘ Christianity ’ ; but that does not of course 
mean Christianity in all its aspects, but rather those specially related 
to the History of Religion. It will be seen at once that this involves 
a certain amount of overlapping with other sections. I shall have 
to consider what the literature of other sections contributes to the 
study of Christianity ; and then I shall also have to consider the data 
which Christianity supplies to the broader subject of the History of 
Religion. From the point of view of Christianity itself, and taking 
my stand in its First Age or period of Origins, I shall have (1) to 
work back through its antecedents ; (2) then to speak of its sur- 
roundings ; (3) to take up the literature of Christian Origins ; 
(4) to follow its subsequent development and history. 

In attempting this survey, I must hope to be forgiven for simply 
repeating what for many here will be matter of elementary know- 
ledge. I suppose that is really what a survey is intended to be, 
I am afraid there is not much more that a survey can be in its 
present hands. 

1. Antecedents . — The antecedents of Christianity at once open up 
to us long vistas — the longest and the most direct of course that which 
connects it with the Old Testament and with the Religion of Israel ; 
but this again is coming more and more to involve us also in the 
history of other religions which from time to time have exercised an 
influence upon that religion. The four yeai*s that we are chronicling 
have seen active discussions under these heads. And the most dis- 
tinctive and characteristic feature in these discussions may be said to 
have come specially from the side of the History of Religion. 

* It may be convenient to call our periods Olympiads. We may do 
so the more appropriately because, by a fortunate coincidence, the 
meetings of our Congress synchronize with the revived Olympic 
Games. So far as the Old Testament is concerned, the particular 
Olympiad which it falls to me to review found the field in possession 
of Wellhausen and his school. The period happens to include a 
number of works which may be taken to represent a sort of gathering 
in of the harvest of a whole period of investigations conducted on 
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Wellhausen's lines. I^is holds good not only in respect to Well- 
hausen himself and his more immediate followers and disciples, but 
also with respect to a number of independent writers, older and 
younger, who have been convinced by his arguments and who have 
given their adhesion to his general scheme. 

From Wellhausen we have new editions both of his Prolegomena 
(1905) and of his laraelitische und Jiidische Geschvchte (1906), with 
a sketch covering the same ground as the latter in KuUur d. Gegen- 
wart (1906). Bernhard Stade had been almost a lieutenant or 
second in command to Wellhausen ; no one had done more to work 
out and popularize his ideas. It was therefore an event of con- 
siderable importance when he was able to bring out the first volume 
of his much expected Biblische Theologie d. Alien Testaments in 1905, 
and the hopes that had been formed of it were not disappointed. 
It had just the quality of ripeness which might have been anticipated 
for it. Unhappily it was a first volume doomed to remain without 
a second, as the writer was cut off' in the midst of his active labours 
within a year. By the side of Stade's comprehensive work stand 
smaller treatises by Giesebrecht (1904i), Marti, and Lohr (both 1906). 
All these works deal with the religion of Israel, and all are marked 
by the sobriety, moderation, and general ripeness of which I have 
spoken. * 

For us in England it was of special value that the extra volume of 
Hastings's Dictionary of the Bible, which came out in 1904, contained 
an article on ‘ The Religion of Israel ’, by Dr. E. Kautzsch, which was 
of the dimensions of a treatise, and that no small one. It would 
have been impossible to have a more admirable or more weighty 
summary of the work done upon this subject in recent years. I would 
take this opportunity to say that I hope that all our younger English 
students will make a point of grounding themselves thoroughly in 
this article as a solid foundation not only for the study of the Old 
Testament but of all that depends upon the Old Testament; in other 
words, of Christianity as a whole. I may also perhaps be allowed to 
remark in passing, for the benefit of our foreign guests, that a large 
proportion of the work done in this country during the last ten years 
or more, and not a little of that which may be expected in the near 
future, has found and is likely to find its way into dictionaries. This 
is partly due to the great energy and organizing ability of the editors 
of these dictionaries, but also to the fact that a dictionaty offers 
a convenient opening to students who are conscious that their country 
is somewhat in arrears, and who are anxious to make up for lost 
ground. At the same time it would be ungrateful not to recognize 
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the great amount of help received in these ^ctionaries from foreign 
scholars, of which the article of Kautzsch just referred to is a splendid 
example. I am only glad to think that the same volume also bears 
satisfactory testimony to the activity and zeal of our own scholars, 
a zeal that is not confined to the reproduction of what is already 
known, but is also bent upon the quest for new knowledge. 

In this country we may take as typical my colleague Dr. Driver’s 
commentary on Genesis (1906), which seems to me (if I may venture 
to say so) quite a model in its kind, and I am glaid to think that it is 
one of many that we now possess from his hands. I also hear high 
praise of Mr. MacNcile’s Exodus in the same series. I may complete 
this slight sketch by referring to Comill’s largely re-written Ein- 
leitung in d. A. T. (1905), and to Budde’s Geach. d. aUhebrdisch. 
Literatur (1906) in the series of Handbooks on the Literatures of the 
East. This book of Budde’s may be taken as summing up the 
literary treatment of the Old Testament in much the same way in 
which Kautzsch sums up the treatment of its religion. The total 
result was really a combination of literary and historical criticism 
mainly within the limits of Israel itself. 

So far I have spoken of what may be called the main stream of 
scholarly production. But in the period with which we are concerned 
another voice has been strongly heard — the voice of the Assyrio- 
logists. The movement had been gi-owing for some time, but 
gradually, and it had for the most part been confined to a few of 
the more advanced scholars, until two events gave it a sudden 
notoriety. Both these belong more strictly to the period before that 
of which I am speaking. One was the famous ‘ Babel-Bibel ’ con- 
troversy, which broke out in the year 1902 over a lecture by 
Friedrich Delitzsch, was at its height throughout the year 1903, 
and began to subside in 1904. The other event was the publication 
of the Code of Hammurabi, king of Babylon towards the end of the 
third or beginning of the second millennium b. c. This C!ode, in- 
scribed upon a block of black diorite, was discovered by the French 
explorers at Susa early in 1902, and was published with commendable 
promptitude in the same year. It was soon made accessible in other 
languages. Both these events took hold on the public imagination, 
and naturally gave an impulse to the theories which the Assyriologists 
had already begun to formulate. My present audience will not need 
to be reminded that the leader in the movement — the main move- 
ment, as distinct from episodes to which I have referred — was Dr. Hugo 
Winckler, Professor in the University of Berlin, wh^ had been 
actively propounding his theories all through the nineties, a)id had 
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made some distinguish^ converts or part-converts in this country as 
well as elsewhere. In our period he has found vigorous and efficient 
allies in A. and J. Jeremias, the former of whom published an 
elaborate work Das AUe Testament im Lichte des Alien Orients in 1904 
and a revised and enlarged edition in 1906. Winckler and his allies 
arc extraordinarily prolific in ideas, extending over many fields, 
chronology, geography, archaeology, history, and in particular the 
history of religion. One significant adhesion has been lately received. 
Dr. I. Benzinger brought out last year a completely re-written edition 
of his Hebrdische Archdologie^ embodying many of the new ideas. 
The impulse in this case was given not only by the writings of the 
Assyriologists, but still more by prolonged residence in the E6i8t, 
stimulating what was felt to be a more oriental way of looking at things. 

While these literary developments were going on in Europe, 
Winckler himself was engaged last year in remarkably successful 
explorations on the site of Boghaz-Koi, the ancient capital of the 
Hittites. A preliminary account of his discoveries has been given in 
the Mitteil. d. Deutsch. Orient-GeseUschaft (Dec. 1907). They are 
said to be comparable in importance with the discovery of the Tell 
el-Amarna tablets in 1888, and to illustrate in a striking way the 
political relations and culture of the East about the year 1400 b. c. 
As I am speaking of discoveries, I must needs refer to the surprising 
light which suddenly and quite recently has been thrown on the early 
history of the Jewish Diaspora by documents found near Assuan, on 
the site of the ancient Elephantine^ some of which have been published 
in this country by Sayce and Cowley, and others even more important 
in Germany by Dr. E. Sachau. Those who are not already aware 
of the fact may be glad to know that three closely packed lectures on 
the gains from recent archaeological researches and discovery, from 
the pen of Dr. Driver, are to be published shortly. They were 
delivered in the spring of this year under the new Schweich 
foundation, which is administered by the British Academy. I only 
regret that the work entailed by these lectures, and other public 
duties, have prevented Dr. Driver from taking the active part that 
he would otherwise naturally have taken in the present Congress. • 

Dr. Sayce, I need not say, is an Assyriologist of long standing. 
He may rightly claim that research is coming round to his field *of 
study. And another colleague and friend of mine. Dr. Cheyne, I wish 
indeed could be here to speak for himself. He will, I am sure, have 
the sympathy of all in the serious illness which keeps him away. He 
has always, (seen in the forefront of progress, and has been one of the 
very first to greet new knowledge of every kind. He brought out 
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last year Traditions and Belies of Ancient* Israel^ a very original 
running commentary on the Book of Genesis, giving special promi- 
nence to ethnology and geography and to drastic textual criticism. 
I may also mention here a small and popular but important book, 
Bible Problems (1904), which belongs partly to this head and partly 
to the New Testament. 

I spoke of Benzinger's conversion as signihcant. Some might think 
still more so the remarkable excursion into the field of theology of 
P. Jensen, who is one of the most courageous and learned of those 
who have broken their teeth on the Hittite language. He published 
in 1906 the first volume, in more than a thousand pages, of a work 
entitled Das GUgameschepos in der Weltliteratur, the effect of which 
is intended to show that not only the greater part of the Old 
Testament, but even the substance of the Gospels themselves, are but 
faint echoes of the old Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh (corresponding 
to the biblical Nimrod) and the Plood. These strange doctrines 
are said to have made one convert in Jensen’s fellow- Assyriologist 
Zimmem ; but I greatly fear that for the rest they are likely to 
be preached to an unbelieving and perverse generation. By his own 
admission Jensen is gifted with a very fertile imagination, and with 
him imagination takes the form of extreme quickness to perceive 
analogies, which is apparently combined with some reluctance to 
criticize them. The consequence is an elaborate construction which 
seems to be built on the principles made classical by Fluellen : 

lliere is a river in Macedon ; and there is also moreover a river at 
Monmouth. . . . ’Tis so like as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is 
salmons in both. 

I must not go out of my own sphere ; and I ought to confess that 
I have not myself read Jensen’s book ; I only know it through what 
appears to be a very good review by Hans Schmidt in TheoL 
Bimdschau. But I would venture to make two suggestions to the 
Assyriologists : (1) that it might be well to be rather more severe in 
deciding what are valid analogies and what are not ; and (2) when 
they come to the New Testament, that it is important for them to 
make clear to themselves precisely what they mean by mythology, 
and precisely in what relation the supposed mythology stands to the 
New Testament documents. I do not doubt myself that mythology 
has entered into the New Testament, e. g. into the description of the 
Mother and Child in Rev. xii. But it is a very different thing to 
explain mythologically the contents of leading Synoptic documents, 
such as the Mark-Gospel or Q. 
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One of the most plealing examples of the influence of Assyriology 
on Old Testament problems that has come in my way is B. Baentsch, 
AUorientalischer und Igraelitischer Momtheismus (1906). And yet 
I hardly think that this is likely to effect so great a change in current 
opinion as its author appears to suppose. Some of the points which 
he takes up from Winckler I should be glad to see established, 
especially that about the solar aeons and about the tendencies towards 
Monotheism in Babylonia as well as Egypt. And I can well believe 
that, as Volz is also contending {^Mose, 1907) and Dr. Burney (in 
Joum. of Theol. Studies, 1908), more should be set down to the work 
of Moses than has often been done in recent years. But I doubt if 
the general conception of religious evolution in the Old Testament 
period will be greatly changed. Within our period would also fall 
David u. sein Zeitalter (1907) by the same WTiter, which I have 
not seen. 

Another instance of an Old Testament scholar influenced by 
Assyriology and other oriental studies, but steering an independent 
course midway between the two main parties (Wellhausen and the 
Assyriologists), is supplied by Gunkel. Gunkel’s most important 
work would fall in previous periods ; we have from him a 
sketch of the Literature of Israel in Die Knltur der Gegenwart 
(1906), broadly planned and freshly apprehended. But an even 
more notable production — I suppose one may say, from Gunkel’s 
school — is Dr. Hugo Gressmann’s Ursprung der israelitisch-judischen 
Eschatologie (1905). This is a very vigorous and able piece of work, 
sometimes perhaps pushed rather to an extreme, and is especially 
interesting for its bearing on the history of New Testament termino- 
logy and ideas. It is well that we should be reminded of the important 
caution that the first extant mention of an idea is very often far from 
being its first real appearance in the course of history. And another 
fruitftil suggestion or reminder of Gressmann’s is that what we have 
before us (e. g. in important passages like Dan. vii. 13, 14) is only 
a fragment of a larger and more comprehensive conception. For the 
ultimate root of the ideas that he investigates Gressmann often goes 
outside Israel, and the tendency of his book is to multiply the threads* 
which connect the religion of Israel with other Oriental religions. 

I cannot do more than mention the interesting and searching 
questions that are being raised almost as I write by Prof. Eerdmans 
of Leyden in the two parts that have so far appeared of his Alttesta- 
nventliche Studien (1908) and in the August and September numbers 
of The Expositor. Prof. Eerdmans propounds new and enterprising 
views as to the Exodus and the early condition of Israel. He seems 
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to deny the common opinion that the Israelites can be rightly 
described as nomads at the time of their entrance into Palestine. 
But I see that the challenge which he throws down is already taken 
up by Prof. G- Adam Smith in the pages of The ExpoaUor, 

With Gressmann we naturally pass over from the Old Testament to 
the New. For the space between the Testaments I suppose that the 
most considerable event that 1 have to record is also one of the most 
recent, the publication of Dr. Charles’s two volumes (one containing 
text, and the other containing translation and commentary) of the 
Testaments of the XII Patriarchs (1908). At last we have a standard 
edition of this significant and characteristic book, which is at once so 
rich in illustration of the Christian writings and so worthy a monument 
of (in the main) the better side of Judaism. With these volumes we 
have also the close of the long series which Dr. Charles has dedicated 
to the elucidation of this extra-canonical Jewish literature. It is 
superfluous to say that our debt to him in this country is immense. 
If over all this ground the English scholar is not only as well but even 
better equipped than his neighbours, it is pre-eminently to Dr. Charles 
that the credit is due. I am glad to be able to add that in conjunc- 
tion with other scholars he is preparing a complete Corptia of this 
literature. 

Another event that we all heartily welcome is the appearance of 
a second edition, revised and largely reconstructed, of Bousset’s 
Religion d. Judentums (1906). The only fact which makes this event 
of less capital importance is that the edition is the second and not the 
first (the first came out in 1903). Dr. Bousset is one of the most 
indefatigable and prolific writers of the rising generation ; and we are 
glad that he should be, because his writings are all distinguished not 
only by great knowledge and lucidity, but by real interest in religion 
and by a very laudable effort after objectivity. He also seems to me 
to have marked skill in indicating problems and throwing out 
suggestions for their solution. The Jildische Efschatohgie of P. Volz, 
of wlpch we naturally think along with Bousset, belongs to the date 
of his first edition, and so is outside our limits. Perhaps I should 
mention here the second edition of Schlatter, Geschichte Israels von 
Alexander d. Grossen bis Hadrian (1906), a book that we are glad to 
have for the convenient period which it covers, though it probably 
contains not a little that is more ingenious than sound. I do not 
speak of it from personal knowledge. 

There has been a good deal of discussion in recent years about the 
comparative value of the two Books of Maccabees. The impulse 
was given by B. Niese in 1900, and an important article surveying 
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the whole question by* Wellhausen appeared in the GotHnghche 
Nachrichten for 1905. In this connexion too I should note Mr. £. R. 
Sevan's excellent history of the [Home of Seleucus (1902)] and 
Jermalem under the High Priests (1904). If we may judge from the 
reviews, it does not seem as though we need trouble ourselves much 
over the so-called Samaritan text of Joshua ; but I ought perhaps to 
mention the comprehensive work on the Samaritans by Dr. James A. 
Montgomery (1907). 

Before leaving this section, I must not fail to recall the welcome 
increase in the activity of Jewish scholars, bringing out of their 
stores to enrich the common stock of knowledge. A better survey of 
this activity than I can give will be found, fiom the pen of Mr. G. H. 
Box, in the current (September) number of the RetAew of Theology 
and Philosophy. Add to the list of available books Oesterley and 
Box, The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (1907). We have 
not yet perhaps quite succeeded in striking a balance between the 
Jewish contribution and the Christian ; but that will come in due 
course. 

2. Surtmmdwgs. — ^The student of the surroundings or (as we may 
call it) the nidus of Christianity is at the present time in a position 
of great advantage both absolutely and in comparison with the s^te 
of things a few years ago. For externals, he has Schiirer, brought up 
to date by unremitting labour ; for within six years of the completion 
of the third edition, itself greatly enlarged upon its predecessors, 
a fourth edition has already begun to appear (end of 1907). For 
the inner history of contemporary Judaism, he has the second edition 
of Bousset, just referred to. For Graeco-Roman religion he has the 
itaasterly survey by Wissowa (in Iwan Muller’s HancUmch, 1902) with 
the detailed account of Roman religion in the same volume. The 
older book by Aust (1899) was also very good and was a product of 
the same school. In English we have also older work by Mr. Warde 
Fowler, and brief but attractive sketches by Mr. J. 1*. Carter (1906) 
and Mr. Cyril Bailey (1907). Dr. Famell has continued his great 
work on the Cults of the Greek States with two more volumes* 
(iii and iv) in 1907, and there is much relevant matter in his Evolu- 
tion of Religion (1905); Miss Jane Harrison’s Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion was earlier (1903), but she too contributed 
a Brief sketch of the subject in 1905 ; Dr. O. Gruppe’s vast collection 
of material (2 vols., also in Iwan Muller) dates from 1906. 

Another masterly siirvey of Graeco-Roman thought and religion, 
with especial reference to the rise of Christianity, is that by Dr. Paul 
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Wendland, which came out in Lietzmann's Randbuch xum N, T. in 
1907. Along with this should be read an older paper by Wendland, 
Christentum uni Hellenianms in ihren litteraHschm Beziehungen 
(1902); and with both should be compared a very able paper by 
Dr. P. Corssen* liber Begriff und Wesen dea HeUentamm in the June 
number of the Zeitachrift f&r die nevieat. Wiasenacturft for the present 
year. Dr. Corssen has several criticisms of Wendland in regard to 
which I am inclined to think that he is right, especially where he 
demurs to the stress laid on the * isolation' of Philo. No doubt 
Philo does bulk large in history, and he does appear to be isolated ; 
but that is mainly because so much of his voluminous writings has 
survived, while the links that would have connected them with other 
literature of the kind have perished. Schiirer, Bousset, Wissowa, and 
Wendland make up a quaternion of writings that are of the greatest 
value for the study of the environment of Christianity. The English 
reader also has access to three interesting books : Dill, Roman Society 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (1904); Bigg, The Churcli'a Tosh 
under the Roman Empire (1905); and Mahaflfy, The Silver Age of the 
Greek World (1906). All who know the writings of Dr. Bigg, with 
their wonderful chai'm of thought and expression, will know what we 
have lost in him. 

6ne of the questions that have been actively discussed in the period 
before us is the question as to the influence, direct or indirect, of the 
further East upon early Christianity. This influence may be sought 
in three main directions; it may have come from Babylonia, from 
Persia, or from as distant a region as India. For Babylonian in- 
fluences a wide period lies open; they may go back to quite pre?* 
historic times, or they may have filtered in more gradually during 
the period of the Hebrew monarchy, or they may have poured in 
with a broader stream during the exile. Persian influences will have 
made themselves felt chiefly in the later period of the exile. In 
either case the direct impact will have been upon Hebraism or 
Judaism, and it will be through these channels that ideas and 
tendencies reached downwards to Christianity. On Babylonian in- 
'fluence the literature is abundant ; on Persian, there is a repertory 
of materials by Boklen (1902), which however appear rather to need 
siting. Pfleiderer, Cheyne, Bousset, and Gressmann are all inclined 
to lay stress on Persian influence, which is also advocated by Prof. 
L. H. Mills {Zarathustra, the Achaemenids and laraely 1905-6). 

Indian influence stands more by itself, and those who assume 
it would suppose that it was in more immediate contact with 
Christianity. It may be remembered that in his Hibbert Lectures 
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(1882) Kuenen rather summed up against the idea* which at that 
time was coming forward. Its principal advocate was Rudolf Seydel 
in several works dating from the early eighties. The hypothesis w&s 
taken up again in a temperate and judicious spirit by Dr. van den 
Bergh van Eysinga in 1904. I confess that I am not myself prepared 
to exclude the possibility of Indian influence. It has to be borne in 
mind that, since the conquests of Alexander and the establishment of 
a Greek kingdom in Bactria, and of a Greek dynasty on the Tigris 
(the Seleucidae), the outposts of western civilization had been pushed 
further east than ever before, and the channels of communication 
between the further East and the West had been multiplied. If 
Greek stories and motifs of stories could travel through to India, then 
by the reverse route Buddhist stories might find their way to Antioch 
and Alexandria* and, if to Antioch and Alexandria, also to Palestine. 
I cannot say that I have yet sufficiently considered the question to 
form a definite opinion, but it is an important fact that so expert 
a scholar as Oldenberg, in a review of van den Bergh in the Theol, 
LHeraiurzeitutig for 1905, seemed inclined to regard the thesis as 
not proven . 

3. Origins . — When we turn to the more direct consideration of the 
Christian documents and Christian history, we have again to face the 
question where the line is to be drawn and what shall be admitted 
into our survey '’and what shall not. Strictly speaking, everything is 
relevant. If our data are to be sound, they must be based upon 
a right reconstruction of the texts as well as upon a knowledge of 
their history. And not less is it necessary to form a right idea 
jpf the process by which the Gospels assumed their present shape ; 
they must be analysed into their component parts, and the relation 
of these parts to each other must be determined. All these investiga- 
tions belong to the indispensable ‘ underground work ’, without which 
any attempt to build up a history of Christianity as a religion and in 
relation to other religions must rest upon insecure foundations* And 
yet from our present point of view these branches of the inquiry are 
subordinate and can only be touched upon in passing. 

As to the text of the New Testament, it must suffice to say that 
the great undertaking of Freiherr von Soden makes progress. He 
hqs now finished his first volume, with an immense mass of analytical 
detail and a complete exposition of principle, at least for the Gospels ; 
and we are waiting with the greatest interest to see the application 
of these principles in practice. Along with this should be mentioned 
the new volume of Merx, Markus u. LuJeas^ which came out in 1906 1 
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it is full of original matter, and will be long ))efore it is utilized as 
fully as it deserves. In this country the most important work in 
recent years has been done by Prof. F. C. Burkitt, with his ally 
Mr. P. M. Barnard, especially the admirable edition of the Old-Syriac 
Gknspels {EvangeUon da-Mi^har-reshe) in 1904. I ought also to 
chronicle the completion of the edition of the Bohairic Version at the 
Clarendon Press in 1905. And I should like, if I may, to invite the 
attention of those of our guests from abroad who are interested in 
these matters to a forthcoming article by Mr. C. H. Turner in 
Murray's Concise Dictionary of the Bible, which I believe may be 
expected soon and which will be found to contain a masterly review 
of the subject along with a clear indication of the newer tendencies 
at work among us. There may be other parts of the volume for 
which I should less like to answer; I speak only of what I have 
seen. 

In regard to the Synoptic Problem, the period of which I have 
been speaking has been signalized by the entrance into the arena of 
two leading critics, Wellhausen (1903-1905) and Harnack {Lukas, 
1906 ; Spruche und Reden, 1907 ; cf. Apostelgeschichte, 1908). In 
both cases the problem is attacked with characteristic incisiveneas 
and^energy. Not less noteworthy is the return to his old ground of 
the veteran Bernhard Weiss {(iuelien des Lukas- Evangelkms, 1907 ; 
Q^ellen d. Synopt. Uberlieferung, 1908). It is encouraging that 
these three eminent scholars agree in the main lines of their analysis, 
if we allow for the more extended use of Q (the discourse document) 
postulated by Weiss. The most important question at present sub 
judice is that as to the special source or sources of St. Luke ; on this 
the views of Harnack and Weiss are widely divergent. 

Other weighty contributions to this subject have been made by 
Jiilicher {Eird^u/ng, 1906 ; Ne/ue Linien, 1906) and by Johannes 
Weiss (in Schrften d. N.T,, 1906). Another distinguished veteran. 
Dr. H. J. Holtzmann, has taken up the pen again with much 
advantage in a review of the * Mark Controversy ’ in the Archiv f. 
Rel.-Wiss. for 1907. Altogether the Olympiad has been fruitful in 
[^arching work. I ought also to mention, besides minor productions, 
Mf. W. C. Allen on St. Matthew (1907), a new edition of Zahn's 
Commentary on St. Matthew (1905; ed. 1, 1903), and Loisy's two 
ample volumes on the Synoptics (1907). 

In regard to the Fourth Gospel, in one sense there is, in another 
sense there is not, much progress to record. Broadly speaking, the 
two opposing estimates, the higher and the lower, confront eadi other 
obstinately with very little change. A book or pamj^et on the 
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one side is usually foflowed by a book or pamphlet on the other. 
Among the most recent literature 1 may mention, for the traditional 
view, Zahn'’s impressive Ck>mmentary (1908X Barth, Eiinieihtng(\90S\ 
Lectures by the Dean of Westminster (1908); against, Burkitt, 
Gospel History and Us Transmission (1906), Ernest F. Scott, The 
Fourth Gospely Us Purpose and Theology (1906), two tracts by 
P. W. Schmiedel (1906), and commentaries by Heitmiiller (1907) and 
Walter Bauer (1908). Two valuable works by Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, 
Johcmnme Vocabulary (1905) and Johannine Grammar (1906), are 
analytic collections of material that need not be regarded a.s con- 
troversial ; and as much might almost be said of Mr. H. It. Jackson's 
carefully balanced argument (1906), and of two delicately dis- 
criminating studies by Dr. Lock in The Interpreter for 1907 and 
in Jowm. of Theol. Studies for April of this year. 

An equally sharp division is to be observed between those who 
accept and those who reject the statement attributed to Papias about 
the death of St. John, which has become so prominent in recent years. 
As a rule the conservative writers dismiss it, while the critical writers 
insist upon it. I find myself here rather between the two camps, as 
I cannot satisfy myself that it is safe either to build much upon it or 
to treat it as non-existent. , 

And yet, .although the general position is one for the most part of 
stubborn attack on the one side and stubborn defence on the other, 
the controversy is gradually being brought within narrower limits ; 
the two parties are coming to understand each other better, and the 
antitheses are less extreme. 

I should note in passing, the hypothesis of divided authorship — of 
an older and a later stratum — advocated by Wendt, Dr. C. A. Briggs, 
and Prof, von Dobschutss. I am afraid that I am not yet converted. 

Of the other books of the New Testament, the Acts is once more 
the subject of lively discussion, turning mainly round Hamack’s two 
monographs on the Lucan writings. So far, Harnack has been 
rather in a minority among his own countrymen ; but it is only fair 
to him to say that in this country he has many sympathizers. With^ 
us, it is not only a question of results but of method ; and I confess 
that for myself I prefer Harnack's methods to those of his opponents. 
I believe that the data on which he grounds his case are (within their 
limits) less subjective and more trustworthy than the arguments 
brought on the other side. 

The last four years have been a -comparatively quiet time for the 
criticism of the Pauline and Catholic Epistles. Since Clemen's 
Pauhts (1904), I do not think that there is anything of great impor- 
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tance to chronicle except commentaries (1, 2 Thessalonians, Milligan 
1908, [Wohlenberg, 1903] ; 1 Corinthians, Bachmann, 1906, [Gkiudge, 
1903] ; Galatians, Zahn, 1906 ; Ephesians, &c., Philippians, P. Ewald, 
1906 ; Pastorals, Wohlenberg, 1906 ; St. James, Knowling, 1904 ; 
and other series), also the more general head (St. Paul and Christ) 
that I shall come to presently. 

Apart from the Gospels, the chief centre of critical activity has 
been the Apocalypse. It fell to me to review the recent literature — 
especisdly the English literature — on this book in the Joum. of 
Theol. Studies for July, 1907 ; and, as the subject is secondary for 
our purpose and time is pressing, I may perhaps be allowed to refer 
to that article, without going into further details ; it is supplemented 
and extended in two articles by Arnold Meyer in the 'Pheol. 
RundscJtau also of last year. Two words may be added. One is 
that, since these articles there has appeared a posthumous fragment 
on Apoc. i-iii by Dr. Hort, with an introduction advocating the 
early date 69 a.d. The other remark is that the work on Apoc. 
to which we are all most indebted is Bousset's Commentary, of which 
a new edition came out in 1906 (1st ed. 1896). 

Over all this ground of the New Testament the subject that most 
concerns the historian of religions is the presentment of religious 
ideas. From this point of view we may note as specially chso'acter- 
jstic of the new century and in full svring during the period with 
which we are dealing, the strong appeal that is being made to the 
people as contrasted with the more limited public of scholars to 
which tlie theology of the last century addressed itself. The impulse 
was probably given by the publication of Hamack's famous lectures 
Das Wesen des Christentums in 1900 ; but there was a crowd of 
younger professors and writers who were ready and eager to act upon 
the hint on a more extended scale. Tlie series Religionsgeschichtliche 
VolksMcher was launched in 1904, and the stream has been running 
in swift and full current ever since. The rival series of Biblische ZeU- 
und Str^tfragm^ from a more conservative or conservative-liberal 
point of view, was started a year later and is also carried on with 
much energy. Other series, like Weinel’s Ixbentfragm^ have a 
similar object. I believe that these popular tracts have had and are 
having a wide circulation in Germany. In these islands, too, religious 
discussions always excite a widespread interest; the misfortune^ is 
that popular writers with us are not always so competent as they 
usually are among our neighbours. A heightened religious conscious- 
ness and interest may be taken as a mark of the twentieth century, 
along with a striving after freshness and reality which is not content 
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with simple acquiescence in ancient formulae. It may be understood, 
therefore, that the discussions of which I am about to speak, though 
for the most part originating among scholars, reach ftirther than such 
discussions used to do. The Gospels and the Life and Teaching of 
Christ are in these days the dominant topic ; and if we ask whictf of 
the sub-heads has been most prominent in the last four years, it 
would probably not be wrong to say that it has been what is 
technically called Eschatology. 

In the period preceding the last International Congress at Basel it 
might be said that the leading New Testament topic under discussion 
had been the question as to the title ‘ Son of Man \ By the time 
that the Congress was held that question had nearly worked itself 
out. The upshot was that, while it was fully admitted that in the 
Aramaic of Palestine as it was spoken at the Christian era the phrase 
had come to mean simply ‘man’ or (with the article) ‘the man’, it 
did not by any means follow — as had been supposed in some quarters 
rather hastily at first — that it had not been used by Christ Himself 
and of Himself. It was seen to be difficult to hold any such view in 
face of the evidence which showed it to be deeply rooted in the 
Synoptic as well as in the Johannine tradition, and at the same time 
no less remarkably confined to this and absent from the usage of 
St. Paul afld of the Primitive Church in general. Most scholars had 
come to think that there was a tacit reference to the famous vision 
described in Dan. vii. 18, the Human Figure as contrasted with the 
four Beasts which stood for the four world -empires. There was also 
a general tendency to see the same Figure in the heavenly Judge of 
the Similitudes of the Book of Enoch, who is there too called the 
Son of Man. Dr. Cheyne (in Bible Problems^ 1904) argues that the 
reference was to the Messiah in the form of the archangel Michael ; 
Gressmann, in the book of which I have spoken above (p. 7), connects 
it with ‘ the heavenly man ’ or ‘ the ideal man ’, thinking that ‘ the 
man ’ stood for these fuller phrases much as ‘the day ’ or ‘that day’ 
stood for ‘ the day of the Lord ’, ‘ the day of judgement,’ fir * the 
great day ’. 

But the point that came out most clearly was that in the usage of 
the time the conception was essentially eschatological; it was part, 
and a leading part, of the general conception of the approaching end 
of the world which was dressed out in such vivid colours. And 
whereas in the period before 1904 controversy had turned largely 
round the particular conception of * the son of man ’, in the period 
now before us the whole question of the eschatology of the New 
Testament has been actively debated. I am glad to think that we have 
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on our own programme papers on the subject by two distinguished 
scholars^ which I am sure will be listened to with the greatest 
interest. We are all of us apt to be influenced- by subjective 
impressions, and I confess that for my own part few of the books 
thit have been published during this period have taken a stronger 
hold on me than Schweitzer's Von Reimarm zu Wrede (1906). It is 
a combative book, and has passed rather like a storm-cloud across 
the sky. No doubt it has its faults, as well as its conspicuous merits. 
To discuss these quite freely would leeui me outside the sphere of 
this Congress. The chief mistakes of the book appear to me to be 
two. It does not take sufficient account of the literary criticism of 
the Gospels ; and it does not allow enough for the extent to which 
Christ, in adopting the current ideas of the time, also transformed 
them. I think we may say that the extent to which He did 
transform this particular group of ideas is one of the leading 
problems that the student of the New Testament has to consider. I 
may point out that, while the later writers, St. Paul and St. John, 
practically substituted another group of ideas — or at lesist laid the 
stress upon this other group which they silently withdrew from the 
eschatological — they did not even to the last discard the eschato- 
logical idea edtogether. As late as Phil. iv. 5, St. Paul still puts 
forth the warning, ‘ The Lord is at hand ’ ; and as late^ as 1 John 
ii. 18, St. John writes, * Little children, it is the last hour ; and as 
ye heard that antichrist cometh, even now have there arisen many 
antichrists ; whereby we know that it is the last hour.’ This is a part 
of the problem that must not be lost sight of. 

Among the recent writings which are most helpful to us in 
weighing this and other questions, probably the most valuable are 
those of H. J. Holtzmann. It is a delight to see with what im- 
diminished — nay, accelerated — energy this most experienced of 
scholars makes use of the leisure that he has earned so well. He 
gives us just what experience and knowledge such as his are best able 
to givf us, surveys at once broad and penetrating of one branch 
after another of the department of which he is master. - Perhaps the 
ihost important from our present point of view is his treatise on the 
Messianic consciousness of Christ, Das messianische Bewusstsein Jesu 
(ld07)» which is specially interesting as bringing out the laige amount 
of substantial consent which imderlies the individual diversities of 
apprehension among the scholars of the present time. Dr. Holtzmann 
distributes his favours over a rather huge number of periodicals, but 
one of the most fortunate in this respect — and indeed I may say, one 
of the most fortunate from the point of view of our subject generally — 
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during the period I* am reviewing has been the Protestantuche 

Monatsh^fte. 

Of the burning questions of our time, we might say perhaps that 
the Virgin Birth has been a little less burning them usued. At least 
in this country and in Germany there has been, if I am not mistaUen, 
a certain lull in the discussions. These have been more active in 
America, and especially in the American Journal of Theology. We 
may divide with America the credit of the volume of lectures from 
the conservative side recently (1907) published by Dr. Orr of 
Glasgow, one of our most prolific and able writers on this side. 
I should like also to commend the articles on the subject in Hastings, 
Diet, of Christ and the Gospels^ and an article by Mr. W. C. Allen 
in Interpreter for October, 1905, with the relevant parts of his 
Commentary on St. Matthew. 

Eastwards of the Atlantic, there has been more stir on the subject 
of the Resurrection. On this we have a survey by Holtzmann in 
Theol. Rundschau for 1906. 1 may mention more particularly in 

this connexion works by Arnold Meyer (1905), Voigt (1906), Kirsopp 
Lake (1907, critical and very ingenious), and a series of papers by 
Dr. Orr in Eapositor of the present year. Both the Virgin Birth 
and the Resurrection were discussed by Dr. Cheyne in Bible Problems. 

m 

Another fundamental question that has been freely discussed in 
the last few years is the relation of Christ to St. Paul — and that on 
all its sides, the extent of St. Paul’s knowledge of Christ, his personal 
attitude to Christ, and the relation in which his teaching stands to 
that of Christ. Dr. Knowling’s The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ 
(1905) covers most of the ground. More recently we have had 
a number of suggestive and interesting pamphlets by Julius Kaftan 
(1906), Wrede, Jiilicher, and Aniold Meyer (all in 1907), among 
which that of Jiilicher seems to me especially admirable; and I may 
perhaps be allowed to mention an article of my own at the end of 
vol. ii of the Diet, of Christ and the Gospels. 

Questions bearing on the history of religious ideas naturally come 
up in connexion with the Apocalypse, especially chaps, xii, xiii, 
xix, XX. The pioneer and protagonist in the interpretation of these 
chapters specially from this point of view is Gunkel, who has been 
iqentioued along with others in what has been already said about 
the literature on the book. Reference may also be made to the 
survey in Thecl. Rundschau for 1907. 

4. iMter History. — When we leave behind the period of Origins 
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and pass on to the subsequent development of Christianity, our 
Olympiad has not I believe any single work to show of first-rate 
importance, but in many directions our knowledge has been deepened 
and made more exact, and in some few it has been enriched by new 
materials. 

In the way of general survey there are the two volumes of 
Mgr. Duchesne {Hiatoire Andenne de TjtgUse, 1906-7), the earlier 
portion of which perhaps preserves its engaging simplicity, in part 
at least, by not probing too deeply. Beyond these volumes I do 
not know that there is anything new to chronicle, but only new 
editions. But when we remember that these new editions include 
Hamack's Mission und Ausbreitimg des Christeniums considerably 
enlarged (1906), and also what is described as a complete recasting 
of Loofs's Dogmengeschichte (two parts, 1906), it will be understood 
that the gleanings are by no means to be despised. Though he keeps 
its modest title. Dr. Loofs is obliged to confess that his work has 
really outgrown the limits of a ‘ Leitfaden ’ ; it represents the mature 
views of one who has worked closely at his subject as Professor for 
some two-and-twenty years. 

Really new ground is broken in the posthumous treatise of Lucius, 
Anfange des Heiligenktdts (1904). Lucius and Hegler were two 
young scholars of great promise lost to historical science in the same 
year (1902). 

One of the regions which, especially for us in England, stands out 
in much clearer light than it did is the Syriac-speaking Church with 
its centre at Edessa. We owe this mainly to Prof. Burkitt, who has 
not only gathered together what had been previously made out by 
Tixeront, Duval, and others, but has himself cleared up much that 
was obscure, particularly as to the history of the Syriac Scriptures. 

Another example of the breaking up of comparatively new ground, 
is supplied by the writings of Reitzenstein. Reitzenstein is a classical 
scholen* who has turned his attention to the study of Hellenistic 
Religion, and especially to the so-called Hermetic literature, in which 
Egyptian religion in its Greek dress comes in contact wi% Christianity. 
His Poinumdres (1904) should be read along with a criticism by 
F. Granger in Journ. of Theol. Studies for July, 1907. Another 
fi«sh and instructive work of Reitzenstein's is HeUenistische Wunder- 
erzoMungen (1906), in which much use is made of the Life pf 
Apollonius of Tyana. 

Prof. BoussePs Hauptprobleme d. Gnosis (1907) will, I doubt not, 
mark a real step in advance in the mastering of that intricate subject. 
Carl Schmidt contributes a Coptic version of the so-called First Epistle 
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of Clement of Rome (l508), and G^flRsken an exhaustive and valuable 
commentary on two Greek Apologists, Aristides and Athentigoras 
(1907). 

The most important accession of wholly new material is the re- 
discovery and publication by two Armenian scholars of a work of 
Irenaeus preserved in an Armenian version, ‘ In Proof of the Apostolic 
Preaching ’ (1907). This appeared, with an epilogue and notes by 
Hamack, in Texte u. Untersuchungen. There is no doubt about the 
genuineness of the treatise, which reproduces the characteristic 
teaching of Irenaeus but can otherwise hardly be said to add to what 
we knew before. 

Through the Berlin series of Ante-Nicene Writers we are put in 
possession of admirable editions of Clement of Alexandria (vols. i, ii ; 
Stahlin, 1905, 1906), of the Gnostic works Pistis Sophia and Book of 
Jeu (C. Schmidt, 1905), of writings of Eusebius including the com- 
pletion of the Church History (E. Klostermann, 1906 ; E. Schwartz, 
1908), and of the Acta Archelai (Beeson, 1906). All scholars will 
appreciate the value of these editions, which give them sound tools to 
work with instead of unsound. Among the additions to Teaete u. Unter- 
mchmigen is a portion of the original Greek text of the Chronicle of 
Hippolytus, published for the first time from a Madrid MS. (A. Bauer, 
1905), vending conjectures by Mommsen and other scholars. Another 
elaborate edition is Funk’s Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorumy 
the last and crowning work of a career devoted to learning. 

We must note the removal of Commodian of Gaza from the list of 
African writers of the third century to the middle of the fifth century 
and to Gaul, which appears to be made good by the monograph of 
Father Brewer (1906). For the writers of the fourth century we 
have a number of monographs, which have all advanced our know- 
1, ledge ; e. g. Leipoldt on Didymus the Blind ( Texte u. Untersuchungeriy 
1905), G. Ficker on Amphilochius (1906), Lietzmann on Apollinaris 
of Laodicea {Texte u. Untersuchungeriy 1904), Kiinstle on the con- 
troversy which gathered round Priscillian and his writings. (.<<«<»- 
priscUlianOy 1||05). This last work, although it has certainly advanced 
our knowledge, does not quite seem to have struck the final balance 
of what is to be said for and against Priscillian. To the fourth 
century also belongs the writer known as Ambrosiaster, on whom 
Souter has contributed an exhaustive monograph to the Cambridge 
Texts and Studies (1905). And from Cambridge also proceeds 
Dr. Bum’s edition of Niceta of Bemesiana (1905). On these two 
writers should be read Mr. C. H. Turner’s two papers, which amount 
to a monograph of a very searching kind, in Joum. of Theol. Studies, 
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1906. For the fifth century we have Dr. Lools's admirable collection 
of Nestoriana (1905). For the end of the sixth century we have a Life 
on a large scale of Gregory the Great by Mr. F. H. Dudden (1906). 

In the way of texts^ the Vienna Corpus has been making progress, 
with a new part of Tertullian (Kroymann, 1906), the first part of 
Boethius (S. Brandt, 1906), a new part of St. Augustine (Petschenig, 
1908), and the Quaestiortes of Ambrosiaster (Souter, 1908). I must 
also note the appearance of a further part of Mr. C. H. Turner’s 
monumental work on the Latin Canons in 1907. 

This is as far down the stream of ecclesiastical history as I can 
attempt to go. I must not, however, leave my subject without 
mentioning the comprehensive survey of the Christian Religion, from 
the first beginnings of the Religion of Israel down to the position of 
its leading branches at the present time, in the Kvltur der Gegenwart 
(1906). Among the many able papers which compose this volume 
I suppose that the weightiest, as it is also considerably the longest, 
is the estimate of modern Protestantism by Troeltsch. It is inter- 
esting to compare the full and careful review of this by Kattenbusch 
in Theol. Rundschau of last year. And, in conclusion, I should like 
to do justice to the real effort after impartiality in another compre- 
hensive work, Dr. Paul Wemle’s Evr^hrung in das theologische 
Studium (1908). Dr. Wernle has a warm temperament and strong 
opinions of his own, and it must have cost him not a little to state 
both sides of the many open questions that beset the Christian 
theologian with as much objectivity as he has succeeded in attaining. 
His special gift of clear, well-proportioned, vigorous and vivid presen- 
tation has ample scope in this volume. 
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THE PLACE OF THE SACRED BOOK IN 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 

By F. C. porter. (Abstract) 

* 

liT the Jewish Chtux:h of the time of Christ the Old Testament was 
viewed under three aspects, as a book of law, as a book of revealed 
mysteries, and as a book of devotion. These three aspects and uses 
of the book corresponded in a general way to the three parts of the 
canon, since after the law came the prophets, who were regarded 
especially as the revealers of mysteries of the unseen world and of 
the future ; and the most important book of the third canon was 
the Psalms. But it can be said that the whole Old Testament was 
viewed and used by some Jews predominantly as law, by some as 
prophecy or revelation, by some as a book of prayer, giving language 
to religious feeling and food to the religious life. It cannot, be doubted 
that in the time of Christ the first view and use of the book was the 
most prevalent, or at least the most prominent, and that the word 
‘ law ’ best names the place which the Scriptures then held in Judaism. 
This mean^that the use even of non-legal parts of the book was in 
a measure determined by a legal conception of the nature of religion ; 
and that the book as a w'iiole was thought to speak to the will and 
to require submissive acceptance and obedient following in deed and 
in belief. To some Jews, however, the whole book appeared rather as 
a revelation to the mind of things otherwise unknowable. The 
mystery which the book w^as meant above all to disclose was that 
of Israel’s calling to be the peculiar people of God. It is this mystery 
that the stories of the past explained in its beginnings and established 
as an historical fact. It is with the real meaning and the purposed 
end of this singular relation of God to Israel that the prophets are 
concerned. But Philo, on the one hand, and the apocalypses on the 
other, prove that when the book is viewed under this aspect,* as the 
revelation of what could not otherwise be known, it is a naturaj) 
consequence that all sorts of mysteries of the unseen world and of 
first things and last things will be sought and found in its pages. , 

There is, however, no doubt that to many Jews, of this as of all 
ages, the sacred book was chiefly one of devotion, appealing rather 
to the religious feelings than to the will or to the intellect. It is 
not only the Psalms that give evidence of this use, but the emotional 
element so penetrates and inspires the Old Testament writings through* 
out that it is impossible to imagine a time when to simple religious 
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souls its impression should not have come cliiefly through the avenue 
of feeling, by means of the quality of the words themselves, which 
are charged with a contagious faith and hope and love. 

Of course I do not mean that the three views and uses of the book 
are exclusive of one another. In fact it was the law that defined 
and secured Israel’s peculiar calling, and the possession of the law 
and the sens^ of being a peculiar people were chief springs of re* 
ligious feeling. Yet it makes an essential difference in the place 
of a book in a religion, whether one conceives of it chiefly as a law 
to be interpreted and observed, or as a key by which the secrets of 
the universe can be unlocked, or as a literature of faith and hope 
to be enjoyed. 

From the Jewish religion Christianity received its first, and for 
a long time its only, sacred book. Did it with the book inherit also 
the place and use of the book ? Of such inheritance there is much 
evidence ; yet it was limited and controlled by three obvious facts. 
(1) Christians almost from the first gave up the observance of im- 
portant parts of the law. (2) Christianity ceased at the same time 
to be a national religion. Its central mystery was not Israel, but 
the person and work of Jesus Christ. For him, his origin, nature, 
destiny, the Old Testament was searched. (3) Before many genera- 
tions, and as a result of tendencies that go back to the first genera- 
tiori, Christianity added the New Testament to the Old, and had 
a sacred book of its own. 

To determine the place of the book in the Christian religion we 
must first understand the place of the Old Testament in the religion 
of Christ himself. His attitude seems to have been on the one side 
that of every pious Jew, one of reverence as before the words of God. 
But on the other hand he neither had the scribes’ training nor liked 
the scribes’ use of Scripture. His words and conduct as to the laws 
of Sabbath, of purification, and of temple rites, his elevation of the 
law of love to God and man, his polemic against Pharisaic tendencies, 
indicate that the Old Testament was not to him chiefly a book of law in 
the Jewish sense. He found in it, what he found first in his own heart, 
uni vei^al principles of character, rather than particular and separating 
rules of conduct. In spite of remaining differences of opinion among 
^holars, the impression grows that by the side of an unquestioned 
reverence there was in the attitude of Jesus toward the Old Testament 
an essential freedom, the range and consequence of which we need not 
indeed suppose him fully to have known, a freedom which belonged 
to the immediateness and certainty of his sense of God. But if the 
book did not have a legal character in his use of it, did it have the 
place of a revelation of mysteries ? That prophecy appealed more 
strongly to him than law we may well believe ; but he appears to 
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US, as to his oontemporaiies, rather as one of the prophets than as 
depending upon them for his knowledge of things unseen. That lie 
was conscious of the likeness of his message and lot to theirs is clear, 
but it does not appear that he learned from them as a final source 
or authority the truths he taught. We are thus led back from the 
first and second to the third use of Scripture, and reach the conviction 
that Jesus* use of the Old Testament was essentially devotional, 
that spiritual imagination and religious feeling determined his use of 
the book. He seems to have found God in the book with the direct- 
ness and simplicity with which he found Him also in nature and in 
human life. ‘ With all piety toward the sanctity of the book, he 
observed and used throughout only that in it which answered to his 
own genius, and could be assimilated by it because it was related 
to it.’ 1 

But the place of the Old Testament in the religion of Jesus does 
not necessarily fix the place of the book in the Christian religion, 
for the obvious reason that this religion consists in an attitude tow'ard 
him rather than in his attitude toward the book. The place of Christ 
in the Christian religion is therefore clearly the previous question. 
For beginning in this direction we naturally go back to Paul. But 
in Paul’s attitude toward Christ two sides are apparent, a profound 
and passionate reverence and worship, and a conscious likeness to 
Christ, which he could only express by saying that Christ livefl in 
him. He ^as a slave of Christ, and yet he was for the first time 
free, because of Christ, and in him Christ did not hold in his religion 
the place of a new law, but of a life-giving spirit. Hence Paul did 
not feel bound to quote the words or imitate the outward ministry 
of Jesus. He opened new ways and uttered new thoughts with the 
certainty that he had the mind of Christ. In other words, Paul’s 
attitude toward Christ was in principle like Christ’s attitude toward 
the Old Testament, one in which reverence and freedom were har- 
moniously united. The place of Christ in the religion of Paul was 
such, that he did in principle, even if not wth an equal simplicity, 
imitate Christ’s attitude toward the Old Testament. But even Avith 
this it is not self-evident that we are to imitate his attitud^. For 
after Paul the sacred book of Christianity came to contain the New 
Testament, and our attitude toward it is therefore dependent on ouSr 
attitude not only toward Christ, but toward Paul himself, and other 
New Testament writers. 

To the New Testament, and the Old interpreted by the New, 
Christianity has often given the place of law, and stiU more often 
that of a revelation of mysteries of the heavenly realm and of the 
past and future, which without it would be utterly unknowable. Yet 

’ Holtzmann. 
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the history of the rise of the New Testament*oanon does not suggest 
that the book was properly the foundati<m of the rdUgion. The 
place of the book would have been very different if Christ himself 
had written it, even if Peter had given himself the task of recording 
the words and deeds of his master, or if Paul had written set treatises 
instead of occasional letters, the book would have had a different 
sort of authority. These men are greater because they did not con- 
ceive of this as their task, and their choice of other ways of forward- 
ing the work of Christ makes it clear that in its real nature the new 
religion was neither a new law nor a new mystery. Its distinctive 
quality appears to lie, not in the region of rules or of ideas, but rather 
in that of ideals and motives, felt and loved and made controlling. 
In reality, though much used as a law and a revelation, the New 
Testament, like the Old, has always been also a book of devotion, 
through which the heart has been stirred and lifted up into the 
presence of God. 

The Reformation had indeed the effect of increasing a legalistic 
use of the book as a substitute for the authority of the Church ; yet 
its most characteristic effect was its giving the Bible back to the 
common people, in their own tongue, with trust in its power to speak 
to them and in their capacity to understand it. This must be taken 
as a further witness to the truth that the place of the book in 
Christianity is not such that it requires interpretation, as does either 
an outward laAV or a source of information as to facts dr doctrines, 
but such that it can take a hold in the experience of common people, 
who read it as it stands. 

We come now to the question, what effect historical criticism has 
on the place of the book in religion. The historical study of the 
Bible is simply the use of its books as historical documents ; it is 
the search, through the surface of the literature, for the facts below. 
The facts are concealed in part by ideas about them, by the interests 
or beliefs or theories of the writers. No doubt a natural effect of 
historical study is therefore that one puts more value on the facts 
than on the records, and concludes that religion also should look to 
the facjbs, rather than to the faiths that have reshaped the facts, as 
containing God’s real deeds and the means by which we are to know 
Him. These facts which history uncovers are regarded by some as 
consisting chiefly in a great development of religion and morals ; by 
others chiefly as a succession of great men. Accordingly for some 
the development, for others the man, constitutes the thing most 
important for faith. Especially strong is the present tendency to 
think of the Christian religion as the religion of one historical per- 
sonality, and of the Bible as essentially a collection of historioal 
documents through which this person is to be known. The teaching 
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of Jesus is to be leoovSred by a oiitioal analysis of the sources ; or 
thct character, the personality, of Jesus is to be known by a subtler 
process, by criticism combined with historical tact and imagination. 
In either case the sacred book has the significance of a source of our 
knowledge of facts not otherwise to be known. This is therefore 
a modern form of the second of the three conceptions of the place 
of the book in religion. In this view the gospels become a Bible 
within the Bible, and the historical criticism of the gospels becomes 
almost the chief concern of religion itself. 

There are serious objections to this as an adequate definition of 
the place of the book in the Christian religion. It would seem to 
take the book from the common people and put it into the hands 
of histcM’ical scholars, since they alone can understand it. But this 
is contrary to the spirit of Christianity, and to the origin and purpose 
of the Biblical books. Further, an inevitable uncertainty belongs to 
the results of historical research, greater perhaps when a development 
is made out, but still great when a personality is to be understood. 
In fact peculiar difficulties stand in the way of making a knowledge 
of the historical Jesus the chief or only religious value of the sacred 
book. The gospels, it may be urged, do not allow us to reach certainty 
as to just what Jesus said and thought. Some things that he seems 
to have said have value for his place and time rather than for ours. 
And again some things not said or thought by liim, but first by Paul 
or John orVven later, have the Cliristian quality and a permanent 
value for the Christian religion. 

I would therefore raise the question whether the use of the sacred 
book as the source of our knowledge of facts and persons should not 
be supplemented by a simpler and more direct use of the book as 
it is, by a more emotional appreciation of its qualities as a book, 
and a more inward response to the spirit that moves in it. This 
may seem to present a point of view out of place in a Congress of 
the History of Religions ; yet I venture to think that as historians 
it is important for us to refiect upon the ultimate significance of 
historical studies, and to define the limits within which they should 
claim to determine the religious use of the Bible. 

The third use of the book, then, the devotional, a use centreing 
in religious feeling and spiritual imagination, needs, I think, to be 
reaffirmed. The Bible remains a book, after, as before, the historian’s 
search for its origins and for the facts that lie behind it ; and 
a book it possesses certain qualities and powers. Literary criticism 
proper, in distinction from historical criticism, is an attempt to answer 
the question, what gives a book permanent power 7 what is the secret 
and nature of greatness in books 7 Great books are known to be great 
by their effects ; and these have never been better described than 
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by Longinus, who reduces them to two, ecsta^ and wonder. A gr«aB 
book transpcnrts us ; it so carries us away that we are filled with joy, 
as if we had ourselves produced what we read. It is ecstasy rather 
than persuasion, an emotional rather than an intellectual effect, that 
the great book produces ; and it does so not only by the greatness 
of its thoughts, but also by the passion which creates fts: the thoughts 
wonderful words, especially words concrete and boldly figurative in 
character. Further this transport lifts the reader even above what 
is said, and sends the mind on to further reflections of its own. But 
this freedom and exultation are alw'ays properly accompanied by 
wonder at the power that so uplifts us and imparts itself to us. To 
render the tribute of wonder to what is truly great, as to something 
divine, is the highest capacity of human nature. Now no one can 
fail to see the close parallehsm between this description of the proper 
effect of greatness in books and the effects which we have seen that 
the Old Testament produced upon Jesus, and the impression which 
Jesus made upon Paul. Freedom and reverence, the sense that the 
book is our own, that it carries us up to itself and sends us on beyond 
itself, and reverence which grows with the freedom, are the due and 
natural response of our minds to great books. But are we justified 
in describing in any such terms the effects of the Bible upon Cliristian 
people ? It is for the sake of urging the importance of considering 
this^ question rather than with the hope of answering it, that this 
paper is presented. I believe that the way is prepared for such 
a view and use of the book by the example of Jesus and of Paul, 
and by the principle of the Reformation. I think it evident that it is 
aa a &ooik that the Bible has had its greatest value for religion in the 
past. And I would venture to urge that students of the book should 
add to their historical criticism, literary criticism in the proper sense 
of that phrase, the effort to appreciate those qualities of the book 
as it is which have given it power, and to analyse those effects which 
have proved it great. The question. Shall we understand the Bible ? 
has been effectively used as a justification of historical criticism ; 
but there is another even more important question to which historical 
science does not furnish the answer, Shall we enjoy the Bible ? I find 
more help in answering this question in Aristotle’s Poetics and in 
Wordsworth’s Prefaces than in the writings either of theologians or 
of historians. The question becomes for us specifically one as to 
the relation between Ustoric fact and poetic truth in the Bible. The 
study of this question leads to a re-examination of those upper surfaces 
which as historical critics we remove in order to uncover the fadts, 
and to a discrimination between the more theoretical and the more 
emotional and imaginative coverings with which the facts are over- 
laid. In some places we shall find the historian correcting imperfect 
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ojuronioles, but in oth^ rather spoiling poetic beauties. Sometimes 
his movement is upward from theory to fact, but sometimes down- 
ward from truth to fact. That in many parts of the Bible historic 
faets or traditions have become 83rmbols of eternal truths and ideals, 
in other words, that in many parts of the book the value of the record 
is greater than that of the facts, is self-evident ; yet the book has 
not been seriously enough treated as having the character of an 
idealizing literature. The question of the place of the book in the 
Christian religion, it is clearly recognized, leads back to the general 
question of the present religious significance of x>a 8 t facts and persons ; 
but it is not enough recognized that this is at least as much a literary 
as a philosophical question, and that the faith and the passion that 
have made the facts the embodiment of ideals, are not to be regarded 
chiefly as veils that obscure the facts. 

The place of the sacred book in the Christian religion has been 
and must in the end be fixed by what can only be called, in the highest 
sense of that word, its poetic quality, by the universal truths which 
it so pictures that they are ‘ carried alive into the heart by passion 
not by the particular facts which it enables us to know. 

Now the use of the Bible as, in this highest sense, a poetical litera- 
ture, will at first seem to believers in the Christian religion easier 
in the case of the Old Testament than in the New, and hardest, it 
indeed applicable at all, in the case of the Oospels. Here the diffichlty 
of consideiftig the question of a distinction between poetic truth and 
historic fact may seem unsurmountablo. It is indeed great, and is 
not lessened by the consideration that the problem is not to deter- 
mine the place and use of the gospels which we may ourselves prefer, 
but to explain the secret and nature of the religious power which 
on the whole these books have actually exerted. This application 
of the distinction is so hard, and yet so necessary if the proposal to 
define the place of the sacred book in Christianity by its help is to 
justify itself, that I should not have thought it worth while to present 
this suggestion here in such general terms, if it were not that I hope 
before long to put it forth in greater detail. I may be permitted 
to add a few words in its favour. , 

At no point does historical study seem more seriously to disturb 
the place of the book in the Christian religion than in the criticisifi 
of the gospels. Two methods of adjustment have been proposed, one 
by means of history itself, the other more philosophical in character ; 
or perhaps 1 should say, one resting on the conception of personality, 
the other on that of development, as the decisive factor in history. 
One seeks to prove that there is in the gospels something which can 
be accepted as certain historical fact, either as a result of historical 
research, or as in some way independent of research, namely, the 

V 
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inner life or personality of Jeeus of Nazareth^ and that the gospels 
furnish the means by which we may experience this person, both, 
as an historical fact and as a religious power. The other maintains 
that we may freely yield to the insoluble difficulties of gospel oritioism, 
because the Christian religion does not consist in an attitude toward 
the historical Jesus, but in the acceptance of the Christian ideal or 
principle, which only took its start in him, but is to be known even 
more fully in its later developments, and can be experienced as a 
present reality. The chief objections urged against the ffirst view 
are that, if criticism renders details in the gospels insecure, the total 
impression, the character or inner life of Jesus, cannot have the sort 
of certainty which faith requires ; and that in any case an historical 
person cannot be the object of present faith. The main objection to 
the second view is that actual Christian experience, past and present, 
centres in the person of Jesus Christ and not in an abstract ideal. 
No one, I think, can fail to feel the greatness of the problem presented 
by this well-known division in the ranks of liberal or historical theo- 
logians. 

May not help toward an understanding come from the recognition 
that the question of the place even of the gospels in actual Christian 
experience is not only, and perhaps not primarily, a question of past 
historical fact, or of permanent historical forces and processes, but 
al8(yof the power of the mind to clothe its deepest feelings and highest 
apprehensions of truth, its most living sense of God andHhe unseen 
world, in concrete narratives or pictures, and that, whatever their 
precise relation to fact, these pictures, in any case, have their real 
significance as the language of faith and emotion, in their transforma- 
tion of things seen into symbols of things unseen and eternal. 


3 

CHRIST’S DESCENT INTO HELL 

‘ By FRIEDRICH LOOFS 

When in this congress I undertake to speak of Christ’s ‘ Descent to 
Hell you will think that I intend to explain the origin of this idea 
from parallels in religious history. The assertion that the descent- 
idea has its origin in mythological influences is now not unheard of : 
in Germany Pfleiderer,^ Bousset^ and others have defended it, m 

* 0. Pfleiderer, Daa Chriatv^Ud des urchrisdichen Cdavbena in rdigionsgeadiieht- 
liehtr Bdeuehtung, Berlin, 1903, pp. 65-71. 

* W. Bouaset, Hauptprdbleme der Onoaia, Gottingen, 1907, pp. 250-60. 
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-England one of the Best, known teachers of this University.^ But 
I have in view just the contrary; I wish to point out that the idea 
of the descent is a primitive Christian idea, which has no relation 
whatever with the alleged parallels of other religions. 

For this purpose 1 will trace back the history of the descent>idea 
by five steps, the first of which will be from our own time to the 
middle ages. 

It sounds very mythical, to be sure, when we are taught that ‘ it 
is to be believed, that Christ went down into hell And the Lutheran 
conception of this portion of the Creed, which more than others does 
justice to its present text, is in fact in no way derived from the New 
Testament. ‘ The entire Christ, God and man ’ — so teaches the FormtUa 
Concordiae ^ — * after His burial descended to hell, overcame the devil, 
destroyed the power of hell, and deprived the devil of all his prestige.’ 
But this conception of the descent is nothing but a foolish dogmatizing 
of some of Luther’s picturesque expressions. Luther himself, in the 
sermon to which the Fortmda Concordiae refers, says : ‘ Bodily it 
did not happen so, because Christ remained in the grave the three 
days.* * ‘ But,’ so he adds, ‘ I am pleased with what is painted : 
that Chrift descends with banner in hand, comes to hell, smites the 
devil and expels him, storms hell and rescues His own.’^ ‘Thus the 
people would be led to believe that Christ has released us from hell.’* 
Therefore the conception of the Formida Concordiae is really Mised 
upon medfaeval pictures of the descent to hell. We have them still 
in great number to-day Two distinct things are here represented : 
the releasing of the Old Testament saints from the forecourt of hell, 
and the victory over the devil. This releasing of the Old Testament 
saints had no place in Luther’s thoughts : he considered Adam a 
Christian * because of his belief in the promise, and therefore the lot 
of the Old Testament saints after death was to him no other than 
that of Christians. Consequently only the victory over the devil 
remained for him, and for the forecourt of hell was substituted the 

* Percy Gardner, Ex^ploratio Evangelica, 2nd edit., London, 1907, pp. 263-74. 

* l^irty-nine Articles, art. 3. 

* Art. 9 ; Die symboliachen BOcher der evangeliach-lutherischen Kirche, ed. 
J. T. Miiller, Stereotyp-Ausgabe, p. 696. 

* Sermon preached at Torgau, 1633, Luther's Werke, Erlanger Ausg., Deutsche 
Schriften, 19 \ 41 ; cf. F. Loofs, Leitfaden zum Stadium der DogmengeethiehU, 
4. Aufi., Halle, 1906, p. 779. 

‘ Ibid. 

t Ibid., and p. 46. 

* Some examples are given by J. Monnier, La deacente aux enters. Etude de 
^peneie reUgitiuee, Sort et de UUerature, Paris, 1906, pp. 193-209. 

* CSf. e.g. Predigten dber doe 1. Buck Moaia, Weim. Ausg., 24, 99 sq.; Erl. Ausg., 

Deutsche Schriften, 33, 99. ^ 

tr 2 
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vwy hell itself, the fortress of the devil. iThis oonoeption the 
descent may remind us of old myths ; but that its origin was influenced 
1^ myths cannot be said. 

And now the second step. How are we to explain the origin of 
the paintings referred to by Luther, and of the Roman Catholic con* 
ception expressed by them ? There can be no doubt that the fancy 
of the mediaeval painters and theologians arose from the so-called 
‘ Qospel of Nicodemus an apocryphon perhaps of the fourth oraitury 
which was widespread in the middle ages. It rdates with dramatic 
vividness how Christ after His death descended into Hades, released 
the Old Testament saints, who greeted Him with joy, but chained the 
devil (who wished to see Him retained there) and thrust him into 
Tartarus.^ Here also the later tradition does not exactly agree with 
the earlier. In the gospel of Nicodemus the scene is the Hades, 
expressly distinguished from Tartarus, and the chief feature is the 
releasing of the Old Testament saints, the subjection of Satan being 
only an accompanying incident. To mediaeval theologians, and 
still more in the popular belief, it was hell to which Christ descended. 
It is true, the theologians declared that it was not the very inf emus 
damtMtorum to which Christ descended, but the forecourt, ^he limbo, 
where the Old Testament fathers dwelt.® But many of the pictures 
have as their scene Satan’s fortress, even the javra of hell,^ and the 
victory over the devil comes already more into the foreground here 
than it did in the gospel of Nicodemus. “ 

In the pictures we can see also a mythical element, especially in 
those details which are not found in the gospel of Nicodemus ; but, 
nevertheless, mythological influences were at work only remotely. 
In every particular, it is true, the process by which the Hades of the 
ancients became the hell of the middle ages has not yet been fully 
investigated. But it is probable that some well-known passages of 
Scripture — ^for example, the parable of the rich man and Lazarus,® 
and Christ’s utterance about the strong man armed who is overcome 
by a stronger,® — the crude realism of popular imagination, and the 
' nne devil in the gospel of Nicodemus, who here also ‘ took with him 
seven and more other devils had a greater part in this develop- 
ment than did mythological influences. 

■ 

^ More exactly, the second part of this gospel ; Evangdia apocrypha^ ed. 0. von 
Tidbhendorf, ed. sec., Leipzig, 1876, pp. 322 sq. (Greek text) and pp.* 389 sq. 
(Latin texts). 

* Ibid., Greek text, c. 6, p. 329, Latin text B, c. 8, p. 429^ differently related 
in Latin text A, c. 6, p. 400 tradidit eum inferi potestati’). 

* Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol. iii. 52, 2. 

* See£, g. Monnier, &g. 6 (p. 204). 

* Luft xi. 21 sq. 


* Gf. Luke xvi. 23 sq. 

* Cf. Luke xi. 26. 
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Now by a third step I coMe to the source of the mediaeval idea, 
the gosi)el of Nicodemus. Have mythological influraices hwe been a 
creative factor ? On the contrary we may again refer to an older Chris- 
tian tradition. In proving this I will not enter upon the history of the 
Apostles’ Creed. One knows that in the Creed the words descendit ad 
infema cannot be traced back much beyond Bufinus.^ But the idea 
itself is much older. In our review' of its earlier history we must 
first pause in the second half of the second century. At that time 
a conception of the descent was prevalent in the Church, of which 
the story of the Nicodemus gospel was without any doubt a further 
development. Irenaeus speaks often of the descent, and no less than 
six times* cites a prophecy purporting to be from Jeremiah, which 
determined his conception. ‘ The Lord, the Holy One of Israel ’ — so 
reads the prophecy — ‘ remembered his saints, who slept in the realm 
of the tombs, and descended unto them to preach his salvation, in 
order to save them.’ * Tertullian thinks likewise concerning the 
descent ; * while Justin know's the prophecy of Jeremiah quoted 
by Irenaeus, for he says that it was expurgated by the Jews.® In 
Clement of Alexandria also we find a similar conception of the 
descent,® and even Celsus, the pagan controversialist, is acquainted 
with this Christian idea.'^ 

Comparing this conception of the descent with that of the Nicodemus 
gospel we discover this important difference : no mention hdire is 
made of l!he victory over Satan in connexion with the descent, the 
only meaning of the descent-idea being that Christ, like all the dead, 
went down to Hades and there imparted His salvation to the Old 
Testament saints. Again, it is undeniable that the additions in the 
gospel of Nicodemus increase the similarity to mythical thoughts. 
But equally I assert that the account in Nicodemus is not rooted in 
mythicid ideas. The Epistle to the Hebrews says that Christ ’ through 
death destroyed him, w'ho had the power of death, that is the devil 

^ Cf. F. Kattenbuach, Daa apoatdiache Symbol, ii, Leipzig, 1900, pp. 896 sq. ; 
F. Loofs, SymboUh, i, Tubingen u. Leipzig, 1902, p. 41. 

* Adv. Haer. iii. 20. 4 (Massuet), ii. 108 (Harvey) ; iv. 22. 1, ii. 228 ; iv. 33. t, 

iL 266; iv. 33. 12, ii. 267; v. 31. 1, ii. 411; and once in the recently 

discovered (Texte und Untersuchungen, ed. Hamack u. Schmidt, xxx. 1, Leipz^;, 
1907, p. 42). 

* Irenaeus, adv, Haer. iii. 20. 4, ii. 108 ; comp. A. Beech, AiMsercononMclie ^ 
ParoMtUiexte zu dm Evangdien (Texte und Untersuchungen, ed. Hamack bnd’' * 
V. Gebhardt, x. 1 and 2, Leipzig, 1893-94), pp. 372 sq. 

de Ammo, 7 and 66, ed. Oehler, ed. min., pp. 1008 and 1071 ; cf. F. Katten- 
busch, Daa apoaUdiaohe Symbol, ii, pp. 902 sq. 

* Dialog. 72, ed. Otto, it 260. 

* Stromata, vi. 6. 44-46, ed. O. St&hlin, pp. 453 sq. 

’ Orig. c. Cdaum, iL 43, ed. Koetschau, i. 166. 


* Heb. # 14. 
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Is it not, therefore, intelligible that in the gospel oi Nioodemus, 
as elsewhere in the literature of the third and fourth centuries,^ the 
idea of the vanquished devil, so often expressed in the New Testa- 
ment, is combined with the releasing of the Old Testament samts ? 
For the explanation of this we have no need of the comparative study 
of religions. 

But do we need it — now I make the fourth step — ^to make intel- 
ligible the origin of the more simple descent-idea prevalent about 180 ? 
Whence did this arise ? Certainly not from the New Testament — ^that 
is the first answer which must be given. There are two familiar 
passages in the New Testament which for centuries, though not 
universally, were explained as referring to the descent — 1 Pet. iii. 
19 sq. : ‘ by which (viz. the spirit) also he went and preached unto 
the spirits in prison, which sometime were disobedient, when once the 
longsufiering of God waited in the days of Noah ’ ; and iv. 6 : ‘ for 
this cause was the gospel preached also to them that are dead, that 
they might be judged according to men in the flesh, but live according 
to God in the spirit.’ Till the present day it is disputed whether 
these passages must be interpreted as references to the descent.* 
I think they should not. But I may leave this question undecided. 
For one thing is certain ; the descent-idea prevalent about 180 is 
not traceable to any of these Petrine passages.* For the first speaks 
of ah announcement to those who sometime were disobedient, but 
the Church about 180 connected with the descent only the preaching 
to the Old Testament saints. And the second passage speaks of a 
message to those who afterwards were judged in the flesh ; but the 
Old Testament saints received their judgement, viz. death, before 
they had the gospel brought to them. Also before Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who in discussing the descent alludes somewhat vaguely to 
1 Pet. iii. 19 sq.,* there is no mention whatever of these Petrine 
passages in connexion with the descent-idea. Irenaeus too, although 

^ Cf. e. g. Origen, in Oen. Horn. 17. 6, ed. Lommatzsch, viiL 200 ‘lediens 
inferia et ascendens in altum captivam duxit captivitatem. Hoc ergo modo 
«t in somno suo leo fuit, vinccns omnia et debellans et dostruxit eum, qni habebat 
mortis iihperium, et velut catulua leonis die tertia susoitatur.’ 

* Of. C. Clemen, Niedergefahren zu den ToUn, Giessen, 1900, pp. 115 sq., and tbe 
latest discussion of tbe subject by H. Holtzmann in tbe Archiv fUr Beiigiona- 

iwiaaenaehaft, ed. A. Dietericb, xi, 1908, pp. 285 sq. 

' *'Tbat was asserted rightly by Tbeodor Zabn forty years ago {DerHirt dtt 
Hertnas, Gotba, 1868, pp. 425 sq.). When Bousset states that tbe later (post- 
apostolic) conception of tbe descent in general was determined by 1 Peter SL 
^9 sq. (Hawptprobleme der Qnoaia, Gdttingen, 1907, p. 256), then be asserts 
^tbout proof things which cannot be proved, but which also are evidently 
false. 

* Strom, vi. 9, 45. 4. 
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he regards 1 Pet. as latrine, ^ makes no use of these passages when 
ooUeoting evidence for the descent.^ These Petrine passages, if 
they refer to the descent, must be considered as witnesses to a peculiar 
conception of it which had no tradition in the old Church. No other 
passage which could be held as the source of the descent-idea pre- 
valent about 180, can be found in the New Testament. Therefore 
it might be possible to trace back the idea to the religious syncretism 
of the second century, if we could not show that the idea rests upon 
older Christian tradition. 

In the West, it is true, the idea of Christ’s preaching in Hades had 
no older history. For Hermas (about 140) makes the Old Testament 
saints acquainted with the name of the Son of God through the 
Apostles, not Christ, preaching in Hades.^ Hence it must be con- 
cluded that he knew nothing of Christ’s preaching in Hades. But 
in other places we find this idea. Justin know it, as we have seen ; 
but since he did not grasp the difference between the Old and the 
New Testament, and since he regarded as Christians even some of 
the Greek philosophers because ‘they lived w'ith the logos’,* he could 
not have originated the idea that a message of Christ was necessary 
for the Old Testament saints. Probably he brought it with him 
out of Asia Minor, where he was baptized. Here in Asia Minor the 
existence of the idea is evident also from the fact that Ironaeus for his 
conception of the descent quotes as authority one of the ‘presbyt««rs’,^ 
that is to Say, one of the older Christians of his native country. This 
presbyter, I consider, cannot have 'written much before 160, because he 
was an opponent of Marcion.® By Marcion again we are led a step 
farther. He believed, as Irenaeus relates, that Christ descending to 
Hades won by His preaching Cain and others like him, the Sodomites, 
Egyptians, and people of that kind, and multitudes of other pagans, 
while Abel and Enoch, Noah, Abraham, the patriarchs and prophets, 
did not receive His message, thinking their God was trying them 
once again.'' This belief of Marcion obviously is a complete reversal 
of the idea that Christ released the aaints of the Old Testament, 
and proves that he was familiar 'with the idea, which he reverse<hf^. 
He must, surely, have made its acquaintance, before becojtning a 
heretic ; in his native country, Asia Minor. There, indeed, we meet 
the idea long before Marcion. For it was known to Ignatius df 


‘ Cf. adv. Hoar. iv. 9. 2, ii. 170. 

* Cf. adv. Haer. v. 31, ii. 411 sq. 

** 8imU. ix. 16. 6. * Apol. i. 46. ed. Otto, i. 128- 

‘ Adv. Haer. iv. 27. 2, iL 241. 

* C^. A. Hsmaok, Die Ohrowdogie der altehriattichen LiUeratur, i, Leipzig, 
pp. 338 sq. 

' Ireuaeos, adv. Haer. i. 27. 3, L 218 sq. 
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Antdooh, who wrote in Asia Minor and very pi6bably had earUer fda* 
tions with that country.^ He says of the prophets, that they wwe 
dhKsiples of Christ and expected Him as their teacher, through the 
Spirit ; ‘ and for this cause,’ Ignatius adds, ‘ He whom they zightiy 
awaited, when He came, raised them from the dead.* ^ In mioidier 
place he calls the prophets ‘approved by Jesus Christ and numbered 
together in the gospel of our common hope.’ ^ The same thoii^his 
probably are in the background, when Ignatius characterizes Christ 
as ‘ tHe door of the Father, through which Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob enter in and the prophets and the Apostles and the whole 
Church ’.^ Evidently here we have a conception of the descent similar 
to that which was prevalent in the Church about 180. Nevertheless, 
the Ignatian conception has its peculiarity, at least in comparison 
with that of Irenaeus and Tertullian. 

TertulUan^ says clearly that heaven is shut so long as the earth 
stands.* All the dead dwell in the intermediate realm, and all people, 
Christians and others alike, descend into Hades after death; only 
the souls of martyrs come immediately to paradise.'^ There Ter- 
tullian presupposes also the presence of the souls of the released Old 
Testament saints.* Irenaeus, who as regards the eschatology had 
not mastered the difierent traditions brought down to him, held 
essentially the same opinion.* Yet apparently he thought of the 
irvtvpMTOfftopoi (that is the spirit-bearers, namely the martyrs and the 
most perfect Christians) after death not simply as spirits, as Tertullian, 
but — ^probably basing his theory on 2 Cor. v. 1 sq. — as clothed with 
intermediate bodies.^* Now from Ignatius we hear, that Christ raised 

^ Cf. E. V. d. Groltz, Ignatius van Antiochien ala Christ und Thedloge (Texte und 
Untersuohui^en vonHamaok undvonOebhardt, xii. 3, Leipzig, 1894), pp. 174sq., 
and F. Loofs, Leitfadsn zum Studium der Dogmengesehichte, 4. Aufi., HaUe, 1906, 
p. 102, note 10. 

* Magn. 9. 2 itapiav fjyttptv avToiig cV vttcpmv. 

* Philaddph. 6. 2. * Ibid. 9. 1. 

* Cf. F. Kattenbusch, Das apoatolische Symbol, iL 902 sq. ; L. Atzberger, 
v Oeachichte der chriatlichen Eachatologie innerhaJb der vomicSniachen Zeit, Freiburg 
iC B., 1896, pp. 301 sq. 

* de Anima, 65, p. 1071 ‘ nulli patet caelum terra adhuo salva’. 

’ de Beaurr, Garnia, 43, p. 973 ‘nemo enim peregrinatus a oorpore statim 
idim nratiir penes Dominum nisi ex martyrii praerogativa, paradiso soilioet, mm 
inferis diversurus ’. 

**de Anima, 65, p. 1071 ‘in paradiso, quo iam tunc patriarchae et propbetae 
appendices dominicae resurrectionis migraverunt’ ; of. Apoiog. 47,' p. 146 *si 
paradisumnominemus, locum divinae amoenitatis recipiendis sanctorum «pir*M6i(S 
(destinatum ’. 

^ • Cf. Atzberger, L c., pp. 238 sq. 

” adv. Hoar. v. 6. 1, ii 330, Enoch is called rifv ptrdBtvw r&riuadtm fopwm 
and Elias n)v r&v m>tvparuc&r wpoeptirevav. 

I’ir 
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the prophets from the^ead.^ This same twm is used in the passage 
quoted by Eusebius from the Acta of ThaMaeua, written about 250. 
Hmre it is said of Christ : ‘ He was crucified and descended into Hades 
and raised some of the dead ; thus He descended alone, but ascended 
to His father with a great people.’^ Also in the gospel of Nicodemus 
we are told that Christ seized the first parent Adam by the hand and 
raised him.^ That this raising {iytiptu/) must be interpreted as a 
bodily resuscitation anticipating the resurrection of the flesh, ^ I cannot 
believe.^ It means, at least in Ignatius, only this, that Jesus imparted 
to the prophets, held in captivity by death, His eternal life. Details 
are not given by Ignatius ; hence we cannot decide whether he took 
into account the souls only, as Tertullian, or whether, as Irenaeus, 
he thought that the raised saints possessed intermediate bodies. But 
the idea itself may be explained by an analogy. For himself, that is, 
Ignatius does not expect a sojourn in Hades ; for he hopes after death 
to ‘ attain unto God ’, to be with the Lord.® Now we cannot imagine 
that Ignatius, since he was far from considering himself more perfect 
than other Christians, looked forward for himself, as a martyr, to 
a lot which he held to be unattainable for others. Therefore he must 
have supposed that all Christians, though they will experience the 
resurrection of the flesh only at the end of all things, do not fall into 
the captivity of death, that is in Hades, but through the door of death 
will enter eternal life. That which the Christians experience iiftme- 
diately affer death, according to Ignatius apparently was imparted 
to the Old Testament saints by the descent of Christ. In Tertullian, 
and less clearly also in Irenaeus, paradise is a better section of the 
intermediate realm, the Hades of the most pious;’’' in Ignatius, how- 
ever, the Christians and the released Old Testament saints have nothing 
to do with Hades : for the Old Testament saints are awakened from 
the sleep of death, and the Cln’istians in Christ have a life of which 
they never shall be deprived.® 

The Ignatian conception certainly is the more original. First 
because it was still extant in the Church in the time of Irenaeus and 


'■ Magn. 9. 2. 

* Bosebius, JET. E. i. 13. 20, ed. C. Schwartz, L 96. 


* o. 8, p. 330. 

* EDist is the meaning of Th. Zahn {Ignatius von Antiochien, Gotha, 1873, 

pp. 698 sq.). • * 

* What the gospel of Nicodemus tells of the malefactor (c. x, p. 331) is a 
reason for the contrary. 

* ad Rom. ii. 1, 2 ; t 1 1, 2 ; vii. 2 ; od Pdyc. f. 1 a. o; cf. v. d. Goltz, pp. 91- 
41. 


* Cf. Atzhwger,pp.302sq.,and2448q.; Kattenbiisoh,Dasapo^.i%m&ol,U,906. 

* Cf. od iii 2 ’IvvoCr Xpurros, t 6 aitaaptrov (tp>. 
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Tdrtullian as an idea which they opposed.^ Xlso it shines through 
the later conceptions ^ and, in spite of Irenaeus and Tertullian, to some 
degree held its own in the Church. For, although the conceptions of 
an intermediate realm in Irenaeus and Tertullian, when earnestly 
thought out, would have degraded the relea;^ of the Old Testament 
saints from Hades to simply an elevation from a lower to a higher 
place in Hades — ^yet they have not hindered posterity, nor entir^y 
Irenaeus himself,^ from thinking that the Old Testament saints and 
the best of the deceased Christians were already, befoTO the end of 
the world, in heaven in the society of God.* Further,%he idea that 
the martyrs and the other spirit-bearers were destined to enjoy after 
death a different lot from the common Christians is evidently a modi- 
fication of earlier and bolder hopes. For in the idealistic view of the 
primaeval age all Christians were regarded as spirit-bearers. 

When we now ask, what has caused the modification of the descent- 
idea in Irenaeus and Tertullian, we may indeed point to mythical tra- 
ditions ; but not to mythical traditions from the Far East. It is 
;v^he Greek Hades-idea which caused that modification directly, and 
indirectly late Jewish apocalyptic views. But here too the m3rtho- 
logical influence was not the only determining factor. The situation 
in the Church which did not allow all Christians to be considered as 
spiritual and fit for the Lord’s society, had its share in the development. 

Now by a fifth step I come to the last question. How does the 
Ignatian conception stand ? Was it at least originated by mythological 
influences T As before we must ask if this descent-idea can be traced 
back further in the Church. Many things indicate that it can. First, 
Ignatius did not teach the matter, but presupposes it as well known. 
Then, too, we cannot separate from his conception of the descent the 
steadfast idealism of the primitive age which considered all Christians 
as fit for the society of Christ. Finally, the whole idea shows a genuine 
Palestinian-Christian colour. For till Clement of Alexandria, who 
gives to pagans also the benefit of the preaching in Hades, — if not 
Christ’s, at any rate that of the Apostles,® — in the Church only a release 

' Tertullian, de Anima, 55, p. 1071, refutes those who say : ‘ in hoc Christus 
i^eros sdiit’, ne nos adiremus. oeterum quod discrimen ethnicorum et Chri- 
stianorum, si career mortuis idem ? ’ And Irenaeus (adv. Haer. v. 31) resists 
orthodox Christians, who assert, * interiorem hominem ipsorum derelinquentem 
hio corpus in supercoelestem ascendere looiun.’ Cf. Kattenbusoh, Das (vpoat. 
SyUnbol, ii 902 sq. 

* That the Old Testament saints ascended with the Lord continues to be said; 
cf. Tertullian, de Anima, 65 above, p. 36, note 8, and Aeta Tkaddaei above, p. 97. 
Now the Lord is in heaven, not * only in paradise ’. 

* adv. Haer. iv. 33. 9, iL 263 * ecolesia . . . multitudinem martyrum . . . ^ae* 
mittit ad patrem’. 

* Cf. the catholic doctrine. ® Strom, vii. 6. 46, 4. 
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of the Old Testament Wnts was derived from the descent. Clear 
evidences of Christ’s preaching in Hades, it is true, are not to be 
found b^ore !^atius. Nevertheless I think that the existence of 
thia idea even before his time can be proved. I wish to prove it 
from three sources. 

In^ia Minor we have found so far the oldest traces of the descent- 
idea. Now does the idea appear also in the Johannine books, which 
are certainly, whoever wrote them, the basis of Asia Minor’s theology ? 
I t hink it does. It is intimated in Bev. i. 18 : ‘I was dead, and 
behold I am alAre for evermore, and have the keys of hell and of death.’ 
Also the fourth gospel in my opinion is acquainted with the idea. 
The much-disputed passage, viii. 66 : ‘ Your father Abraham rejoiced 
to see my day ; and he saw it and was glad ’, is sufficiently cleared up, 
if * he saw it and was glad ’ is interpreted as having happened at the 
descent of Christ. The words then as words of Christ imply, of course, 
a strong anachronism. But without the supposition of an analogous 
anachronism John vi also cannot be understood. 

The second passage, which seems to me important, is Matt, 
xxvii. 61 sq. : ‘ the earth did quake and the rocks rent, and the graves 
were opened ; and many bodies of the saints, which slept, arose and 
came out of the graves after his resurrection and went into the holy 
city and appeared unto many.’ The origin of this legend must be 
explained. The hypothesis that originally only the fact of the earth- 
quake an<3r the opening of the graves, which resulted from it, was 
related, and that the story of the risen saints resulted from the opened 
graves,*- seems to me scarcely plausible ; for the ideas of the opened 
graves and of the resurrection of the saints are connected together 
in the tradition. The simplest explanation in my opinion is the sup- 
position that in Matt, xxvii. 51 sq. we have an incomplete and coarse 
remixiiscence of the descent-story. 

Stall more firmly am I convinced that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is aware of the descent-idea. It says (xi. 39 sq.) concerning the Old 
Testament saints, who are cited as examples of faith : ‘ These aU 
having obtained a good report through faith received not the promise, 
God having provided some better thing for us, that they without us 
should not be made perfect.’ In chapter xii, however, we find it sup- 
posed that included intheheavenly Zion, besides the Church of the firsf- 
b<»n, are the spirits of just men made perfect.® Certainly here the 
Old Testament saints must be included. This implies that the Holy 
of Holies must have been opened to them,® and only Clirist could have 

* Gf. the commentary of H. A. W. Meyer. 

«xiL228q. 

* Of. ix. 8 TovTo dijXovvror rov m/tifiaros rov ayiov, fiifnoi TrttjMvtpSKrSat rav 
uyUttv 6i6v fri r^t irpamfs triajvijs e;|'W(rifr ardvtv. 
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effected this.^ He, as our forerunner, ®^nte#Bd through His dea(3i 
into the hitherto barred Holy of Holies, that is, eternal life ; * ** Hie 
‘ has consecrated a new and living way f<n: us through the veil, that 
is to say, his flesh Surely here primarily is meant the saorifice 
of Christ. But the statements of the Epistle become richer and clearer 
if we do not exclude the idea that Christ through His descent to Hades 
and His ascent thence prepared both for the Old Testament saints and 
for Christians the way to eternal life. 

I do not mean that the idea of Christ’s descent to Hades and the 
release effected was common in apostolic times. In 'Paul it is not 
clearly traceable ; and had it been common in the apostolic age, it 
would not have been unknown in Borne about 140. But I am con- 
vinced that the idea already existed in apostolic times. 

That the idea originated from the m 3 i)hical traditions of other 
religions is improbable, because we cannot suppose that these tradi- 
tions were known to Palestinian Christians. Who can believe, without 
being otherwise convinced, that the Palestinian Christians of the 
.apostolic age were acquainted with Orpheus going down to the imder- 
world,® with the Babylonian myth of Istar’s descent to hell,® or with 
Hibil-Ziwa, the divine visitor and vanquisher of hell in Mandaeism!^ 
Then again these alleged parallels compared with the original descent- 
idea have more contrasts than similarities.® Finally — and this is the 
chiei' point — ^it is not right to seek complicated explanations, where 
a simpler one is at hand. That Christ after His crucifixion, as aU the 
dead, descended into the realm of the dead (that is Scheol or Hades) 
is presupposed by Acts,® Paul,^® and the first evangelist. Every Jew 
would think so. But Christ’s resurrection was considered by all 
Christians as something absolutely new, in contrast with all the past. 
Hence the patriarchs and the prophets also had not eternal life before 
Him, but dw'elt in Hades. If therefore the Christians were convinced 

* Cf. V. 9 TcXeicofleif tytvfro rratrtv rois tmtucovovmv avrtf airios <TV>rr)pias almviov, 

* vi. 20. 

* ix. 24 ; cf. ix. 8. * x. 20. 

* Cf. Exploratio Evangdica, sec. ed., pp. 263 sq. 

* Cf. Meiderer, Das ChristusbUd, pp. 66 sq. 

>. ’ Cf. Bousset, Hawptprdbleme dor Onosis, pp. 244 sq., and p. 259. 

* Christ comes into Hades because he died and was buried; of. TertuUian, 
detAnima, 55 ‘huic quoque legi satisfecit forma humanae mortis apud inferos 
functus ’. How differaut it is in the ‘ parallels ’ ! 

* ii. 31 oCre iyKart\titj>6if fit ^ 

** Eph. iv. 9 asifit] ri iartv tl fiij on koi Kartell tit ro Karartpa pipi) rijr yifc { 

Bom. X. T ns Karafi^fTai •« rf/s i^wfvov ; roCr’ tan. Xpurritv is ytspS^ A«o- 
yaytlv, 

“ Matt. xii. 40. 
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tha6 whoever believe in Chmt should never die,^ then they would 
hardly think that the holy fathers were still held in death. Now 
Christ descended w'here they were ; and thus the idea was suggested that 
He had brought them thence with Him. The descent-idea is a primitive 
Christian idea, grown up in ancient Palestinian soil ; and, although 
limited thereby in its horizon, must be considered as an expression 
of faith in the absoluteness of Christianity, — ^as a coimterpart of the 
Hellenistic-Christian idea of the XiSyor mrtpfMTiKos. 

The syncretism of the time has influenced in detail its later develop- 
ment, but not its origin. The contrary rather is probable. Tlie 
descent-conception is one of those primitive Christian ideas W'hich 
have fostered the growth of a Christian syncretism. In order to 
understand this, we need only see what use the gnostic Thcodotus 
made of the descent-idea. ‘ The Saviour ’ — so he wrote — ‘ when descend- 
ing (viz. from heaven), is seen by the angels, and so they also preached 
Him. Also He is seen by Abraham and the other just men in the 
place of rest at the right hand. For it is written : “ he rejoiced to 
see my day,” that is His appearance in the flesh. Hence when He liad 
arisen, the Lord preached to the just who were in the place of rest, 
and transferred them and translated them ; and all shall live in His 
shadow.’ * Oriental myths of a Saviour who descended from heaven, 
are now held by many scholars to be important for the origination 
of the Gnosis. I do not object to that. But we must not fdrget 
that also fhe descent-idea offered points of departure. Eph. iv. 9, 
and specially what the Epistle to the Hebrews says concerning the 
consecration of a new and living way to eternity, in which Christ, 
as our forerunner, preceded us, — all this offers parallels to gnostic 
ideas, which are more persuasive than all alleged mythical parallels 
to the descent-idea. 


4 

LES CHRETIENS D’ANTINOE 
Par E. OUIMET. (Resumk) 

Parmi les nombreuses momies qui ont 4t6 mises au jour par les 
fouilles pratiqu^es depuis douze ans dans la ville Egypto-Bomatne 
d’Antinoe, plusieurs 6taient om6es des portraits des defunts. C’^tait 
u&e survivance de Tid^ du support du double. L’image du mort devait 

* John xi. 26. To Jewish thoughts this was the same as ‘shall not come 
into Hades ’ (of. Acts ii. 29). 

* Clement Alex. Excerpta ex Theodoto, 18, ed. Dindorf, iii. 432. 
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retenir son ame (ka { ])• Ces portraitsl^t tliatdt models en pl&tre 

et appliqu^ sur le cadavre, tantdt points sur la toile stuqu^e qm 
entourait la momie. On repr^sentait non seulement la figure, maia 
aussi la poitrine et les mains munies d’attributs religieux ou faisant 
des gestes symboUques. 

Cet usage a 4t4 pratiqu4 vraisemblablement du au si^e, 
au moment oil le christianisme p^n^trait en Egypte, et Tintirdt 
que pr^entent ces images pleines d’une vie intense est augments par 
les renseignements qu’elles peuvent nous donner sur les croyanoes, 
a ce moment, des riches habitants de la ville Hadrienne. On a pu 
suis trop de difiicult6s classer chronologiquement les personnages 
exhumes avant I’dpoque des portraits, les cadavres ont encore I’aspect 
des momies de I’Ancienne Egypte ; les dieux des bords du Nil sont 
repi^sent4s sur les enveloppes avec leurs titres, on voit les quatre 
g^nies {un6raires d^sign^s en ^yptien, seulement I’usage des hi^ro- 
glyphes n’est plus qu’une tradition ; le peintre qui pent copier les 
anciens rituels n’arrive pas k ecrire le nom du defunt ; le sarcophage 
reste anonyme. 

Apres r^poque des portraits les morts sont enterr6s vdtus et en> 
velopp^s de nombrenx linceuls richement tissue. Les omements 
symboliques qui parent ces 6toffes devraient nous guider pour deter- 
miner la foi de ceux qui les portaient, mais ils peuvent aussi nous 
egarW ; car au milieu des arbres de vie, des swasticas, des fleurs 
cruciformes, des colombes, des paons, des anges aiies, le repertoire 
palen persiste. Ainsi la dame Sabina etait chretienne comme I’in- 
diquent un poisson d’ivoire et un vase de verre ome d’une crou avec 
a et <0 ; mais elle avait un immense manteau de pourpre, tout seme 
de groupes d’amours, avec cinq medallions representant la legende 
d’ Apollon. Ce manteau est pourtant chretien. Le choix du dieu 
de lumiere est dejik uno indication, mais dans une des scdnes repre- 
sentees on voit Daphne changee en laurier, symbole de resurrection, 
offrir au dieu une fleur cruciforme en arrondissant le pouce et I’index 

de maniere e, former le ank *1^ renverse ; Apollon pour repondre 
k ce geste tire de son carquois une fidche en disposant les doigts pour 
figurer le ank non renverse qui dejli simule le x et le p de Xptovos. 

Ainsi cette superbe etoffe — representation palenne — est oependant 
chretienne. 

lies momies k portraits nous offrent ce mSme melange d’idees 
religieuses qui semblent contraires et qui tendent, pdUrtant, vers la 
meme but : I’etemite. Tous ces gens ont le r^ard extasie, perdu 
dans I’infini ; ils sont assoiffes de olarte ; leurs mains font des gestes 
d’adoration, tiennent des guirlandes recourbees en forme de .j|L, sym- 
bole de vie future, presentent des epis qui rappellent k la fois Osiris et 
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Jima; quelques-uns porteifF* avec devotion la croix k boucle qui, 
par une sorte de calembour graphique, procMe des deux croyances. 
Les portraits peints sont entour^ des scenes du rituel funeraire, inter* 
prSt^es k la romaine, Isis pleurant, Anubis, Homs, la balance de la 
psychostasie, le taureau qui emporte le mort ; et ils tiennent n4an- 
moins le monogramme du Ohiist. Leurs tStes s’encadrent dans un 
somptueux portique ouvert sur la lumidre celeste ; c’est la porte de 
FaurdeUi, souvenir des portes des tombes pharaoniques. Mais B*agit>il 
du paradis isiaque si bien d^crit par Plutarque ou du paradis chrdtien ? 

Si on avait interroge, de leur vivant, ces personnages qui nous 
occupent, peut-etre n’eussent-ils pas pu r6pondre. Pour plus de 
sdret6 ils 4taient de toutes les sectes, ils s’assuraient ii plusieurs chances, 
et la solution du probldme k et4 donn^e sans doute par I’empereur 
Hadrien lui-mSme qui, ecrivant d’Sgypte it un de ses amis, disait: 
* Ceuz qui adorent S^rapis n’en sont pas moins chr^tiens et ceux qui se 
disent ohr^tiens adorent S4rapis.’ 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN JUDAISM AND 

CHRISTIANITY 

By T. WITTON DAVIES. (Abstract) 

NKaXtBOXlKO intermediate views, the two following opinions have 
been widely held. 

1. That Christianity was nothing else than what the religion of 
the Israelites all along looked forward to, what its rites and cere- 
monies typified, and its prophets foretold. To employ the usual 
language : the New Dispensation was the fulfilment of the Old, and 
was implied in every part of it. 

2. That Christianity was a new and different religion. As Schleier* 
macher in his Reden idtet Religion (v) says ; ‘ I hate to have Judaism 
described as the forerunner of Christianity. Every religion ..has in 
itself its own eternal necessity, and its beginning is original.’ 

Let us look at each of these antithetic conceptions more closely. 

The view that Christianity is foreshadowed in the w'ritings of the 
Old Testament, is the common one even yet. In the words of 
Augustine : ‘ Novum Testamentum in vetere velabatur : vetus 

Testamentum in novo revelatur ’ (Sermo olx). So also Calvin (Inat, 
i. 10 sq.) in effect ; while Puritan and Roman Catholic scholars have 
alike inclined to this mode of regarding the matter. But modem 
historical and critical methods of Old Testament study are putting 
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aa end to such a priori theories, b^askhig what the spwfii|Ai 
and writers were understood to mean by their first hearem and 
readers. It is true that the New Testament itsell appears to lend 
support to the older view, since it often speaks of events as 
‘ fulfilments ’ of Old Testament passages, and even as referred to by 
those passages. This is especially the cspse where the life and work 
of Jesus Christ are concerned : e.g. Matt. i. 22 seq. ; Waxls. a 2, 
and similar language employed by Christ Himself, in Matt, v, 17, 
xi. 10 (Luke vii. 27), Luke iv. 21, &c. But it is probable that the 
sense of fulfilment in all such cases is ‘ realization ’ or ‘ exemplifioa* 
tion ’, the speaker or writer seeming to say that what he is referring 
to involves the principle implied in the scripture quoted. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, indeed, seems to assume 
that the religion of the Old Testament, more especially that of the 
law, was designed to prefigure the better things of the New Covenant. 
The Old and the New Dispensations are connected in the same way 
as the objects of sense and the eternal realities of which they are the 
shadows. Yet wo might here also apply the principle used in explain- 
ing the quotations from the Old Testament in the New Testament. 
With a wider and more sympathetic view of the religious aspirations 
and literatures of the ancient Chinese, Indians, Persians, &c., he 
might have seen forenmners of Christ and of Christianity in many 
lands and among many peoples. The narrow view which sees in 
Judaism alone the preparation for Christianity rests upon the notion 
prevalent among the Jews and the early Christians, that aU non- 
Biblical religions were absolutely and only false. 

Historically Christianity is an evolution out of Judaism ; hence in « 
studying it the latter has much light to give. But it is to be remem- 
bered that the Judaism with which Christianity stands connected is 
itself a syncretism, and owes much of its own character to foreign 
elements. From Zoroastrianism, Hellenism, and other sources, it 
borrowed much, always however putting its own stamp on whatever 
it appropriated. There is, moreover, much in the teaching of Jesus 
which is not only alien to Judaism, but is diametrically opposed to 
it. How often in the Sermon on the Mount does Jesus, when quotings 
‘ Mosaic ’ law's, say with emphasis and authority, ‘ But I say,’ &o. ! 
Then the conceptions of the Church, its constitution, ordinances, &c., 
are largely of non-Jewish origin. An illegitimate identification of 
Jifdaism and Christianity has caused injustice to be done to both 
the Old and the New Testament. • 

The antithetic view to that just noticed may be thus stated : ‘ The 
reli^on which Jesus introduced, and which His disciples adopted 
and subsequently adapted, was a new beginning, having no spedal 
connexion with the Judaism of the time. Marcion’s rejection of 
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Old Testament, eJt the %ork 5f an inferior deity, is part of his 
Gfaostic teaching ; but it hroee from a partial and unjust view of the 
Old Testament. Qnostios judged the whole of tiie Old Testament 
by the legalism of the Pentateuch, and by such parts of it as appear 
to stand on a low moral plane, e.g. the ruthless butchery of tribes 
and nations no worse than others. They failed to recognize, as Morgan 
andr-Sohlriermaoher in later times, the element of progress or evolution 
in the teaching of the Old Testament. 

Thomas Morgan, the Welsh eighteenth-century Deist, who is better 
known on the Ciontinent than in Great Britain, was a strong opponent 
of the Old Testament. But he approached the subject with a different 
motive from those which animated Marcion. His aim was to disprove 
the inspiration and authenticity of the Bible ; and he felt that if he 
could bring discredit upon a part he could discredit the whole. In 
his writings, especially in the Moral Philoaopher, he shows but 
little sense of the loftier and finer parts of the Old Testament. But 
in his views of the early church Morgan anticipated the central ideas 
of the Tubingen School, as before him did John Toland, an Irish 
Deist, who in 1718 Avrote Naaarenits, or Jetoiah, Gentile, and Ma- 
hometan Christianity. As for Schleiermacher, he came to the study 
of Christianity as a Christian scholar and philosopher, but endeavoured 
to get at its root principles apart from a study of the Old Testament, 
by looking directly at the life and words of Jesus and of His darly 
followers. * In this respect he is to be compared with Kant and 
Herder. 

Here, as so often, it is a case of verum in medio. On the one hand 
•Christianity, growing out of Judaism, must partake of the soil from 
which it sprang, though that Judaism was itself a syncretism. Jesus 
and His disciples were Jews, observed Jewish customs and spoke 
according to Jewish conceptions. On the other hand, in the mar- 
vellous personality, life, and teaching of Jesus, we have a new begin- 
ning, with new issues both in the apostolic age and in the later history 
of Christianity. 


6 

NEW TESTAMENT ESCHATOLOGY AND 
NEW TESTAMENT ETHICS 

By-FRANCIS greenwood PEABODY 

Thb meet important contribution of this generation to Biblical 
interpretation has been made, beyond question, through the appre- 
ciation and analysis of New Testament Eschatology. Bound the 
teaching of the Gospeb, like an atmosphere which— -even though 

- X 
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unconscious of it — they breathe, lies, acooidiii^ to this view; a circle 
of apocalyptic expectation, with its literature, its vocabuluy, and its 
inextinguishable hopes. Though Rabbinical orthodoxy might regard 
this literature as heretical, it may well have had a peculiar fascination 
for contemplative or poetic minds. When, therefore, aft^ solitary 
reflection on His mission, Jesus came into Galilee ‘ preaching the 
Gospel of the Kingdom of God’, it might be anticipated that He, like 
John the Baptist, would apply to that kingdom the language of 
apocalyptic hope, and would announce its approach as heralded by 
a catastrophic end of the world-age. This key of interpretation, once 
in the hands of German learning, has been applied with extraordinary 
ingenuity to many obscurities and perplexities of the Gospels, and 
has unlocked some of them with dramatic success. The strange 
phenomenon, for example, of reserve and privacy in the teaching of 
Jesus, becomes, in this view, an evidence of His esoteric consciousness 
of Messiahship, which none but a chosen few were permitted to know. 
‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ The cardinal phrases of 
the teaching, ‘ Kingdom of Heaven,’ ‘ Son of €rod,’ and ‘ Son of 
Man,’ ail point, it is urged, not to a normal, human or social regenera- 
tion, but to a supernatural, revolutionary, and catastrophic change. 
The heart of the Gospel is thus disclosed in its mysterious predictive 
passages : ‘ In those days, after that tribulation, they shall see the 
Son' of Man coming in the clouds with great power and glory ’ ; ‘I 
beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven ’ ; and the salne note is 
struck in the Epistles : ‘ Brethren, the time is short ; the fashion of 
this world passeth away.’ ‘ As a marine plant ’, remarks a conspicuous 
exponent of' this view, ‘ blooms in water, but tom from its home, 
becomes faded and unrecognizable, so the historical Jesus fades when 
torn from its place in eschatology.’ ^ Jesus, under this conception, 
is not so much Teacher as Prophet ; with His gaze fixed, not on the 
conduct of life in the present world, but on the preparation of life for 
another world. ‘ How could Jesus, the Teacher,’ asks Schweitzer, in 
discussing the withdrawal to the North, ’ at such a moment desert 
a people so eager for teaching and help ? [Such conduct] raises a doubt 
whether He felt Himself to be in fact a Teacher. . . . Even the 
announcement of His mission is not that of a Teacher, for His ptuables 
^ere, it is written, designed not to reveal, but to conceal, and of the 
Kingdom of God He spoke only in parables.’ ^ * His ideal’, an Engli^ 
advocate of the same view has lately said, ‘ was not a human ideal, 
but a heavenly ideal. He did not wish to give men something to 
live by, but wmething wherewith to face the day of the Son of Man? ^ 

’ A. Schweitzer, Von JSeimarus zu Wrede, 1906, p. 399. 

* Mark iv. 10, 12, 34 ; op. oit., p. 360. 

* H. W. Garrod, Tie Bdigion of oS Good Mm, 1906, p. 71. 
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In restrained, yet no^ unsympathetic, language. Professor Sanday 
calls attention to the significance of this tendency in criticism. ‘ I doubt 
if we have realized how far the centre of gravity of our Lord’s teaching 
lay beyond the grave. ... I doubt if we have realized to what an 
extent He speaks of the Kingdom of Heaven as essentially future and 
essentially supernatural. ... I doubt if we have appreciated the 
preliminary and preparatory character of His mission.* ^ 

Now it cannot be doubted that we have in this view an interpreta- 
tive principle of the first importance. Its far-reaching effect upon 
critical study can be compared with nothing less than the epoch- 
making influence of Baur. Once in a century, it would seem, the 
pillars of New Testament history have to be tested, so that, as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says, the removing of those things that are 
shaken may prove that those things wliich cannot be shaken shall 
remain. Yet, as it soon appeared that the Tendem theory was 
destined to receive important qualifications, so that it must now be 
prized rather as a starting-point than as a conclusion in New Testa- 
ment criticism, so it may be tliat eschatology must be submitted to 
many further tests before it can be trusted to support the whole struc- 
ture of the Gospel. That much of the New Testament language is 
coloured by the apocalyptic anticipation, that the shadow of an 
imminent catastrophe passes, like a cloud across a landscape, over the 
Master’s teaching, so that His mission receives what Professor Sarfday 
has sugge^ively called an ‘ occultation — all this is not only so 
probable in the liistorical setting of the Gospels, but becomes so 
clarifying an element in their interpretation, that it is likely to remain 
a permanent factor in critical research. But to say this is to say 
much less than the consistent eschatologist affirms. To him this 
occultation was a life-long eclipse ; the Gospels become a kind of 
drama in which Jesus disguises until the last scene His predetermined 
purpose ; and the narrative is, in effect, the story of a colossal illusion, 
which Christian theology, by every device of spiritualized interpreta- 
tion, has endeavoured to correct. ‘ The Jesus of Nazareth,’ it is con- 
cluded, ’ who appeared as Messiah, taught the ethics of the kingdom, 
and died to consecrate His work, has never lived. He is a ’figure, 
sketched by rationalism, called to life by liberalism, and supplied by 
modmi theology with the clothing of historical science.’ ‘ The entire 
history of Christendom down to the present day rests on the delay 
and non-arrival of the Second Coming, on the surrender of eschatolo^, 
and the acconf^^ying and self-developing deliverance of religion 
from the eschatological idea.* * 

Such an interpretation of history invites consideration from many 

* TAe £t/e 0 / Christ in Recent Research, 1907, p. 121. 

» Op. cit., p. 131. * Schweitzer, op. cit., pp. 390, 366. 
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points of view, and may be examined with ac^vantage even by those 
who are not New Testament critics. One may, for example, approach 
the subject with the modest purpose of a teacher of ethios, and ask 
himself what was likely to be the ethical teaching wliioh would natur- 
ally issue from this condition of exalted and confident expectation. 
It has been said that * it is necessary in interpreting the moral ideas 
of Christ to have our attention always fixed on His apocalyptic ideas.’ ^ 
May not the converse of this proposition also be true, and may not 
the influence of the apocalyptic ideas be fairly estimated by recon- 
sidering the ethics of the Repels ? Instead of applying the key 
of eschatalogy to New Testament ethics, may not New Testament 
ethios be applied as a key to its eschatology ? What view of human 
oon4uct is likely to be held by one whose absorbing concern is for 
a supernatural and apocalyptic change, in which the fashion of this 
world would soon pass away ? This inquiry is, at least, one which 
deals with the most unquestionable of the historical data. Whatever 
else may have been the purpose of Jesus, He was certainly a preacher 
of righteousness, and whatever else in His message may have been 
misinterpreted, His hearers were not likely to forget or to pervert Hia 
moral instruction. ‘The ethical note’, wrote no less radical a critic 
than Baur, ‘ is the purest and most unmistakable element in the 
teaching of Jesus, and the essential core of Christianity.’ * ‘ The 
ethibal ideas of Jesus ’, Professor Herrmann has said, ‘ are incontest- 
ably the essential element in the spiritual experience of tlie modem 
world.’ ^ May it not then be reasonable to estimate the force of the 
eschatological anticipation by its effect upon this ethical note? If 
the controlling interest of the teacher was habitually and consistently 
detached from present cares, what would his ethics be ? Obviously 
they would express with consistency and continuity this abnormal, 
anticipatory, waiting habit of mind. The ethics of the Oospels would 
give us a teaching, not designed for this world, but preparatory 
for another ; an ‘ Interim-ethics ’, appropriate for those who looked 
for some great catastrophe, but not to be taken seriously by those 
who have waked from the apocalyptic dream. The best way of 
conduett on the approach of an earthquake is not the best rule of 
conducting a stable world. ‘Can any moralist,’ it has been asked, 
‘’firmly persuaded of the imminent dissolution of the world and all 
things in it, frame an ethical code adequate for all time ? ’ * The 
amwer to this question is in the unwavering declaration of Schweitzer : 
‘ It is altogether false to affirm, with modem t^eolog}^, that seflrvioe^ is 

*■ Garrod, op. oit., p. 65. 

* Chruienthum der eraUn drei Jcikrhunderie, 1800, p. 36. 

* Die aUUkhen Weiaungan Jeau, 1804, p. 29. 

* Garrod, op. oit., pp. 60, 61. 
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the new ethics of the Vingdom. There is, to Jesus, no ethics of the 
hii^dom ; for in the kingdom all natural conditions, even differences 
of sez,^ are to disappeax. Temptation and sin will no more eadst. . . . 
Service, humility, temptation, willingness to die, even penitence, 
bel(H}g to an interim-ethics.* ^ 

When, however, we turn with this problem to the Giospels them- 
selves, and set side by side with each other the eschatological dream 
and the ethical teaching, it seems not too much to say that at many 
points they dq not match. The practical instructions of Jesus for the 
conduct of life do not easily fit in as a whole with the plot of the 
apocalyptic drama. Many passages there are undoubtedly which 
touch the anticipatory and millennial note, and some which strike 
that note firmly and unmistakably. If one fixes his attention on 
single passages, or on a single group of passages, he may easily conclude, 
with Tolstoi, that the essence of the Gospel is in the single virtue 
of non-resistance, or, with Schweitzer, that it is in the single idea of 
eschatology. When, however, we recall the prevailing tone of ethical 
teaching, and still more the habitual attitude of the Teacher toward 
the world in which He found Himself, it is difficult to see in it a pre- 
dominating quality of indifference to the world’s affairs or a complete 
preoccupation with a supernatural catastrophe. On the contrary, 
the ethics of Jesus exhibit on the whole a kind of sanity, universality, 
and applicability, which are independent of abnormal circumstahees, 
and free t^'om emotional strain. Tliere is nothing apocal 3 q>tic in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, or in the appropriation by Jesus of 
the two great commandments, or in the prayer for to-day’s bread and 
the forgiveness of trespasses, or in the praise of peace-making and 
purity of heart. Yet in these, and not in the mysterious prophecies 
of an approaching desolation, the conscience of the world has found 
its Counsellor and Guide. The apocalyptic anticipations find their 
parallels in much of the contemporary literature, but the ethical 
sagacity and sufficiency are original and unique. The same genuine 
concern for the existing world is indicated even in the teaching of 
Jesus concerning the Kingdom of God. Here, no doubt. His message 
is often coloured by the sunset-splendour of the End of the Age ; but 
it is not less often set in the prosaic light of common day. The 
kingdom is prepared, not for those only who have dismissed from 
concern the obligations of daily life and have fixed their eyes on a 
supernatural future, but for those who, in the world as it is, feed (he 
himgiy and cldthe the naked and visit those who are sick or in prison. 
A?Cliatever millennial promises may be comprehended in the message 
of the kingdom, the teaching of Jesus seems quite as often a warning 
against excessive contemplation of a supernatural consummation and 
* Mark x. 25, 26. * Op. oit., p. 362. 
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a recall to the humble service of the existing world. Still more 
corrective of a thorough-going eschatology is the habitual attitude 
of Jesus toward both nature and life. He looks on both, not with 
the eye of an ascetic or visionary, as though they stood between Him 
and Ehs supreme desire, but with a keen and un^guised appreciation 
and delight. Each phase of nature — springtime and harvest, the 
lilies and the birds, the mountain and the lake, each household task — 
the working of the leaven and the sweeping of the room — ^is to Him 
beautiful and sacred ; not as of a world that is passing away, but as 
of a world that is divinely given and spiritually symbolic. Human 
life also, its joys and sorrows, the children at their play, and the 
labourer at his work — ^these are not viewed with the pensive indiffer- 
ence of one whose heart is elsewhere, but with a keen sympathy and 
alert responsiveness which have suggested to many critics a Hellenic 
quality in Jesus, and have induced at least one writer to claim for 
Him even a Hellenic descent.^ 

In short, the ethical data of the Gospels appear to provide a test 
which is likely to modify in limit an extreme application of escha- 
tology to their interpretation. If, as Bousset has remarked, the 
Gospels offer a religion of ‘ ethical Uberation ’ it may be reasonable 
to conclude with him that ‘ though steeped in the eschatological 
hopes of His time and coimtry (Jesus) yet succeeded in altering and 
purifying them at the critical point, and in breaking through the 
limits which hemmed them in.’ ^ The drama dimly discerned in the 
Gospels may thus be interpreted by the conduct habitually com- 
mended in the Gospels. Either we must conclude that W’hile the 
mind of the Master was fixed on the future He scattered along His 
way, as a by-product of that teaching. His universal ethics, or else 
we must conclude that how'ever real to His thought, as to that of His 
contemporanes, the Messianic expectation may have been, it did not 
dominate His teaching or His character, and that in His most imme- 
diate instructions He rose above the anticipations of His time into 
the presence of timeless ideals. In short, this historical problem 
has to consider whether the secret of Jesus lay in His reflection of 
contemporary ideals or in His creation of new ideals ; whether the 
apocalyptic expectation was His master or whether it was His servant ; 
Whether He reiterated the current eschatology or utilized and spiritua- 
lized it ; whether in a word the central motive of His teaching was 
dramatic or didactic, the w'ork of a herald or the work of a teacher ; 
whether His place in history is to be found within the dircle of contem- 
porary thought, or whether He stood ‘ above the heads of His reporters ’. 

* H. S. Chamberlain, Ih'e OruneUoffen dea neunzehnten Jdhrhunderta, 5*^ Aufl., 
1904, i. 219 ff. 

^ Jems, tr. Trevelyan, 162 ff. 
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The conolusion which ^Wellhausen, not without impatience, but with 
eloquence and authority, announces, may provide a sufficient answer 
to these questions. * It is held’, he remarks, ‘ that the announcement 
of a future kingdom is the central element in the message. And yet, 
in Mark’s Grospel, this element is completely in the background. 
Jesus, in His Galilean period, is not a herald but a teacher ; and 
a teacher, it may be added, not of the Kingdom of God, but of the 
various subjects which, in natural succession, are thrown in His way, — 
of obvious truths applied to the needs of people misled by their spiritual 
guides . . . The eschatological hope first reached its intense signi- 
ficance through the earliest disciples, who attached it to the person 
of Jesus • . . His own way of life was not like that of His followers, 
determined by eschatology. They renounced the world to prepare 
for His coming ; but His ethics were assuredly not, as uninformed 
persons have recklessly asserted, provisional ethics, to be endured 
only through the expectation of an approaching end, and beyond 
that point superfluous. His ethics were the eternal will of God, in 
heaven as on earth. He was no doubt deeply affected by faith in 
the future, in the general resurrection, the judgement, and the King- 
dom of God. All this He could assume as accepted by His hearers 
and needing little exhortation . . . (Yet) it is the non- Jewish and 
human, rather than the Jewish in Him, which stamps His character.’ ^ 
Such are some brief suggestions of a corrective influence on,|New 
Testament eschatology which may proceed from New Testament 
ethics. The eschatological problem, it has been truthfully said, is 
just now ‘ in the air It may be the task of ethical inquiry to give 
to this airy structure of criticism a substantial under-pinning on 
the ground. And this, it may be lastly pointed out, is not only an 
order of procedure which is applicable to Now Testament criticism, 
but one which reflects the order of teaching which seems to have been 
the way of Jesus Himself. Not, first, a conviction concerning His 
place in the plan of the Eternal and a full understanding of His 
mission ; but, first, loyalty, obedience, moral susceptibility — such 
seems to have been His education to discipleship. ‘ Follow me,’ He 
says, ‘ Take up thy cross and follow ; ’ and along the way of service 
you may reach the end of truth. Obedience, as Robertson* taught, 
was to Jesus the organ of spiritual knowledge. Whatever dramatic 
elements are included in the message of the Gospels may be best 
disclosed through its didactic elements. The first appeal of Jesus 
Chrisi* was not to the reason or the imagination, but to the will. 
Character to Him was the path to insight. The pure in heart should 
see God. Perhaps the guidance of New Testament criticism to a 

' EinleUung in dee drei ersten Evangelien, 1905, pp. 106, 113, 114. 

^ Sanday, op. cit., p. 65. 
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fltfttte oonoiufdon loay be in the same maimer Committed to f!hyia«»Mi 
etluos, and the metaphysics of the Gospels may be a|^roaohed through 
the appreciation of their oharacteiistio morality. Perhaps it may 
still happen that those who will to do the will are on the way to know 
the doctrine. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 

ESCHATOLOGY 

By ERNST VON DOBSCHt)TZ 

Eschatology was not so long ago the last chapter of dogmatics. 
The biblical scholar was quite satisfied when he had made all the New 
Testament sayings about the last things fit into his system. Nobody 
cared what the early Christians felt and thought in reading these sayings, 
and but few people were personally interested in their contents. Time 
went on, and New Testament exegesis became historical instead of 
dogmatic. Students learned to ask what the New Testament authors 
meant and felt. But there was so little appreciation for eschatological 
idea# that these were, if not neglected altogether, softened down and 
modernized. * 

It is only within the last thirty years that the attitude of biblical 
theology has changed. Modern criticism allows a special interest in 
everything which is alien to our own time. Hence, together with 
angelol<^ and demonology, eschatology to-day forms the most 
attractive of New Testament studies. And, as it generally happens, 
where there was once utter neglect, the tendency is now towards the 
opposite extreme — an over-estimation of the significance of eschatology 
on the part of a considerable number of scholars. 

Under these circumstances I may be justified in laying before this 
distinguished assembly this question — What was the reid significance 
of eschatology in the earliest days of Christianity ? 

I do not propose to deal here with early Christian eschatological 
dbctrines in general. It is well known what a number of apocalyptic 
ideas were current during that period. We may take it for granted 
that all these were borrowed from Judaism, whatever may have been 
their origin. The Gospel introduced two new points'ordy : (1) the 
central place was given to Jesus, whose parousia or descent firom 
heaven in the glory of the Father was to bring with it the end of this 
world, the resurrection, the judgement, the Kingdom God, and life 
everlasting. And (2) this was ^pected to happen very speedily, the 
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Messidii bavii^ been sdnt already by Gk>d in the person of Jesds/and 
being postponed tox a sbixrt space only. This is tbe-Tital point : early 
Christianity was not simply meditating on esobatcdogioal drea^ that 
might be realized some time Or other at a remote period, but the first 
Christians were persuaded that the great day when all would be changed 
was to come in the lifetime of their own generation. 

No modern scholar will deny, I trust, that Jesus Himself and His 
disciples, including the apostle Paul, shared this persuasion! Of course 
it cannot be proved that Jesus ever thought that He would succeed in 
establishing the Kingdom of God without dying first. It is a widespread 
hypothesis among theologians of our time that He did so, at least in the 
first period of His ministry; that He tried to win His people by preaching 
and healing, and that He was only led by the experience of growing 
hatred on the part of His countrymen to reckon, first with the possi- 
bility, then with, the necessity, of His death, and, finally, to attribute 
to it a positive efficacy. In vain we ask for proofs of this theory. 
Jesus says that unto this (present) generation no sign should be given,^ 
that there were some of them that stood there who should not taste of 
death till they had seen the Kingdom of God come with power.* He 
never speaks of his own lifetime * : it is only in the next generation 
that the kingdom will come. His disciples have to wait for it, as they 
pray for its coming.^ 

And thus the Apostles, when Jesus was taken from them, taught 
the people that Jesus of Nazareth, whom the chiefs of the Jews put 
to death, was the man ordained by God ; but they did not teU them 
that the new era had already begun. The kingdom was still to be 
expected. Jesus must come back from heaven to establish it, and 
would come quickly. 

St. Paul felt sure that he would be still alive at the coming. ‘ We 
which are alive and remain,’ he says to the Thessalonians^; and in his 
first letter to the Corinthians he expresses the same view.^ Later on 
his attitude changes. As a matter of fact, in the second to the Corin- 
thians, his position has become uncertain: still he hopes and wishes 
that death may not come to him before Christ’s parousia ; but having 
realized that death can come suddenly, even upon him, he jdeclares 
solemnly his confidence that he will be in communion with Christ even 
in death : ‘ We are confident, 1 say, and willing rather to be abseht 
from the body and to be present with the Lord.’ ’ Here we find for the 
first time the individual death taking the place of the parousia, *an 
alternative ofthn suggested by later Christian writers. But Paul does 

* Mark viii. 12. * Mark ix. 1. 

* Matt. X. 23 is to be understood of the missionary work after Jesus’s death, 

not of the disciples’ short trip through Galilee. * Matt, vi 10. 

» 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17. * 1 Cor. xv. 61, 62. ’ 20or. v. 6-8. 
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not at all mean to set aside the enthusiastic %xpeotati<m Christ’s 
immediate advent. His only doubt is this — urill he himself be still 
alive 7 The event is not postponed i <m the contrary, it draws nigh 
rapidly, as he writes to the Romans : * Now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed.’ ^ And even in the last of his letters he declares : 
‘We look for the Saviour from heaven.’ ® 

To these testimonies we may add the opening and the closing words 
of St. John’s Revelation ; * TMngs which must shortly come to pass’ ; 
‘ for the time is at hand’ ; * Surely I come quickly. Amen. Even so, 
Lord Jesus’^ — sayings like these show that early Christianity was 
deeply impressed with this conviction. 

Not a single modern scholar, I feel sure, will deny these statements. 
The question, however, is how far this belief in an immediate coming 
of the end acted upon the mind of Jesus and of His disciples. We shall 
find that it did not do so as much as we might expect. 

Jesus declares that the gospel must be preached to all nations before 
the Kingdom can come * : but He does not go beyond the Jewish 
frontiers.^ Although at the sending out of His disciples to preach in the 
cities and villages of Palestine His orders show that He would have 
them hurry on,® He Himself makes no haste at all. There is no evidence 
that He ever dreamt of hastening on the day of the Lord by His activity 
or His suffering, that (to quote from a recent author) He was possessed 
with<the idea that His intervention would bring to a standstill the wheel 
of history. * 

And even St. Paul, much as he was impressed by the urgent need of 
accomplisliing his missionary work throughout the world before the 
coming of Christ,’ did not hurry on from town to town ; on the con- 
trary, he was anxious to stay as long as his activity was needed, not 
merely to found, but to develop and to educate a Christian community. 

Now, as a matter of fact, in his exhortation he frequently insists on 
the approach of judgement and final salvation.® When he appeals to 
scriptural ‘examples’ he justifies himself by the remark that the end of 
the time has come upon his readers.® But we cannot say that this view 
materially influenced his ethics. Many scholars maintain that we have 
to expl^u from the eschatological point of view what Paul says about 
marriage in 1 Cor. vii, and, indeed, his general idea is that, as the time 
is’ short, nothing should be changed : he who was married when he 
became a Christian should remain married ; he who was unmarried 
should so remain : let every man abide in the same oaUing wherein he 
was called.^ His preference for celibacy, however, irf" not to be ex- 

* Bom. ziii. 11-12. * Phil iii. 20. * Rev. i. 1, 3 ; xxU. 20. 

* Mark xiii. 10. ’ Mark vi. 1 sqq. * Mark vi. 8-12. * Bom. xv. 16. 

* 1 Them. v. 1 aqq. ; Bom. xii. 11. * 1 Cor. x. 11. 

»« 1 Oor. vii. 17, 20, 24. 
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plained by his esohatdlogy ^ : it was the asceticism of his age which 
influenced him in regarding marriage as the lower state. 

Jesus certainly looks forward to a rich reward, which is to be given 
to the poor, the hungry, the merciful, the pure in heart,^ and so on, when 
the Kingdom comes ; and this will be very soon . He insists on the duty 
of being watchful, because the day will come suddenly as a thief in the 
night.^ But if we eliminate His eschatological ideas His ethics remain 
unchanged. Take, for example, the parables of the Good Samaritan 
and of the Prodigal Son.^ The great commandments of love and of 
self-renunciation^ are in no way suggestive of an * interim ethics’, but 
of a definitive, absolute system of ethics. 

And in this way His ethical precepts were understood, taught, and 
acted upon by the early Christians.^ That they are strange to our 
modem Christian mind is not due to the fact that wo have abandoned 
the eschatological idea, but to the fact that the enthusiasm which 
inspired them and made their fulfilment easy is no longer ours. This 
enthusiasm, however, has its roots not so much in eschatology as in 
the profound consciousness of a change already accomplished through 
the experience of salvation, as we shall see hereafter. 

It is true that neither Jesus nor Paul conceived the idea of a gradual 
development of the kingdom, or of an extension of the Church through 
a long period of history upon earth. Jesus’s first coming was not 
indeed the end, but at the end of history. It is from this point ofr view 
that we have to understand what Jesus Himself says about His death, 
as a ransom for many and the making of a new covenant.’ He looks 
backward in history. The new covenant wiU be in another aeon, not 
on this earth, not under these conditions of life.^ When St. Paul 
speaks of Jesus as a propitiation, and of the redemption and forgiveness 
of all sins by His death,* this is intelligible on the supposition that what 
stands at the end of history extends its influence backwards upon the 
whole period which preceded. Paul does not think about the sins of 
millions of men, who will live after Christ’s death. When he insists 
on the parallelism between Adam and Christ, “ he is thinking of humanity 
in its beginning and in its end. Christ is not the centre or turning-point 
of a great historical development, as we may now call Him from our 
remote standpoint, but He is the end itself. What follows is no con- 
tinuation, but a renovation of what has gone before, a new humanity 
in a new world. 

' 1 Cor, vii. 26, 31, have been partly misinterpreted, partly overvalued in 
their significance, * Matt. v. 3-12 ; Luke vi. 20-22. 

* Matt, xxiv. 42-44. * Luke x. 30 8qq, ; xv. 11 sqq. 

• Mark xii. 28-34 ; Matt. v. 38-48 ; Luke vi. 26, 27. 

^ e.g, 1 Thess. v. 15 ; Rom. xii. 17-21. ^ Mark x. 45 ; xiv. 24. 

** Mark xii. 25 ; xiv. 25. * Rom. Hi. 25. Rom. v. 12-21. 
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Thus the general conception o£ history in piSmitive Christianity so 
characteristic of Jewish thought as contrasted with Greek philosophy 
is starongly influenced by what we may call the eschatological idea. 
And it is this historical cimception which throws light upon the early 
Christian theories of redemption. 

These theories, however, are but a form of religious thought, just 
as ethics are only a way of forming the moral power of Christendom. 
When we ask what is the kernel of early Christian religious feeling, we 
shall find that there is nothing eschatological about it. 

Jesus’s religious position may be rightly defined as a life of imbroken 
union with God. The Judaism of His time, even in its most pious 
form, thought of God as of a distant Being, removed and completely 
separated from this world of sin, which was given into the dominion 
of subordinate or even evil spirits until the time when God should come 
to judge the world and to establish His own sovereignty. Jesus knows 
Him — ^and teaches men to know Him — as the Father, who, always and 
everywhere present, cares about the welfare of all His children;^ who 
has compassion on the sinner and forgives trespasses whenever man 
repents. It is in. the strength of this trust that Jesus goes on His way, 
undisturbed by hostile threats that He sleeps in the storm, ^ feeds the 
multitude,^ heals all kinds of sickness,^ and casts out the demons.^ 
Thence He gets a conception of the UaviKtia toU etoO quite different from 
the iAirrent one ; the Kingdom of God is not to be brought about by 
a miraculous act of God, but it is the domination of God casting away 
all evil powers.’ Jesus Himself by His complete union with God brings 
in thi s domination of God : it is where He is : it is present among men 
(or in men’s hearts — within you ®), and not to be looked for in external 
miraculous signs. So Jesus — ^in His own opinion — ^is not only pre- 
paring the future Kingdom of God, like His forerunner, John the 
Baptist, but He is actually bringing it in.^ He is the brid^room 
whose companions cannot fast while He is with them.“ From the 
parables of the garment and of the wine-bottles we learn that He 
looks on Himself and His surroundings as something quite new. 
H!e does not speak much of the new spirit, but all His acting is 
dominated by a new spirit. So is that of His disciples. Of conrse 
in His addresses to the people He speaks as the missionary ; there 
is* the need to be watchful, for the great moment will come shortiiy, 
suddenly. But in the intimate circle of His follow^s there is no 
anxious self-preparation for judgement to come, but a happy enjoy- 

^ Matt. V. 45 ; Luke vi. 36. * Luke xiii. 31, 32. * Mark iv. 37-40. 

* Markvi. 34-40; viii. 13-26. * Marki. 32Bqq.; iL 6; t. 34; xL 23, 24. 

* Mark iii. 22 sqq. ’ Matt. xii. 28 ; Luke xi. 20. Gp. Luke x. 18. 

* Luke xviL 21. * Matt. xi. 9-10 ; Luke vii. 26-4( ; 16, 

’** Mark ii. 19. ” Mark ii. 21, 22 ; Matt. xiii. 16, 17. 
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ment blessings which God’s grace had vouchsafed to them in 

Jesus. This is the meaning of Peter’s confession: ^ 'People may say. 
Thou art a prophet, one of a large number, an Elijah or John, i.e. the 
forerunner of a greater one. We confess that Thou art the Christ, the 
unique bcinger of salvation : there is none greater than Thou ; in 
Thee wo enjoy our union with God, in short our salvation.* 

It is this spirit of gladness, caused by the experience of the greatest 
gifts of God, that we discern in the disciples after Jesus had gone from 
them. Whether it be called the experience of communion with the 
risen Lord or the communion of the Holy Ghost, it is not the anticipa- 
tion of something yet to come ; it is the actual possession of a present 
benefit. 

This fact becomes still more patent when we turn once more to 
St. Paul. What has the triumphant hymn in Horn, viii to do with 
eschatolc^ ? The Christian is sure of God’s love as shown and 
guaranteed to him by Christ who came down and died for this very 
purpose, and by the Holy Ghost, which is given into liis heart.^ Salva- 
tion is at hand, God has performed, Christ has died and risen, the Holy 
Ghost has been given to every believer. Christians then are washed, 
sanctified, justified.^ They are living in a new state ; old things arc 
passed away, behold all things are become new.^ 

Eschatology, it is true, is at the background of all this, but it has 
changed its significance. Many sayings of Jesus and Paul are* then 
only fully intelligible if we recognize that eschatological terms are 
used by them in a new sense ; they discard all external, political, 
miraculous significance, but take the inward moral meaning as already 
fulfilled.*^ At the same time they do not entirely eliminate the other 
meaning; putting forward the new, they retain the original one 
combined with it. If time present had brought fulfilment, still larger 
f ulfilme nt is in store for time to come. 

Jesus, like all great religious personalities, was at once progressive 
and eminently conservative. The new gifts which He had to bring 
to mankind were envisaged by Himself in the form of old Jewish 
conceptions. External reality did not correspond to what people 
expected, to what Jesus Himself found in the prophets. There was 
still a lack of external glory. Now Jesus trusted to His Father that 
He would accomplish what He had begun, and fulfil all that He h*ad 
promised* And so eschatology in its old form was for Him a postulate 
of His faith. The kingdom is at hand, it is present in His person, in 
ffis (AMSting oht devils, in Hi« bringing sinners to repentance — but it 
^s still to come in glory, when after His death and resurrection He 
will come upon the clouds from heaven.* Men are God’s beloved 

^ IiIarkviiL28,2». Bom. v.6>8; viii. 32. >1 Cor. vL 11 ; i. 30. 

* 2 Cor, V. 17. * See e.g. 1 Cor. iv. 8. * Mark viii. 38 : xiv. 62. 
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and happy children ; so runs His messs^e, an4 they are this if they 
are merciful even as He is.^ But He can also say: Ble88e<i,are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of Qod.^ So in 
Jesus’s preaching everything is at once present and future : you have 
it, you will receive it. 

I^e same may be said of St. Paul’s doctrine : there we find not 
only the double conception of the kingdom, present and future,’ but 
also that of sonship, of redemption, of deliverance, of righteousness, 
and so on. We are children of God ; we have the spirit of sonship, 
and yet we have to wait for the manifestation of the sons of God ; 
we wait for the sonship.* We are redeemed, and yet we look for the 
redemption of our body.’ Paul feels himself a new creature, exalted 
above all human misery and sin ; and yet all that he now has, is but 
a small portion of what he will obtain when his Lord comes in His 
glory to glorify those who belong to Him.® If Christ’s death has 
done such great things, he argues in Romans v, to reconcile us with 
God, how great will be the effect of Christ’s life,’ i.e. of His coming 
in gloiy and of our being united with Him eternally. 

We are now in a better position to understand how it is that Paul, 
when changing his opinion as to the time of his own death in relation 
to the parousia, did not forthwith set aside the old conception (as 
we should have expected, had he been merely abandoning Rabbinical 
viewtf for Hellenistic ones). Even in the latest of his letters he holds 
both conceptions : on the one hand he can desire to depart and to be 
\vith Christ ; on the other he can anticipate Christ’s return from 
heaven to conform the body of our humiliation to the body of His 
glory.® 

It would be easy to demonstrate these alternating views by the 
Rabbinical doctrine of the two Olams (aeons, worlds), the one present, 
bad, evil, and the other future, glorious, happy. The New Testament 
writers use the terms, but it is difficult to say how precisely they 
view their own age. If Christ came that He might deliver us from 
this present evil world, Christians belong already to the new world. 
And yet all the external conditions of the old bad world still exist. 
Christians dwell still in the flesh, but they walk not after the flesh ; 
or, as St. John says, they are in the world but not of the world. It is 
remarkable that we nowhere find an explicit theory of an intermediate 
state like later doctrines of the twofold advent of Christ, or. the later 
distiinction between ‘ecclesia militans’ and ‘ecclesia triumphans’. Hie 
early Christians were so enthusiastic in their belief in an" accomplished 

^ Matt. V, 45 ; Luke vi. 35. * Matt. v. 9. 

* Bom. xiv. 17 ; 1 Cor. iv. 20 ; 1 These, ii. 12 ; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10 ; OaL v. 21. 

* Bom. viii. 14, 16, 19, 23. * 1 Q>r. i. 30 ; Bom. viiL 23. 

* 2 Cor, V. 17. ’ Bom. v. 9, 10. • Phil i. 23; iii. 20, 21. 
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salvation^hat, in 8pite*of all external evidence, they imagined them- 
selves ahpsady dwelling in the new order of things. If St. Mark illus- 
trates the effect of Christ’s death by the veil of the temple rent in 
twain from the topjbo the bottom, the gospel according to St. Matthew 
anticipates the signs of the parousia and the last judgement by the 
earthquake, the opening of the graves, and the rise of the many bodies 
ot the saintB.^ 

This attitude of early Christianity is to be seen in its clearest form 
in the Johannine writings. It is well known that the fourth evangelist 
(whoever he may be) uses eschatological terms in a modified sense : 
C<ui) ai&wts, ‘ eternal life,’ is not as in other books the life of the aeon 
to come, but it is something that begins in this life — ^life in the highest 
sense — whereas what men call life is but death. So Christ gives life 
everlasting to all who know Him and believe in Him. So, too, judge- 
ment and resurrection are taken in a figurative sense : for the Christian 
judgement lies in the past ; he has passed from death into life ; ‘ the 
Kfims is effected by the separation of believers and unbelievers.^ 
It is to be understood in this figurative sense when Jesus says: ’The 
hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and they that hear shall live : ’ men, morally dead, 
by accepting the Gospel get life everlasting.^ But when, three verses 
further on, he says: ‘For the hour is coming, in the which all that are 
in the tombs shall hear His voice, and shall come forth; they 'that 
have donS good, unto the resurrection of life, and they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of judgement (damnation) ’® — the 
thought is fully eschatological. It is this combination of non- 
eschatological plus eschatological ideas which makes the Johannine 
characteristic as distinct both from primitive Christian and from 
Gnostic views. And yet it is the very attitude of Jesus and Paul 
which we recognize in this Johannine two-sidedness. 

At this point we may stop. We have found eschatology playing 
a great part in early Christian belief and thought, (1) as a strong 
motive in moral exhortation — ^but only one motive besides others, such 
as thankfulness for God’s grace, care for God’s honour, Christian self- 
respect, and so on — and not influencing Christian ethics materially ; 
(2) as the key to the historical conception of God’s working with 
mankind, the sending of His Son as Saviour being the end df 
a long history of sin. But it was not of the essence of Christian 
faith, this being rather confidence in a present activity of God and 
an already accbmplished salvation. 

’We may accordingly afBrm that Christianity did not change its 
essence, when the expectation of Christ’s coming became fainter and 

* Muk XV. 38 ; Matt, zxvii. 51, 52. * John v. 24. 

» John in. 17-21. ‘ John v. 26. » John v. 28, 29. 
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eschatology fell into the rank of a dootrihe of %sexely historical value. 
The remark may be added that the great eschatological pictures come 
in only at a later period of early Christian literatiue, not in the first, 
but in the second generation. That the mass of^eerish apocalyptic 
ideas is introduced, is in itself evidence of the ,'weakening of- early 
Christian confidence. 

And at the same time we may determine the posi^llh of the GbspiA 
in the history of religions. All religions of that.thhe were religions of 
hope. Stress was laid on the future ; the present time was but for 
preparation. So in the mysterious cults of Hellenism, whose highest 
aim is to offer guarantees for other-worldly happiness ; so too in 
Judaism, whose legacy has but the aim of furnishing the happy life 
in the kingdom of the future. Christianity is a religion of faith, the 
gospel giving not only guarantees for the future life in another world, 
but bringing by itself confidence, peace, joy, salvation, forgiveness, 
righteousness — whatever man’s heart yearns after. 

With this it combines hope — this we must never forget. Hope is* 
an essential feature of vivid religious feeling. But in primitive 
Christian piety hope takes only the second place. When, at a later 
period, hope takes the first rank at the expense of faith, as may 
seen, e.g., in 1 Peter and Hebrews, this is due to the increasing influence 
of pre-Christian Hellenistic rcUgion, and means a declension. Strange 
to say, the weakening of eschatological feeling and the other-worldly 
tendency are both produced by the same movement. ' 

Now, where all stress is laid on hope, instead of on trust, joy changes 
into timidity, the religious stimulus once more becomes fear. So we 
see the Christianity of the second century creating a new system of 
guarantees, exactly similar to that which the mysteries of Greece had 
furnished : guarantees of a future salvation — a highly uncertain 
salvation. But wherever there is a revival of the Gospel,^ we meet 
again joyful confidence and assurance of salvation combined with 
a secure hox)e of still greater blessings; 

This is the proof from history for our thesis. 

* e. g. in St. Augustine, St. Francis, Luther and the other heroes of the 
Reformation. 
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THE 1>ARABLE OF THE WICKED 
HUSBANDMEN 

By P. C. BURKITT 

WiB have often been told, at least since the days of Auguste Comte, 
that St. Paul was the inventor of Christian theology. Of late this 
theory tends to be expressed in a new form. It is beginning to be 
recognized that a doctrine of atonement through the death of Jesus 
Christ is really implied in the Gospel according to Mark ; this Gospel, 
therefore (so the theory goes), must have been conceived and planned 
under the influence of the Pauline theology. Of course, in so far 
as it may have been so conceived and planned, it will not be a simple 
report of the events recorded, but an artificial account of the events 
drawn up in accordance with a particular view of their meaning. 
I am by no means convinced of the truth of this theory. It is one of 
the main objects of this paper to point out how very different is the 
doctrine set forth in the Ck)spel according to Mark, and particularly 
in the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, from Paulinism. Both 
are ‘ Christian ’, but whereas St. Paul’s doctrine is a deduction from the 
course of I)reviou8 events, that in the Gospel is really an anticipation. 

There is not much doubt as to the general meaning of the Parable 
of the Wicked Husbandmen (Mark xii. 1-12). St. Mark tells us that 
the chief priests and the scribes and the elders knew that Jesus spoke 
the parable against them. Indeed, it did not require great perspicacity 
to perceive that. But before we go on to see whether any difficulties 
of interpretation yet remain, we must face the question as to the 
genuineness of the parable as a whole. Is it in its main outlines — 
the vineyard and its owner, the unfruitful tenants, the sending of the 
owner’s son and his murder, the threat of eviction — a true report of 
what Jesus of Nazareth really said in Jerusalem, or is it the product 
of later Christian reflection ? I must confess that I believe Jt to be 
wholly genuine. Perhaps a very acute modern historian might be 
found to pot these words into our Lord’s mouth, but I find a great 
difficulty in imagining any early Christian of any school who could 
do it. It seems to me certain that the thing which is not there* is 
exacts what Christian invention would have put in : I mean, some 
r&ference to the Resurrection. The son of the owner is killed outright, 
according to the parable. Does it not seem likely, if the parable 
were based upon anything else than a real recollection of words spoken 
that we should be told that one of the husbandmen who had not 

C.K. II Y 
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consented to the council and deed of the others saw the son outside the 
vineyard, and that he learnt that the son was not dead, but was 
gone back to be with his father until the appointed time ? The fact 
that the parable contains no suggestion at all of the son’s resuscita- 
tion seems to me, the story being what it is, little short positive 
proof that it took its shape before belief in the resurrection of Christ 
became the common property of the Cliristian community, ^ii^d 
this is only a somewhat roundabout way of saying that the parable 
is a genuine historical reminiscence of words spoken by Jesus Himself. 

But what part does the son really play in the parable ? If the 
parable be genuine historical reminiscence, it must give us oiw Lord’s 
own idea of His mission. The son in the parable is killed, like the 
messengers that had preceded him. At first sight his errand also 
seems a complete failure ; are we to suppose that Jesus went up to 
Jerusalem anticipating complete failure ? If so, what was the use of 
going up to inevitable destruction ? 

When we look closer, we find that the son’s mission was, after all, 
not a complete failure, at least not from the point of view of the 
government of the estate. The killing of the son by the husbandmen 
is really the event v’hich directly brings on the catastrophe. The 
change of tenants, the new state of things, the new arrangement of 
the vineyard, — this is all brought about through the son’s death. 
The death of the son will impel the Lord of the Vineyard to execute 
his judgement on the unworthy cultivators of it. In other words, the 
death of Jesus will hasten the Day of Clod’s Judgement. 

The triumph of Christianity has caused the Day of Judgement to 
change its meaning for us. Christianity became the official religion 
of the Roman Empire and of its successors ; the whole mass of the 
population became Christians, at least in name. When this change 
had taken place, the Day of Judgement was no longer the Day of 
Vindication for the oppressed people of the Lord, for every one had 
become one of the Lord’s people. We have all become Christians, 
sinners as well as saints, and we may well feel individually apprehen- 
sive lest our offences should amount to a sin unto death in that day. 
This is l-he aspect of the Day of Judgement familiar to us from the 
mediaeval Dies Irae and from the preaching of such men as Whitefield. 
Bht it is not the primitive notion, not the notion that is presupposed 
in the New Testament. I say ‘presupposed, because a number of 
references to the great Day of the Lord, in the New Testament as in 
the Prophets of old, are the words of religious reformers, of men in 
advance of their time, anxious to warn their contemporaries that 
God is no respecter of persons, and that it is not enough to say 
‘We have Abraham for our father’. But the popular notion was 
undoubtedly that the Day of Judgement would be the triumph of 
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God’s ohoson people ‘Israel. In the present state of things other 
lorda- liad dominion over them, but the Day of the Lord of lords was 
at hand, the Kingdom of God Himself was coming, and then Israel 
would be exalted and the Gentiles would be judged, judged according 
to the rigour with which they had oppressed the saints of the Most 
High. The Day of Judgement, the Consummation of the Age, the 
Ckmsolation of Israel — these all mean much the same thing ; they are 
idl synonyms for the inauguration of the Kingdom of God. 

To come back to the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, we have 
seen that the murder of the son brings about the new state of things, 
and that means that the death of Jesus will hasten the Day of Judge- 
ment, will hasten the inauguration of the Kingdom of God. We 
may pause for a moment to notice how imperfectly, if we take a 
strictly literalist view, the forecast contained in it was actually fulfilled. 
Until A.D. 70 the aristocracy of Jerusalem remained in possession; 
after a.d. 70 and the destruction of the Holy City the Vineyard was 
desolate. In a very real sense, no doubt, the Christian Church corre- 
sponds to the ‘ others ’ to whom the Lord of the Vineyard will entrust 
His estate. But a new non-national voluntary society of converts 
is hardly the alternative suggested by the parable to the existing 
constitution of Judaism. I only mention this in passing, to point 
out that the parable has none of the characteristics of a vaticinium 
ex evetntUf a prophecy made up in the light of later events. * 

But from another point of view the theory underlying the parable 
is incomplete. It only exhibits our Lord in relation to His opponents. 
I began with it in this paper, because it appeared to me to bear so 
strongly the marks of historical genuineness that it made a con- 
venient starting-point for investigation. Wo have gathered from 
it this, that J^us contemplated His death as serving to bring in the 
Kingdom of God. We may now go on to ask what other passages there 
are in the Gospel according to Mark which deal with our Lord’s 
anticipation of His death, and whether these agree with the ideas 
underlying the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. There are not 
very many, for the passages containing the predictions of the Passion 
(Markviu.31fi.,ix.31f.,x. 32fI.)onlyset the Passion before us asathing 
decided and inevitable ; they do not explain for what reason it must 
be imdergone. The main passages for our purpose are Mark x. 46 
and the verses that lead up to it (‘ the Son of Man came not to^be 
ministered tmto but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many ’), 
togetlier with the sayings about Elijah in Mark ix. 11 ff. 

* The sayings about Elijah, spoken as our Lord and His most intimate 
companions were coming away from the mount of Transfiguration, 
are at first sight singularly disjointed, and on any hypothesis they 
form a very curious pendant to the Transfiguration itself. 1 do not 
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profees to be able to give you a satMactory 'rationalization o£ the 
Transfiguration : it does not seem to me that any of the modern 
* ex plana tions ’ make the matter any simpler, and I take it that we 
have practically a narrative of what St. Peter thou^^t he remembered 
having seen. Our interpretation of the nimrative will depend mainly 
upon our general interpretation of the Ghispel history. But what 
follows this narrative, the conversation reported in Mark ix. 0-13, 
does seem to me a piece of true historical reminiscence. The three 
disciples are descending the hill with their Master, persuaded that they 
have seen something marvellous, a presage of the glorious future. 
Jesus tells them to say nothing ‘ till the Son of Man be risen from the 
dead ’ {ver. 9). What this means they do not understand, for what 
has the Son of Man, whose office it is to act as God’s Vice-gerent and 
judge the nations when the great Day arrives, to do with dying ? 
The Son of Man, according to the similitudes of Enoch, is suddenly 
revealed when the time is ripe ; Ho has been hidden with the Most 
High, but at last His Day comes and the kings and mighty ones of the 
earth look up and recognize Him sitting on the throne of His glory, 
and they prostrate themselves before that Son of Man, who judges them 
to be carried away to torment by His angels (Enoch Ixii). So Peter 
and James and John say something about Elijah coming first {ver. 11). 
Some thought Jesus was Elijah ; in any case Elijah was to come 
befofe the Day of the Lord, according to Malachi the prophet. Had 
perhaps the ‘ rising from the dead ’ something to do with the reappear- 
ance of Elijah ? At least, this appears to be the connexion between 
Mark ix. 10 and 11. 

In reply Jesus says, ‘ Yes, Elijah is to come first to prepare everything. 
But ’ — and here I venture to expand and paraphrase, so as to give what 
I take to be the train of thought — * but you wonder why I should speak 
of being rejected and killed, though you have recognized Me, and 
I recognize Myself, as the Anointed of God. You say, where is it 
written ? I tell you it is the same as with Elijah. It was written in 
the Book of Malachi that Elijah should come ; and Elijah has come, 
even John the Baptist, as I have told you before. It was not written 
in the Book of Malachi that Elijah should be killed ; but he has 
been killed by the new Ahab, Herod Antipas. Prom the fate of the 
new Elijah I read My own fate. All things that happen are pre* 
det^mined by My Father : they are, if you will have it so, written in 
the Heavenly Tablets, of which Enoch and others speak. In the 
Heavenly Tablets, in the determined counsel of God, it‘i8 writtaa that 
the Son of Man shall suffer many things and be put to naught.’ 

This is what I believe Mark ix. 12, 13 to mean. I believe that John 
the Baptist prepared the way for our Lord by his example as well as 
by his preaching : if it was the will of God that John should be 
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killed, though the kingdom was at hand and though John was the 
foretold Elijah who was to be its herald, then it might well be ordained 
that the Christ should suffer before entering into His glory, even 
though no scripture seemed to indicate it. After the event it was 
easy enough to pick out Isaiah liii and give it a Christian interpreta- 
tion, but there is nothing to show that this was ever done by any one 
before the Passion in Jerusalem. The one reference to Isaiah liii in the 
recorded words of Jesus is the more or less ironical warning to the 
disciples on the last night that soon their Master would be reckoned 
among lawless folk (Luke zxii. 37 ; cf. Isa. liii. 12). The identification, 
the synthesis, of the Messiah and the Suffering Servant, is the result 
of the Crucifixion, not an anticipation of it. 

It was not the study of the scriptures after the manner of the 
Scribes, but an intuitive grasp of what our Lord called ‘ the signs of 
the times ’, that set Him on His way to bear witness, and if need be 
die, at Jerusalem. That the Kingdom of Cod was at hand was the 
general conviction. It is, in fact, the conviction that animates the 
whole series of Jewish Apocalypses that have come down to us, from 
Daniel to second Esdras and Baruch, and doubtless of many more 
which have not survived. The Gospel Message, as preached by John, 
and after him by our Lord, added to the announcement of the im- 
minence of the Kingdom, the call to Repentance. ‘ The time is ful- 
filled and the Kingdom of God is at hand; repent and believe in the 
gospel ’ (Mark i. 16) ; this is what Jesus announced in Galilee. So 
imminent was the consummation, so near the coming of the Kingdom, 
that the disciples sent out to preach the tidings might not be able 
to work through the cities of Israel, before the Son of Man, the Son of 
Man spoken of by Daniel and by Enoch, was already come (Matt. x. 23). 

But the disciples returned back to their Master and the end was 
not yet. Something was causing a delay in the coming of the Kingdom. 
‘ When the fruit is ripe, imme^ately he putteth in the sickle ’ (Mark 
iv. 29). But was the fruit ripe ? Had the preaching of John and 
of Jesus called forth an adequate response ? It is clear that our 
Lord’s answer is ‘ No ’. What else can we gather from the Woes 
upon Chorazin and Bethsaida, and upon Capernaum ? The Galilean 
crowds had not yet rejected their Prophet, but they had not, as a 
whole, paid much heed to His Message. They had not repent^. 
These Woes upon Capernaum and Bethsaida do not indeed appear 
in the Gospel according to Mark, but we have there as an equivalent 
the disappointed, half-impatient references to ‘ this generation ’ 
(Mark viii. 12), ‘ this adulterous and sinful generation ’ (viii. 38), ‘ this 
faithless generation ’ (ix. 19), all, be it noticed, in immediate proximity 
to the announcement of the journey from the north to Jerusalem. 

No, the nation as a whole had not repented. Therefore its guilt 
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temcwed. And, as a consequence, the comi^ of Gkid’s Kingdom 
tarried. Something yet remained to be done before the Kingdom 
could come in, before God would * avenge His elect who cry to Him 
day and night ’ (Luke xviii. 7). God was longsuffering in the double 
sense. He was willing to forgive, willing to overlook ; He was also 
willing to wait, if perchance * this generation ’ should show signs 
of repentance. But He expected more from His people than He had 
hitherto got. He expected repentance from the sinners ; perhaps if 
Jesus went to Jerusalem they would, after all, recognize and reverence 
Him that had been sent by the Father. And God expected more also 
from His elect. True, some of those who followed Jesus had Irft their 
property and their families, but that was not their most valuable 
possession. ‘ What shall a man give in exchange for his life ? ’ 
(Mark viii. 37). The elect themselves must be prepared to lay down 
their lives for the sake of the Gospel, and even if some will escape 
without actually ‘ tasting death ’ itself, as is clearly implied in Mark 
ix. 1, others must lose their lives in order to save them for eternal life. 
And if some are thus to lose their lives, the Master must show the way. 
For if the most certain thing about Jesus of Nazareth is that He was 
intensely conscious of His special relation to the Father in Heaven 
who had sent Him, it is equally certain that He regarded His Mission 
on earth as a call to serve. Some day the Son of Man would appear 
from«Heaven. Then He would sit on the throne of His glory. Then 
he would really play the part of Messiah, for which He ‘has been 
‘ designated ’ in the Eternal Purpose.^ But at present He has come 
‘ not to be ministered unto but to minister ’, and to give up His life 
for the Gospel’s sake. 

We have got very near, you will perceive, to the ideas which 
underlie Mark x. 46. Let us follow up this train of thought yet a little 
further. We have seen from the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen 
that Jesus contemplated His death as instrumental in bringing on the 
great catastrophe. In the parable we are naturally most concerned 
with the fate of the husbandmen ; the Day of Reckoning is chiefly 
thought of as the day of punishment for the wicked leaders of the 
people. . For them, of course, the Day of the Lord will be a catastrophe 
indeed, and for many others also in ‘ this sinful generation But for 
thb real Israel, for God’s chosen people, for those who are destined 
to sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom of 
G<Ai, nay for Abraham and Isaac and Jacob themselves and the rest 
of the saints of old, — ^for these the Day of the Lord uPill be the day 
of release and of reconciliation. If God brings in His Kingdom at 
last, it means that €k>d is reconciled with His people again ; it wiU be 


* Compare the use of 6pKr0«i>ros in Bom. i. 4. 
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a proof their sinS are blotted out aod remembered no more. If 
the death of the Son of Man brings on the catastrophe, then at the 
same time it brings on the reconciliation of Grod with those with whom 
He will be reconciled. The death works as the sacrifices at Gk>d’8 
altar were believed to work, it is in fact a sacrifice. Not indeed 
for all, not for the Wicked Husbandmen, not for some out of ‘ this 
sinful generation But it w'ill be ‘ a ransom for many ’. When the 
great Day comes, the nations will be judged, and the sinners in Israel 
will perish, but the true Israel will be delivered from their enemies 
and God will reign over them. He will come and visit His Vineyard. 

All this seems to me to be what is implied in the Gospel according 
to Mark. At this Congress we are not directly concerned with the 
really vital question, whether these ideas are valid, whether they do 
correspond to the real facts, or whether it was all a dream. Our 
answer to this will depend chiefly upon our belief in the Mission of 
Jesus and in the reality of the Kingdom of God, apart from the imagery 
in winch it has been from time to time embodied. But I venture 
to claim that at any rate these ideas are not Pauline, in the sense of 
‘ derived from St. Paul ’. St. Paul’s doctrine of the convert’s individual 
justification through subsequent faith in the already accomplished death 
of Christ seems to me an adaptation of ideas such as those I have 
endeavoured to put before you, rather than a source of them. These 
ideas are all directly connected with Jewish eschatological .ideas, 
they ha^e their roots in genuine Jewish soil, and therefore I see no 
reason why we should not accept them as historically true, as being 
what they profess to be, the ideas of our Lord about His own Death and 
its meaning. 

There is yet another scene in the Gospel of Mark which appears 
to me to be told in a manner strangely inconsistent with what we 
should expect were it the product of later Christian refiection, and 
that is the story of the Last Supper. In Mark xiv. 22-5 there.is no hint 
of a command to repeat the consecration or the partaking of the 
Bread and Wine, and the solemn asseveration, the ‘ Amen I say to you ’, 
introduces not the consecration of the elements but ‘ I shall not drink 
any more of the fruit of the vino, until that day when I drink it new 
in the Kingdom of God ’. In other words, the next Feast will be the 
Messianic Feast. ' 

But if Mark xiv. 25 recalls ix. 1 in its insistence upon the nearness 
of the new age, the preceding verse recalls Mark x. 45. The blood of 
Jesus will be*blood of the Covenant, poured out ‘for many’. I do not 
think there would beany difference between dvrl and ivkp iroW&v 

when we retranslate these phrases back into Aramaic. Ii^ x. 46 we 
find ivrl voXXwi', and in xiv. 25 {nrip iroAAwv. In the parallel passage 
(Matt. xxvi. 28) we find ircpl iroAXwv : it all comes to the same thing. 
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The deatih Jesus is ‘ for ’ many, * instead of ’ nAny, ‘ to the ^vantage 
of ’ many. And how it comes to be * for many ’ we have to explain, 
I venture to think, not by texts from St. Paul, but from the Gkisi>el of 
Mark itself, from the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. Jesus 
went to His death, believing that by so doing He was bringing in the 
Kingdom of Grod. As a matter of history, it brought into being the 
Christian Church. And to those who believe that, notwithstanding all 
shortcomings and imperfections, the Church is really animated by the 
Divine Spirit, the result stands as the justification of the course decided 
on and of the expectation cherished. It is only the translation of the 
phraseology of Jewish aspiration into terms and conceptions suitable 
for other lands and a new age. 
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JESUS TN JERUSALEM 

PETRUS- U. PAULUSUBERLIEFERUNG IM MARKUSEVANGELIUM 
UND DER NEUESTE EVANGELIENPUND (Grbnpku, and Hunt, v. 1-11). 

Von K. LINCKE. (Gbkubzt) 

Da 9 Markusevangelium besteht aus einer kurzen Vorgeschichte 
(Mark i. 1-15) und vier Szenengruppen : (1) Kapemaulnszenen, 

(2) Missions-, (3) Messias-, (4) Jerusalemszenen, denen die Erinner- 
ungen des Petrus, die Markus aufgezeichnet hat, zu Grunde liegen. 
Sehr vieles ist aber in paulinischem Sinne weiter ausgefiihrt. Es ist 
die Aufgabe, Ur-Markus und paulinische Bearbeitung, Geschichte und 
Dogmatik zu unterscheiden. 

Den Kapemaumszenen (i. 16-iii. 6) liegt der Bericht fiber den Tag 
von KapQrnaum zu Grunde, an dem Jesus lehrend und heilend zuerst 
aufgetretcn ist. Aus der Lehre in Vollmacht und dem arzthohen 
Wirken in und vor dem Hause des Petrus entsteht durch Kombination 
die neue Lehre der Vollmacht des Herrn fiber die Krankheitsdamonen. 
Dazu koihmt das Allmachtswunder der Heilung eines Aussatzigen, 
die Vollmacht der Sundenvergebung und der Sfinderberufung, endlich 
die* Vollmacht gegenfiber dem Glesetz in drei Fallen. Im ganzen dnd 
es sieben Einzelvollmachtszenen geworden, in denen Jesus, der Heilige 
Gottes, der Sohn des Menschen, als der Generalbevollmachtigte Gottes 
geschildert wird. Die Lehrwirksamkeit gegenfiber den Schriftgelehrten 
tritt zurfick. Jesus zeigt nach der Heilung des Aussatzigen einen echt* 
levitischen^ Gesetzeseifer. Die Hermworte vom alten Bock und dem 
neuen Stuck Tuch, vom neuen Wein und den alten Schlauchen aber 
sindantinomistisch. Jesus wolltekeinKompromiss. Ebensoentschie- 
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den lautei| die Aussprifthe gegen das Sabbatsgesetz uberhaupt. Am 
scharfsten verurteilt er Korban und vielee andre der Art. Jesus 
forderte eine Religion der Liebe zu Gott und den Mensoheii. Die 
Pharisaer, die sich geschlagen sahen, suohten Jesus lunzubringen. 
Das war der grosse Tag der Eroffnung der Lehrwirksamkeit in Voll- 
macht gegen das Gesetz der Judaer. 

In den Missionsszenen (iii. T-viii. 26) wird die Tatigkeit, die Jesus 
entfaltet, vom Standpunkte der Juden- und Heidenmission geschil- 
dert. Jesus, der Sohn Gottes, der Sohn Gottes des Hochsten, ist 
all den Seinen entfremdet. Das Volk ist verstockt und soil es sein, 
damit ihm vergeben werde. Der erste Zeuge der Barmherzigkeit 
Gottes ist der Gadarener, der * zu den Seinen ’ gesandt wird und zu 
den Juden in der Dekapolis geht. Die Jiinger sind verstockt, sie 
verstehen weder das Gleichnis vom Saemann, noch das Speisungs- 
wunder in GaJilaa und unter den Heiden. Sie sind blind und taub. 
Die Avirklichen Jiinger aber waren die, denen Jesus sagte : ‘ Euch ist 
das Geheimnis gegeben des Reiches Gottes,* die beiden Bruderpaare, 
die der Evangelist in Galilaa und beim Gastmahle des Zollners unter 
den Gasten verschwinden lasst, um sie mit acht andem zusammen 
zum zweitenmale zu berufen. Das wirkliche Volk waren die Gemein- 
den, die Jesus in Galilaa einmal um sich versammelte. Das Gleichnis 
vom Saemann bezeichnet den wesentlichen Unterschied zwischen 
Jud^ und Galilaa. Jesus warnte vor dem Sauerteig der Pharisaer, 
denen wohl auch das Wort gait : * Mit welchem Masse ihr messet, 
wird man euch wieder messen.’ Der Evangelist hat den Schluss des 
Tages, die essenische Eucharistie, im Auge. Jesus schuf an diesem 
Tage das Symbol der Glaubenseinheit der Christengemeinden in 
Galilaa und Samarien. Die Heidenmission wird eroffnet mit einer 
dreifachen Ansprache und ebenfalls als Wundertatigkeit, zum teil 
ebenso allegorisch wie die Judenmission, geschildert, in dem Gesprach 
mit der Griechin und in der Heilung eines Taubstummen und eines 
Blinden. Von der Entstehung der Christengemeinden, die die Apostel- 
geschichte in Damaskus, in Antiochia voraussetzt, ebenso wie in 
Samarien, sagt der Evangelist kein Wort. Er sieht in der Welt nur 
Juden und Heiden und erzahlt alles nach dem Grundsatze, d^s das 
Evangehum zuerst zu den Judaem und dann zu den Heiden gekommen 
sei. Die Missionstatigkeit der Zwolf ist beschrankt und bald /ii 
Ende, ihr Missionsbericht diirftig und nichtssagend, wahrend der 
Roman von dem Tode des Johannes beim Geburtstagsfeste d*es 
Herodss lebhaft und ausfiihrlich erzahlt wird. 

In den Messiasszenen (viii. 27-x. 52) gilt es zunachst festzustellen 
warum Jestxs, angeblich unterwegs auf dem Gange nach den Dorfem 
)i^i Caesarea Philippi, von Petrus der Christos genannt wird. Vidleioht 
ist Jesus in der Eaiserstadt selbst vor den rdmischen Legaten getreten 
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ate. I^ilxspieoher des galilfiiaobM^ Vottieft in lokwetSE <Z^ 'mA-'deb 
dedudbt nadi dieeem Eiiiteet^tk .lQr die SeiK«% ab der 0m|b<iPr der 
Ck>ttbegiiadete, verehxi woiidfliii, nioht im Biane eiaea Jlassiee d«r 
Jadiler, wie es der Evangelist ohae weiteros als Mdiaung dee Petcus 
voraussetzt. Eine sohwere Zeit war fUr dae Noirdreioh gakonuuMk. 
Das sieht man auoh aus der Verklarong anf dmn hdligem Beicge Tabor, 
zu der der eohte Fbtmebrief (2 Fet.itii — i|B8.drittei enia^iid ndt= dem 
sogenannten erstea Btiefe zusammen) ded besten Koinmi^ntar Ecdert. 
Der Evangelist hat hier vieles hinzugefiigt in Bezug ani Mose. und 
Elias, Taufe, Opfertod, Auferstehung und Messianit&t. Eohte Herm- 
worte aus der Spruohkette in dieser Szraengruppe nnd : Mk. viii. 3b, 
ix. 40, 60, und die wiederholte Hindeutung auf die. Gtoenna (ix. 44 S.). ‘ 
Auf dem heiligen Berge entsohloss raoh Jesus zu dem letztra, dem 
sohwersten Gange : hinauf nach Jerusalem ! 

Die Lage in Palastina, das Verhaltnis zwischen dem Nord- und 
Sudreiche, war &usserst gespannt. Herodes hatte einen Einfall der 
Judber unter Ezekias zuruckgewiesen. Dann erschien das ‘Testament 
des Mose’, mit einem Kriegspsalm am Schlusse, einer Androhung 
des gottliohen Strafgerichts uber die Abtriinnigen und Gottlosen, die 
Bewohner des Nordreiches. Im Jahre 35 etwa erfolgte der Einfall 
der Judaer unter Johannes, dem sogenannten Taufer, in das G^iet 
des Herodes Antipas und der Uberfall bei Tirathana am Gmrizim in 
Samarien. Dazu drohte Gefahr von dem Araberkonig Aretas von 
Petra, der bei Josephus als der natiirliche Bundesgoiosse der Judaer 
und des Johannes ersoheint. Am Ausgang der wilden Sohlucht, die 
von der H5he des Gebirges in das fruchtbare Nordr^ch hinabfiihrt, 
sehen wir Jesus und seine Getreuen im Begriff nach Jerusalem hinauf- 
zugehen (Mk. x. 32), auch jene ebenso wie Jesus in Gefahr- des 
Martyrertodes, besonders Jakob und Johannes, wie der Bangstreit 
voraussetzt, den der Evangelist ausmalt. 

Von dem Emste der Lage zeugt auch das neugefundene Evangelien- 
fragment. Jesus und der Pharisaer im Tempel, Auge in Auge einander 
geg^ttber — welch ein Bild ! Welche Sprache, voll Hoheit, Feuer und 
Kraft — voll Soheinheiligkeit und Selbstgereohtigkeit 1 l>a ist, wie 
Hamaojc richtig sagt, nichts von Nachahmung. Wran iigend ame, 
ist diese Szene geschichtlich wahr, urspriinglioh eoht. Bean naoh 
dbm Gesetz und rein vor Gott, Wasohung der Haut im:Daviidst«clie 
Oder geistige J&uterung im Himmelstau der GotteskkidsohaB und 
Oisterblkshkeit — das war die eine giosse Frage, die allea entsdbied. 
Der Evangelist setzt an Stelle d^ Einheit die Mann^Mt^g^aait. : Sk 
Ifisst Jesns leden gegen einen Feigenbaum, gegen Geldweriudec tdid 
Taubenverk&ufer, ceden uber Vollmaoht, uber den Bkben des Wsiii; 
bergs, uaw., Ids die IfordgedanlEKi der Hiecardien sioh aHiniMinli:.^ 
zur Tat verdidkteB. Er IBsst statt mnes Oegnpay Levf^ die gsaae 
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des idealjiidisdhen PriesterstaatM dm Be&e naoh auftreten, 
i^beiqfiitieBter, Soluriftgelekrta und ToUis&lteste, f^aruiieT und Hero- 
dlauev, Sadduz&Mr, zuletzt noch einen Sohriftgidehrten, der nicht ferne 
wat vom Reiehe Gottes, weil er den Sohwur der ESssener, die Idebe 
zu GoH und den Mensohen, lobend anerkennt. 

Der Evangelist hat die Frage iiber Rein und Unrein in die Missions- 
szeaen verlegt,:wo auoh der sohaifen Kritik des Korbanparagn^hrai 
die Spitze abgebrochra wird. Der Evangelist lasst Jesus klagen dber 
Verstooktheit, er fuhrt die Zw51£ ein statt der beidon Briiderpaare, 
um sie als Urapostel der Judenmission, als das taube und blinde 
Gefolge des Messias zu schildem. Die Blinden — das lekrt *der neue 
Fund unwiderleglioh — waren die Hierarohen. Sie waren es auch, die 
mit Korban und vielen ahnlichen Bestimmungen den Tempel ihres 
Gottes zur Bauberhohle maohten. Der Evangelist sucht das abzu- 
sohw&ohen und kehrt das Verhaltnis der Jiinger und der Hierarohen 
um. So verwandelt er den antinomistischen Galilaer Jesus, der als 
solchcr in Kapemaum offen auftrat, in einen jud&ischen Beform- 
prediger, der sich um Beinheit des Tempels bemuht. In Wirkliohkeit 
hatte Jesus infolge der allgemeinen Lage ebenso wie einst Jeremias, 
der Anwalt der Bekabiten, um der Leiden seines Volkes widen Anlass, 
in Jerusalem selbst, als die Hilfe der B5mer ausblieb, fOTmlioh und 
feierlich zu protestieren gegen die Vorherrschaft des Stuhles des Mose 
in Jerusalem und gegen die Vergewaltigung der religibsen Oemekiden 
des auch National selbstilndigen Nordreichs. 

Jesus und seine Getreuen haben den Tempel wahrsoheinlioh nur 
einmal betreten. Das Betreten sohon des geweihten Vorraumes 
(Hagneuterion) des Tempels war jedem Angehbrigen eines andem 
Stammes bei Todesstrafe verboten. Das Verbot, auf einer War- 
nungstafel in griechischer Sprache, ist noch erhalten. Die Galilaer 
handelten gegen dieses Verbot, und so hatten sie naoh dem Bechte 
des jiidisohen Priesterstaates — dieses Kirchenunstaates, wie ihn 
Mommsen treffend nennt — ihr Leben verwirkt. Dass auch Jidcob 
und Johannes von den Judaem getbtet wurden, bezeugt der syrische 
Btsohof Papias von Hierapolis. Ostern 36; — nach den Untersuohungen 
von ILeim und Hitzig — kam Jesus naoh Jerusalem. Wenige Tage 
naoh dmn Feste traf auch Vitellius ein — zu split ! Die jiidischen 
Hietwrchen hatten ihr Work getan. Der Hohepriester Kajaphas wuiUe 
abgesetzt. JeSus aber war nicht tot, er lebte. Der Eindruok seiner 
PetslinliehlEeii waor boreits eine Maoht geworden, die vollen Ershtz 
Icasteba fdr dieleibKehe Qegenwart. 

* Di» SiEinnerangett des Petrus lassen sich nooh von der evangelistisoh- 
paidinisohen Obermalung unterseheiden. Die HShepunkte sind im 
Gedidtoiia’des Drapostcds festgehalten : der Tag von Kapemaunii 
ilbee deb dir noobyeinen getreuen Berioht haben, dazu einige Naoh- 
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kiangeansder FjredigtiiiidDi^iltB>tio£i> di&groiie LMide9V«wiaiiu«d 
in Gfllil8» mit der Bede von zwdwla Boden imd den diura^gehddgett 
Wortengegen die Phorii^rnnd der soh5nen SdiUderong'dee eMmiscd^ 
liebesmahles, der G«ng nach der Kaiserstadt, die VeiUftrong 4iif dent 
heiligen Beige, der Gang nach Jerusalem und die Geboigennahttte/die 
Markus selbst mit erlebte. Zu dieser Oberlieferung gehdrt daa nmt- 
gefundene Fragment. Es gleicht auffallend den ‘erratuehen Blliokmi 
auf dem dogmatischen Felde des Markusevangeliums.’ 

Paulinisch ist die Damonologie, die Christologie und die Esohatol(^ie 
des Evangelisten, besonders die Formel der Glaubensforderung, die 
Einfuhrung der Zwolfzahl der Jiinger, die Herabwiirdigung des Petrus, 
des Satans in Person, und die Einteilung der Mensohheit in Juden 
und Heiden, ferner das zweite, auf Mose (und Zarathustra) deutende 
Bild der Verklarung, die Missionsansprache uber Rein und Unrein, 
die Vollmacht der Berufung der Sunder, die Ehescheidungsfrage u. a. m. 
Paulinisohe Biiefe und Markusevangelium verhalten sich zu einander 
wie Midrasch und Haggada. Der S 3 mkretismu 8 , der der paulinischen 
Theologie eigentiimlioh ist, verrat sich auch beim Evangelisten beson- 
ders in der Ubereinstimmung mit Empedokles, der, einst hochverehrt 
im Bunde der Pythagoreer, in einer Art Heilandsbuch als Beligions- 
lehrer. Prophet und Arzt, besonders auch als Wundert&ter erscheint, 
und deesen Seelenwanderungslehre unter anderm auch von Damonen 
spriest, die in das Meer gejagt werden, ganz wie bei Gerasa oder 
Gadara. * 

Ein altes Evangelium begann so : * Im fiinfzehnten Jahre der Begie- 
rung des Kaisers Tiberius (29) kam Jesus von Nazaret herab nach 
Kapemaum, einer Stadt in GalilaA.* Markion entnahm aus diesem 
Evangelium die Tatsache, dass Jesus statt des rachenden, strafenden 
Gottes der Judaer den gerechten, den guten Gott verkundigt habe. 
Das war der Unterschied des Alton und des Neuen. Lukas hat das 
Jahr 29 von Jesus auf Johannes zu iibertragen versucht. Im Elampfe 
gegen Jerusalem, den Hochsitz und das XJrbild der Hierarchie, ent- 
deokte Jesus die Religion, die universale Religion fiir alle Bewohner 
des romischen Reiches. Das war die Waffe des Propheten des 
Wortes vnd der Tat — in Vollmacht von Gott dem Vater. Dass dieae 
Religion im Kampfe entdeckt wurde — gerade auch in ihrer reinaten 
F(hm — und im Kampfe sich bewahren muss, lehrt die Geschichte 
der Religion bis auf den heutigen Tag. 

Das Christentum ist von Grand aus universal. Um die Wende 
der Zeiten erbliihte in versohiedenen L&ndem des rdlnisohenoWdt- 
rmohes, aus Himmelssaat, auf Erdra nie gesohaut, aber l&ngst von 
den VSlkem ersehnt, in Persien, in Syiien, am sch&»ten in Ephxaim* 
in Samaiien und Galilaa, die Blume der IklSsuiig. Es war der ideale 
Gedanke der reinsten und inni^ten, allgemmneivVecehrung Gottes, 
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-(}es^V«teni^ in freder, iiftierlioh fester Vweinig(ung dw Oeowinden des 
imsdohtbazen BcHohes Gottes rom Aufgang bis zum iNledetgang. Die 
J’Miebte dieses Erldsungsglaubens kemen den L&ndem zu gute, wohin 
beim Abzug der rfimfeohen Legionen, die Bewobner mitwanderten 
naob andera, gesehiitzteren Teilen des Reiches. Sie wanderten aus 
nach Agjrpten and Mauretanien, naoh Italien and Siidgallien, an die 
Donau and den Bhein, naoh England and Schottland. Es waren 
Mithrasyerehrer, Manich^r and Christen. 


10 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE GREAT CHURCH 
OF DAMASCUS 

By the prince OF TEANO. (Abstract) 

Thbbb is a commonly accepted tradition that in the Damascene 
Cathe^al, daring a certain period after the Arab conquest of S3rria, 
Musulmans and Christians practised their respective rites contempora* 
neously in the same building. This tradition, if critically examined, 
can be shown to be erroneous. The shape and orientation of the 
bailding render its promiscuous use by the two communities extremely 
improbable. Moreover, a systematic study of the Arabic sources 
shows that the older and more trustworthy authorities know nothing 
of such a division of the church. The story appears for the first 
time in the writings of historians of the sixth century after the con- 
quest. Lastly the pilgrim Amulfus, who was in Damascus thirty 
years after the conquest, proves by his description of the Cathedral 
that the Christians alone used it in his time. 

{The paper was concluded by the story, briefly narrated in its correct version, 
of the maimer in which tiie church passed from the hands of the Christians into 
these of the Musulmans in the time of the Caliph al-Walid.] • 
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MONASTERIES AND MONASTICISM IN 
CENTRAL ASIA MINOR 

By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL 

I PROPOSE to set before you some monastic plans ^ from central 
Asia Minor, and to consider what light tlicy throw on the history 
of early monasticisni on tlie Anatolian jilateau. My observations are 
the result of some work which was undertaken by Sir W. Ramsay 
and myself last year in a district south-west of Konia. No one has 
as yet studied the very numerous monasteries, the ruins of which 
are scattered over hill and plain. The plans which I shall show you 
are the first that have been made, and cannot, unfortunately, be 
compared with similar constructions in parts of the country which 
I have not visited. Nor is this my only difficulty. The drawing of 
the plans was no easy matter owing to the terrible state of decay 
into which the monasteries have fallen and the irregularity of the 
architectural schemes. The decay is due in great part to the inferior 
quality of the workmanship. All over central Asia Minor, so far as 
my <experienco goes, the good work was reserved for the churches, 
while private houses and monastic buildings were miserabiy poor in 
construction. The same traits characterize early monastic buildings 
in other countries ; till the seventh century most of the monasteries 
of Euroi)c were built of wood, and Lenoir has pointed out that archi- 
tectural formlessness v\as intimately connected with the absence of 
a strict monastic rule. The forerunner of the ordered community 
\^’as the solitary ascetic ^^'ho was submitted to no law but that imposed 
by himself. As early as the third century hermits and anchorites 
had begun to people the deserts of Egypt and to seek refuge from 
persecution in the barren hills. The fame of holy men like St. Paul 
of Thebes and St. Anthony attracted others to share their solitude, 
and the first monasteries were no more than a collection of huts and 
caves inhabited by anchorites. The fourth century saw the gradual 
ofganization of these colonies, first by St. Pahom, then by Shenute. 
In 367-8 St. Basil of Caesarea in Cappadocia visited the monasteries 
of* Syria, Egjq^t, and Mesopotamia, and brought back the rules to 
his own country* The rapidity with Avhich the monastic idea travelled, 
and the influence it gained, are the most astounding features in the 
whole history of Christian civilization. 

The early monasteries were of two kinds, the Laura, a loosely 
^ This paper was illustrated by lantern slides. 
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organized group of mohks living in separate cells and reflecting not 
inaccurately the societies of hermits of the third century, and the 
Coenobium where the bonds of the community were drawn more 
closely. In the West the Coenobium ended by absorbing into itself 
all monastic impulse, in the East the anchoritic spirit never entirely 
disappeared, and the Laura continued to hold its own, side by side 
with the Coenobium. The different oliaractcr of the two types is 
architecturally well marked. The West goes forward towards the 
splendid developments of Avhich the ideal plan of St. Gall is tlie earliest 
existing representative, the East holds largely to a soincw hat inchoate 
scheme, the true heir to such communities as occupied the scattered 
shrines and cells of establishments like that of Bawit in Egypt. 
Justinian legislated in vain against the system of separate cells, 
ordering instead common dormitories and refectories that the monks 
might watch each other night and day. 

Under such influences as these grew up and developed the monastic 
institutions ^vhich St. Basil liad implanted in central Anatolia, himself 
the author of the rule wdiich is paramount in the East until this day. 
Some of the buildings that we studied must belong to the earliest 
period ; there is no reason for jdacing them later than tlie fifth century. 
I liave planned monasteries in the Ali Surnmassi Dagh, in tlie Karadja 
Dagh, and in Hassan Uagh. On the summit of every peak I found 
a cruciform church or churches connected in every case with a s«na]l 
monastic Building, As a rule the churches arc in plan simple T-shaped 
eruciforms roofed with barrel vaults and a dome. Two examples of 
such churches had already been published by Strzygowski, one being 
a small chapel with a trifoliate apse lying near a large basilica and 
enclosed by traces of monastic buildings. Crowfoot suggested that 
the chapel was a baptistery ; Strzygowski Avas inclined, rightly as 
I believe, to regard it as a memorial chapel. Eresh evidence has 
brought me to the conclusion that the cross-sliaped church is the 
memorial church of central Anatolia, and I reject in every case the 
baptistery hypothesis. In the first place w^e have found memorial 
inscriptions on two of these chapels ; secondly they oc;cur frequently 
without a larger church, but a baptistery could scarcely stand-alone ; 
thirdly they are situated on the summits of the hills, 6,000 feet above 
the sea in the Kara Dagh, 9,000 feet in Hassan Dagh, and such situa- 
tions would be unreasonable for a baptistery, though they would 
accord well AAith the traditions of the land if the buildings can 6e 
taken e»s memorial churches. 

I regard these small hill- top monasteries as establishments of clerks 
for the service of the shrine rather than as in the true sense monastic 
Monasteria clericorum are mentioned in the fourth century, and D© 
Vogiie believed all the early Syrian foundations to be of this character. 
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What then were these little bodies ofHslerks grouped round a mempdal 
church ? I believe the answer to this question can be given from literary 
sources. At the Council of Chalcedon in 451, special mention was 
made of Memoria, occupied by monks living under an archimandrite, 
who was not recognized as equal in rank to the head of a monastery 
proper. Nissen in his Itegdung des Klosterwesens im Rhomderreiche 
has suggested that these Memoria must be connected with the Martyria, 
or memorial churches, which are known to have been so common in 
Asia Minor. The architectural evidence seems to me to justify Nissen’s 
conclusion to the full ; the Memorion lies in ruins upon every hill, 
a tiny monastery standing round a memorial church.^ The most 
significant example of the memorial monastery is a ruin that occupies 
the highest peak of the Kara Dagh, Mahaletch. A few feet below 
the church we found two Hittite inscriptions carved on either side 
of a passage or gateway, which was formed by an outcrop of rock. 
We believe it to have btfciv a mountain sanctuary, a Hittite High 
Place, the first that has yet been found. From the period, therefore, 
of the earliest Anatolian civilization tliis mountain-top had been 
regarded as sacred ground. The ancient gods, calling themselves by 
other names, continued to be worshipped there ; the Christians re- 
sanctified Mahaletch by building ui)on it a memorial church and 
monastery. And here again we are in touch with one of the oldest 
traditions of the country. Sir W. Ramsay long ago came to the 
conclusion that in Asia Minor there was no holy place wthoiA a burial ; 
that a memorial chapel should have existed on every hill-top goes 
far to prove his view. The tradition is not yet dead : I climbed to 
the top of Hassan Dagh to visit the ruins of a cruciform chapel, and 
found the summit to be to this day a place of pilgrimage, sanctified 
by a Moslem grave. 

Besides the hill-top memorials there were other small monastic 
establishments, some of them on the low ground, and some on the 
sides of the mountains. Tliere is one that stands on a shoulder half- 
way up Hassan Dagh (Boz Dagh) ; 1 found another, singularly regular 
in plan, near the foot of the same mountain, and with it may be 
compared a ruin in Bin Bir Klisse, the lower town of the Kara Dagh.. 
In the upper town, Deghile, there is a group of buildings which has 
in all probability a different history; if we are right in dur conclusions 
as to its origin, it throws an interesting light upon monastic develop- 
ment. We have here a house with a memorial church, the narthex. 
of which contains graves. The house and church ara connected by 
a prolongation of the narthex and by a portico, both of which wdre 

* It is well to mention that the word memorion was used very loosely. 
Sir W. Bamsay gives an instance where the memorion was a gravestone made by a 
deacon for himself: Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, No. 672, and so often. 
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sadded at different, peiiods covering nearly a hundred years, as can 
be «hovm from the architecture and from inscriptions. Behind them 
lies another chapel in a walled enclosure which contains graves ; it 
is, however, impossible to say what is the exact relation of the chapel 
to the church. The kernel of the whole group seems to have been 
in this instance a private house. Now it was not contrary to early 
custom to turn a house into a monastic establishment ; I need only 
cite the example of St. Gregory, who converted his own house into 
a cloister for his monks. Architecturally the point is not without 
value, I suspect that there was little structural difference between 
the private house of central Anatolia and the early monastic establish- 
ment, The one grew out of the other just as simply as the monastic 
life grafted itself upon the domestic, and the absence of any very 
stringent monastic rule made it possible to use the secular building 
for religious purposes without much alteration. 

There are three buildings in Dcgliile which show a very considerable 
advance in the monastic ideal ; they prove that the Coenobium with 
its stricter organization was not unknown to the plateau. The best 
preserved of tlie three consists of a series of large chambers disposed 
round two sides of a square. The church, which I believe to bo 
a later building, lies on the third side, but there are traces of an 
earlier wall which shut in the court on this side, and possibly the 
original chapel formed the south-east angle of the square. A^reat 
hall with* columns down the centre must be taken as the common 
refectory ; the monks lodged in a number of parallel chambers ; 
then follows a vaulted storehouse or stable, a large room with a cup- 
board set in the thickness of the wall (lodging of the pi’ior V) and 
a tower-like structure at the corner. Almost the same series of rooms 
can bo seen in the second monastery ; the third is more completely 
destroyed than either of the other two, but a long line of ruined 
foundations show that its large chambers stretched for a considerable 
distance along the slope on which it lies. 

These three monasteries formed part of the defences of the town. 
We have reason to believe that during the period of the Arab invasions 
(700 to 800 roughly dated) the Christian population of the Kara Dagh 
turned Deghile into a fortified stronghold, its position, high up on 
a shoulder df the mountain, giving it many strategic advantages* 
We can trace a roughly constructed wall that linked together church 
and chapel and monastery on the south side of the town ; one of the 
monasteries guarded the approach from the lower town ; a second 
formed the north line of the defences, while a third held the centre 
of the west side. The question that naturally suggests itself is, 
whether the monks who occupied these great houses may not have 
belonged to an order that combined a military \rith a religious life, 
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a prototype of the military orders of the middle ages. It is signi- 
ficant that one of the inscriptions on the church attached to the 
monastery in the centre of the town is a memorial inscription to 
a certain Philaretos who is said to have ‘ died in the war \ Nor is 
it only in Deghile that the monks seem to have been charged with 
the defence of the city. In the lower town a monastery stands like 
an outpost over the road that leads from Konia. The ruins cover 
a bit of high ground north-west of the town and the position must 
always have been considered an important one ; for Sir W. Ramsay 
found on it traces of a much older fortification belonging to the period 
of the first civilization in the Kara Dagh. Here, as on Mahaletch, 
the Christian buildings re-occupy the site chosen by the original 
inhabitants, and the memorial chapel of a Christian saint or holy 
man consecrates the point that had formerly been placed under the 
care of a more ancient divinity or hero. 

I am not cont^erned lierc to discuss the architectural features of 
the plans wliicli I liave submitted to you. They do not as a whole 
suggest any very specialized scheme. A church or churches with the 
clerical buildings grouped about them as the lie of the ground per- 
mitted, tile whole surrounded by a wall that was supplemented as 
far as possible by the outcropping rock of the site, these are the main 
featui’cs of the central Anatolian monasteries. Generally there was 
an attempt to provide some kind of open court within the enclosure, 
and the vaulted cistern that contained the water supply was placed 
in it. We may look in vain for anytliing resembling the mediaeval 
monasteries of Kurope, with their infirmaries and libraries, guest- 
houses, and store-houses. Monasticism in central Asia Minor w'^as 
a much less complicated matter. It was closely interw^oven with the 
common life of the people. The ascetics w atching over remote shrines 
in the mountains Avere but a development of the ancient traditions 
of the land ; the w arrior monks of the fortified monasteries in the 
towns took their share in the civic existence by contributing to its 
security, and their important duties led to a higher organization 
Avhicli is reflected in the buildings they inhabited. It must not be 
forgottep tliat church and monastery were the only civic monuments 
of the land. Such records of the life of the community as w^ere kept 
W5re placed upon the sanctuaries.^ If we are ever to arrive at any 
realization of the liistory of the people, a history that shall be more 
th&n a bare catalogue of invasions and battles and the birth and 
death of emperors, it must be through the evidence offered by the 
architectural and epigraphic remains of religious foundations. 

^ The office of tribune is mentioned in an inscription on the fortified monastery 
of the lower town, that of eponymous tribune in a painted inscription on another 
large church. 
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LES CONFRKRIES RELIGIEUSES DANS 
IVISLAMISxME ET LES ORDRES MILITAIRES 
DANS LE CATHOI.ICISME 

Par G. BONET-MAURY 

On sait aujourd’hui qu’il y a dans le culte inusulman dcs pretres 
des saints, des monastercs et des coiifreries religicuses. Ces der- 
nieres ont memo joue un role tres actif, non seulement dans Ic d^vclop- 
peinent de Flslamisme, mais cn politique, et aussi dans les guerres des 
Arabes contre les nations chretiennes. Les possessions do la France 
en Afrique nous ont appris a les mieux connaitre. Je me propose, grace 
aux etudes de nos officiei s ot de nos interpreies,^ I. de rccbercher 
le lieu et la date de naissance du culte des saints et des confr6ries 
musulmanes ; II. de rappclcr brievement rorigine des principaux 
ordres militaires et militants du Catholicisme ; enfin III. de inVnquerir 
s’ily aou des rapports entre ces congregations des deux cultes rivaux ? 
ou ont cu lieu leurs points de contact ? si les fondateurs des coiifreries 
musulmanes ont copie les ordres catholiques ou leciproquement ? 
Telles soitt les ({uestions sur lesquelles je voudiais ajqiorter un peu de 
lumiere. 


I 

Apr&s la inert de Mohammed, et it mesure quo le Prophete disparais- 
sait dans la gloire de son apothcose, les croyants eprouverent le besoin 
d’avoir aupres d’ Allah des mediateurs plus facilement accessibles 
que Mohammed ou les anges, pour faire exaucer leurs priercs. On 
conimen§a par attribuer aux amis de Mohammed un pouvoir d’intei ” 
cession aupres de Dicu, on les appela Wouelis cefurent les premiers 
saints — et bientot on lour attribua le pouvoir de faire des miracles. 
Chacun a sa specialite. La nuit du 27 du Ramadan est la plus propic^e 
pour invoquer les wouelis {Leilet el K(idr), Puis, on eleva* cn lour 
honneur un monument, plus ou moins grand, suivant Icur puissai^e, 
{koubhah ou turheh) devant lequel on allume la nuit unc lampe qui brule 
perpetuellement. C’est lit que chaque annee, a Tanniversaire ,de 
naiss^ce du, marabout^ les pelerins viennent porter leurs prieres 
eft leurs offrandes. Les Musulmans ont aussi leurs saintes ou cheikkat, 

' L. Rinn, MarabotUa et Khmans^ Alger, 1884. — A. Le Chatelier, Lea Confreries 
rdigieuaea de VHedjaz, Paris, 1887. — Depont et Coppolani : Les Confreries 
rdigiemes mu8ulmane.% Alger, 1897. 

z 2 
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mais en petit nombre. Le culte des wouelis'est encore aujourd’hui 
florissant en Cgypte, au Maroc, etc. Si cette v^n^ration oSre des 
ressemblances avec I’hagiodulie des Catholiques, il y a pourtant des 
differences k noter* ; 1 le woueli n’est pas, comme le saint catholique, 
canonise par une autorite ecciesiastique, mais par la voix populaire ; 
2 il n’est pas venere dans les mosquecs, qui sont consacrees exclusive- 
ment au culte d’ Allah, mais dans la koubbah ou la turbeh, lieu presume 
de sa sepulture ; 3 on ne fait du ‘ saint musulman ’ aucune repre- 
sentation ni en sculpture, ni en peinture, tout au plus est-il parfois 
question dans sa legende d’unc sakina ou aureole, qui entourait son 
visage pendant qu’il priait avec ferveur. 

Les Musulmans ont aussi leurs ascetes et leurs moines. Les derviches 
(de derouis, qui signifie ‘ pauvre ’ cn persan), originaires de la Perse, 
se distinguaient par leur pauvrete et leur ardeur e. la pridre. Ils se 
grouperent d’abord au nombre de deux ou trois fokra d&ns des retraites, 
appeiees ribats? analogues aux ‘laures’ des crmites de la Thebaide, 
ou aux lavras de la Russic contemporainc. Devenus plus nombreux, 
ils formerent des zaouias ou couvents, en general pr^s la tombo 
d’un marabout. Il y a eu aussi des couvents de femmes, par example 
celui qui fut fondc cn Egypte (a. d. 806) par Zejnab, sumommee la 
fille de la Bagdadaise, et un autre ^ Monastir, pres Sousse, en Tunisie. 

Quant aux confr6ries musulmanes, ou ‘ Soci^tes do Khovans ’, elles 
sont dues k trois causes : 1 le besoin d’honorer les marabouts morts ou 
les saintes; 2 le 90 ufisme; et 3 I’esprit d’ association et de prbpagande. 
On sait le role capital quo les confreries des Almoravides et des Almo- 
hades jouerent au Maroc, puis dans I’Espagne jusqu’a 1273. Ce 
furent encore des derviches, tels qu’Abd-el-Kader, Alipha-Bah et 
Othman del Fodio, qui furent a la tete des insurrections politico- 
religieuses au nord-ouest de I’Afrique au xix® siecle. 

Les caractcres propres du Khouan, ou moine musulman, sont, 
comme pour le religieux catholique, la pauvrete volontaire, la vie- 
solitaire ou conventuellc, consacr6e 6. la priere et aux mortifications, et 
le zele missionnaire ; mais il differe de lui par le manque de continence. 
Le trait caracteristique do ces confreries est I’appel & la guerre sainte 
ou djehad ; on distingue les ChadeUya, les Qadriya, et les Senoussiya, 
Ce dernier ordre, fonde par Mohammed ben Ali el Senoussi (m. 1839), 
est d’autant plus repandu et redoutable en Afrique qu’un Khouan 
pent s’y affilier, sans cesser de faire partie d’une autre confr6rie. 
Son cheik I’a enroll sous sa banniere — les tribus guerridres du Ouadal, 

^ Goldziher, ^ Le Culte des Saints chez les Musulmans/ Bevue d'hisioire des 
religions^ 1880, pp, 180-206. Comp. Carra de Vaux, Le M<ihom(tisme et le Oenie 
orien, Paris, 1898. 

* La premiere rihat fut fondee au Maroc, en 1040, pr^ du marabout d* Abdallah- 
en-Yacine. 
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du Fezzan, Benghazi, etc.; sa tactique cst de faire le vide autour 
des Europ6ens et puis de les aneantir. 

Toutes ont d^ailleurs une oi^anisation semblable. A leur teto so 
trouve un cheik, heritier spirituel du fondateur de la confrerio et 
residant pres de sa tombe. II a sous ses ordres des Khalifes ou naqihy 
ses lieutenants et des rcqqas ou messagers cliarges de porter ses ordres 
aux diff6rentes zaouias ou monasteres. Chacune a pour chef un 
moqaddem ou prieur, qui a sous ses ordres les Kliouaiis ou freres et les 
Kreddama, sorte de freres lais. Le moqaddem veille a Texecution des 
instructions du cheik et a robservation des rites ; il est charge de 
Feducation des novices et preside a I’initiation des nouveaux membres, 
qui s’engagent a pratiqucr Tobeissance, la discretion, et le devouement* 
II y a chaque annee, a la zaouia centrale, unc assornblec generale ou 
chapitre de la confrerio. 


II 

Voyons mainteiiant les ordres monastiques catlioliques. Nous ne 
traiterons ici que de ceux qui ont joue un role conquerant et mis- 
sionnaire, et qu’on pent appelcr d’un seul mot les ordres rnilitaires. 
Ces ordres sont nes de Punion du monachisme et de la chevalerio^ 
Si Foccasion des croisades contre les Sarrazins (Orient) ou les Maures 
(Espagne). Les papes, jaloux de maintenir le bon ordre parmi les 
croises, voulurent renforcer la discipline militaire, (pn s’etait moiitr^e 
insuffisante, par le triple voeu monastique. Ils encouragerent dorui la 
formation d’ ordres de moines armes. Ces derniers s’engageaient ii faire 
aux Infideles une guerre a merci. Les principaux furent : 1 les Cheva- 
liers du Temple ou Templiers (a.d. 1119) ; 2 les Chevaliers de Saint- Jean 
de Jerusalem (a.i). 1143), qui, a])res la n^prise de la Palestine par les 
Sarrazins, prirent le noin de Chevaliers de Rliodes, puis de Chcvaliei'S 
de Malte ^ ; 3 les Chevalitns Tcutoniques ou Hospitaliers de Sainle-Marie 
de Jerusalem (a.d. 1190), qui a partir de 1226 sc consacrerent a la 
conversion des Slaves, payem de la Prusse orientale,et de laCourlaiide; 
4 les Chevaliers Portc-glaive, employes de memo a la conversion 
par la force armee des j)ayem de Livonie (a.d. 1202), qui se fondirent 
avec Fordre pr6c6dent. Vers la memeepoque,it Fautre boutdo FJiurope, 
parurent en Portugal (5) Fordre des Chevaliers d’Avis (a.d. 1162), 
et en Espagne celui de Calatrava (a.d. 1153), fonde par des moirfes 
Benedictins, transformes en chevaliers, pour la conquete et defense de 
la ville d’Oreto contre les Maures ; 6 celui d’Alcantara fonde sur les 
frpntiftes de Ik Castille, pour la defendre et specialement la Vierge 

^ Los Chevaliers de Saint-Jean, ou Johannites, ont ete retablis au xix*^ si^cle 
comme Hospitaliers en Allemagnc, par le roi de Prusse, Fr^cric Guiliaumo 
<1852), et en Angleterrc; dans ce dernier pays ils ont £ond6 des Hopitaux, pour 
sccours aux blesses cn temps de guerre ou k la campagne. 
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immaculee centre les Infideles. Ces derniers, sur les plaintes des 
marls de la ville voisine, furent autoris6s h, se marier (a,d. 1540)- Tous 
ces ordres avaient it peu pres la meme organisation : & leur tete un 
grand-maitre (‘magister militiae’), revetu d’un pouvoir absolu.. Les 
affilies se divisaient en trois classes : les pretres, les chevaliers, les 
freres servants. On n’etait initie qu’apres des ^preuves mysterieuses 
et redoutables. Tous etaient tenus au secret rigoureux et h> I’ob^is- 
sance, vis-a-vis du grand-maitre et de ses lieutenants. On tenait chaque 
annee un Chapitre de Tordre. Les derniers ordres militaires dis- 
parurent apres la conquete de la Terre-Sainte par les Turcs et aprds 
la conversion d’ Albert de Brandebourg, grand-maitre des Chevaliers 
Teutoniques, au Lutheranisme (a.d. 1525). Mais, alors meme, naquit 
en Espagne la Society des Jesuites qui, bien que ses moines ne portassent 
I>oint les armes, etaient essentiellement militaires, tant par eur hie- 
rarchic que par lc\ir disciidine et la gu('rre a mort centre le Protestan- 
tisme : ce furent eux qui dechainerent sur 1’ Allemagne les horreurs de la 
Guerre de Trento ans. Plus X3res de nous, Leon xttt suivit la tradition 
des grands papes des xi® et xii® siecles, lorsqu’il autorisa le Cardinal 
Lavigerio, archeveque d’ Alger, a instituer la milice des Freres arm6s du 
Sahara, dits ‘ Peres blaiics,’ pour la protection des negres chretiens 
et la sainte guerre centre les marchands d^csclaves. 


Ill 

II nous reste a examiner s’il y a eu des rapports entro les confreries 
musulmanes et les ordres militaires ou militants catholiques. Les 
unes et les autres s’etant dcveloppes parallelement du xii« au xvi® siecle, 
e’est a cette epoque qu’ils out pu entrer cn relations. Oh ont-ils eu 
des points de contact ? D’abord, en Palestine et en Egypte, au temps 
des croisades ; pendant les treves, on sait que les Templiers et les 
Johannites eurent de frequents rapports avec les Sarrazins ^ ; ensuite^ 
au Magreb, e’est-h-dire, au nord-ouest de I’Afrique, ou les marchands 
de Pise et de Genes, de Marseille et de Barcelone, f aisaient le commerce 
avec les Musulmans de Tunisie, d’Algerie et du Maroc. Dans ce 
dernier pays, il restait encore au xiii® siecle quelques ^lises chretiennes* 
Les emirs de Tunis, de Tlenicenetc., le sultan du Maroc, avaient a leur 
service des frendjis, e’est-h-dire des troupes fran9aises ou espagnoles.^ 
Mais e’est en Espagne que ces rapports furent le plus 6troits. Ce 
furent sans doute les confreries des Almohades et des Almoravides qui 
suggererent aux Portugais et Espagnols Tidee et ro^ganisatibn des 

' Guillaume do Tyr, Chronique de la Croisade. Jacques de Vitry, idem. 
Lessing, Nathan der Weise. 

* yLas^lAtiiett Belatione du Magreb avec les nations chretienneSy dans V Afrique 
occidentalcy Paris, 1886. 
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ordres d’Avis, de Calatrava, et d’ Alcantara ; les deux dcrniers noins 
sent arabes. D’ailleurs, bien apres la conquete de Grenade les Maures 
furent toleres dans le midi de TEspagne; par exemple, la confrerie 
musulmane des Qadrija n’en fut expulsee qu’en a.d. 1524. L’in- 
fluence arabe s’y prolongea jusqu’a la fin du xvi® siecle, ce dont Tarchi- 
tecture, le costume, la langue, les manirs, lo tli6atre et memo le culte 
offrent des preuves multiples. Nous ne traitorons ici que le dernier 
point. 

M. Dieulafoy, dans sa belle etude sur la Predestination et Ic libre 
arbitre dans les tragiques espa(j7iols} a demontre cpie les i)rincipaux 
personnages figurant dans les pieces do Calderon, de Cervantes, ct de 
Saavedra sent imbus du dogme de la predestination, qui est le trait 
une litterature dite aljemiadu etait eorite cn langue castillaiic, mais 
caracteristique de la theodicy coranique. Jusqu’au xv^' siecle, toutc 
avec des caracteres arabes ; on trouve des vers de la Vulgate gravAs 
en Icttres ^oufiques aux portes de plusieurs cathedrales. Dans beaucoup 
d’6glises on lisait Toflice et lt\s Evangiles, traduits en arabe. Musul- 
mans et Chretiens eliomaicnt jjaifois les merncs fetes, par exemple 
l{i nuit de la Saint-Jean, pendant laquello on observait une sorte do 
treve de Dieu. D’apres tous cos rapports, on no sera pas e tonne de 
trouver, dans la constitution des Jesuites, con 9 ue par un n)iIitairo 
espagnol, tant d’ analogies avec les regies de certaines confreries rnusul- 
manes, i>ar exemple les Chadeliya.- (Jes traits do ressemblanca sont 
au nonibre de (juatre : 

1 Quant a I’esprit et Tobjet des deux ordres, tous deux sont do 
mystique inspiration, mais avec une tendance militante et agressive; 
tous deux furent fondes ‘ ad maiorem Dei gloriam ’ et lo triornj)he des 
vrais croyants sur les Infideles ; seuleinent pour les Chadeliya, e’est 
Mohammed qui est le Proi)hetc, tandis qu’aux yeux dJgnace e’est 
Jews qui est le vrai Prophetc ou Messie et le Pape est son vicaire sur 
la terre. 

2 Dans la methode de preparation et la ceremonie d’ initiation, le 

noviciat des Khouans dure deux ans ct davantage ; il consiste dans 

I’accomplissement de certains travaux domestiques et la recitation de 

prieres. Si-Chadeli, fondateur des Chadeliya, et Abder-[lahman, 

fondateur des Rahmaniya, out prescrit a leurs adeptes des ‘ exercices 

spirituels ’ qui produisent chez eux une surexcitation nientale, doiinlint 

lieu souvent a des phenomenes hystericiues. Or on salt f^ue les 

‘Exercitia spiritualia’ d’Ignace de Loyola determinent une obsession 

meniltle et ude annihilation de la volonte. 

« 

' Dieulafoy, La Predeatination dans les tragiques espagnols. Notices de TAca* 
d^mie des Sciences morales et politiques, Paris, mai 1908. 

* Hermann Muller, Les Origines de la Compagnie de Jesus, Ignace et Lainez^ 
Paris, 1808. 
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3 n y a aussi des i^ssemblances frappantes entre la c4r4inonie 
d’initiation des Khouans et la prise d’habit d’un religieux catholique. 
Le nouveau fr^re est interrog4 par le cheik sur sa foi en Allah 
et Mohammed, apr^s quoi il prete serment de lui ob6ir en tout, de ne 
jamais abandonner la voie, ni rev41er Voudd ou formule de pri4re 
sp4ciale k la confr6rie. Le cheik alors lie le neophyte, par un cordon, 
au bras des autres Khouans et lui coupe deux cheveux k I’occiput. 
N’est-cc pas une sorte de tonsure?^ 

4 Mais ce qu’il y a de plus frappant, c’est la rcssemblance entre le 
gouvernement et le principe de la discipUne des J6suites et les confr4ries 
musulmanes. A la tete de celles-ci est le cheik ou grand-maitre, 
qui a un pouvoir absolu sur les naqib, les moqaddems et les Khouans. 
II ne les consulte que s’il lui plait et les i-evoquc ii son gre. Les sub- 
ordonnes lui doivent une ob6issance aveugle. ‘ Tu seras entre les 
mains de ton cheik,’ dit la regie de I’ordrc des Rahmaniya, ‘comme 
le cadavre entre les mains du lavcur des morts. Obeis-lui en tout 
ce qu’il ordonne, car c’est Dieu memo qui parle par sa voix. Lui 
d4sob4ir, c’est encourir la colerc de Dieu!’ Lisez, maintenant, la 
lettre d’Ignace de Loyola aux Jesuites i)ortugais sur I’obeissance, ou les 
Constitutions de la Societe do Jesus (j)art vi, eh. i), et vous y trouvez ces 
mots : ‘ Que ceux qui vivent dans I’obeissancc se laisstmt menerparleurs 
superieurs comme un cadavre, qui se laisse rctourner et manier.’ Et 
si Toil objectait qu’Ignace n’a pu connaitre les confr4ries musulmanes, 
je r4pondrais que, d’apres les biographies ecrites par des Jesuites, il s’est 
rencontre au moins deux fois avee des Musulmans et a discute avec 
eux sur la religion; d’abord on 1522, lorsqu’il quitta le chateau de 
Loyola, pour resider a Manresa, ct, I’annee suivante, lors de son sejour 
a Jerusalem. D’aillcurs en sa <iualite d’ex-militaire, il avait certes 
observe la foi robuste et la forte discipline des Khouans. 

Voici nos conclusions : 1 Les confreries musulmanes, pas plus que 
le culte des wouelis, ne sont une imitation des saints ou des ordres 
monastiquos catholiques, mais ils sont le produit des memes aspirations 
mystiques ; elles curent pour bcrceau 1’ Arabic, I’Egypte et le nord- 
ouest de I’Afriquc. 

2 Ces c confreries ont exerce une influence sur les ordres militaires 
catholiques, entre autres sur les Templiers, les Chevaliers de Calatrava, 
d’Xlcantara, etc. C’est surtout en Espagne quo Ton trouve leur 
empreinte profonde, par exemple, dans la constitution des J4suites. 

^ Ces confreries, entre autres les Chadeliya et les Senoussiya, exercent 
encore aujourd’hui une action missionnaire et militair4 considerably 
au nord de I’Afrique, et particulierement au Maroc. 

4 L’Islamisme est done loin d’etre immobile ct d4genere, mais, 

* R. P. Louis Petit, L&s confreries musulmanes, Paris, 1002, chez Bloud. 
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ob^issant aux memes lois psychologiques qui ont preside au developpe- 
xnent des autres cultes, il a suivi son 6volution propre et s’est ac- 
commod6 aux besoins du coeur humain et aux divers milieux. Commo 
Fa dit justement M. Houdas : ‘ L’id^e du progres de la forme reli- 
gieuse est gravee au fond du co^ur de tout Musulman.’^ 


18 

L’AUTHENTICITE DES CANONS DE 
SARDIQUE 

Par E. (^h. BABUT 

La question quc j’aborde est uiie des i>lus importantcs qu’ait a 
resoudre riiistoricn de la pa})aute au temps do I’Empire remain. 
S’il est vrai quo le grand coacile de Sardique (Sofia), en 343, ait con- 
f6r6, ou, si Ton veut, rcconnu h Feveque de Rome une juridiction de 
cassation sur tout Tepiseopat oatholique, on est en droit d’affirmer 
quo la souverainete ecolesiastique des papes fut surtout ranivre de 
rEglise elle-mcme. Si les canons de Sardique otaient faux, le pouvoir 
que les papes exercerent au iv^ et au siecle, do juger on instance 
supreme #108 eveques occidentaux, n’aurait eu d’ autre fondement 
juridique quc les decrots do Valentiniou i*^'**, de Giutien et dc Valen- 
tinien iii. 

Le sujet a ete debattu, il y a quelqucs annees, avoc abondance, 
avec quelquo passion theologique, avec beaucouj) d’utilitc. Le point 
de depart de la controverse fut un memoiro d(^ M. J. Friedrich, i)ubli6 
en 1901 et complete par rautcur on 1902 et 1903-. Frappo surtout 
du fait que los Canons do Sardique ne sont cites par les papes, jusqu’au 
VI® siecle, que sous le nom de Canons de Nicee, et qu’ils portent dans 
plusieurs manuscrits le titre do Canones iVicaeni,M. Friedrich soutint 
que le concile de Sardique n’avait public aucun reglemont discipli- 
naire, et que les i>retendus Canons de Sardique n’etaient que de faux 
canons de Nic6e, fabriques a Rome (par un Africain) en I’an 416. 
Deux siecles plus tard environ, desesperant de faire accepter le faux 
comme une vraie piece niceenne, on aurait pris le parti, toujours 
a Rome, de I’intituler Canons de Sardique ; et Ton aurait fait subir 
au t^te apqpryphe les quelques modifications rendues n6cossaires 
par ce changement d’etiquette. 

* Houdas, U Idamisme^ Paris, 1904. 

* Sitzv/ngsberichte der philo8-histor» Klasse der kijn. hayr, Akad, der 

zu Munchen^ Jahrg. 1901 : ‘ Die Unachtheit der Canones von Sardica.* — 
Articles compl^mentaires dans la meme Collection, Jahrg. 1902 et 1903. 
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Ce syst^me a combattu par plusieurs wvants, entre qui sont 
MM. Turner ^ d’Oxford et Funk ^ de Tubingue, et il a 4t6 prouv6 
faux. Les principaux faits 6tablis k I’encontre de M. Friedrich sont 
les auivants : le conoile de Sardique de 343 a publi6 des canons ; c’est 
par suite d’une confusion sincere que ces canons ont ete appel^s a 
Rome canons de Nic6e ; les citations de ces canons commencent, 
dans les lettres des papes, non en 416, mais vers 376 ; la citation qui 
fut faite des canons xviii et xix ^ au concile de Carthage de 360 
environ est authentiquc ; enfin les canons portent leur marque 
d’origine, car les 6vequcs qui y sont nommes (et rien n’ autorise k 
croire que leurs noms aient ete introduits ajjrcs coup dans la piece) 
prirent tous reellement part au concile de Sardique, alors qu’un seul, 
Hosius de Cordoue, avait siege a Nicee : or, si Ton cut fabrique un 
faux concile de Nic6e, on eut pris ses .mcmbres sur la liste des Patres 
Nicaeni. La refutation est complete. Foiirnit-cllc cn outre une de- 
monstration d’authenticite suffisantc, et cetto demonstration vaut- 
ello pour toute la piece synodale telle quo nous la poss6dons ? Cela 
est admis, si je ne me trompe, par tout le monde. 

Et pouj-tant ! En dehors do la mauvaise raison tiree de I’appellation 
fausse de Ccmones Nicaeni^ M. Friedrich a alk%u6, contre I’authcnticite, 
des arguments quo je renonce, faute do temps, a reprendre aujourd’hui, 
mais qui gar dent, apres les demonstrations opposees et malgre la 
mine* dii systeme, une force presque invincible. D’une part des 
preuves d’authenticite irr6futables, d’ autre part, en faveur de I’in- 
authenticite, la probabilite la plus inquietante. Pour mon compte, 
je suis demeure longtemps dans la contemplation de ce mystere 
liistorique. 

J’ai lini par voir qu’il n’y avait la aucun mystere, que les arguments 
opposes, au lieu de sc rencontrer, sc croisent, et que les faits etablis 
d’un cote, les faits presque 6tablis de I’autre, so concilient de la fa 9 on 
]a plus naturelle. Les quasi-preuves d’inauthenticite portent exclu- 
sivement sur ceux des canons de Sardique qui interessent le Saint- 
Siege; ce sont les canons iii, iv, vii et x, premiere partie (disons x“), 
du texte latin ; je les appellerai pour plus de brievet6 les canons 
romains, Les preuves d’authenticite ne valent que pour certains des 
autres canons, comme les numeros i, xiii, xvi, xviii-xix, attest^s 
au*ive siecle. J’ai done et6 amcne a chercher si la solution du pro- 

* ‘ The Genuineness of the Sardican Canons,’ Journal of Theological Studies, 
MXtl, p. 370 et suiv. 

* Kirchengeschichdiche Ahhandlungen und Untersuchungen, t. iii, Padibrbom, 
1907, p. 169 et suiv. 

® Tous cos numeros se rapportent au texte latin, tel que le donne Bruns, 
Canones . . . Saeculorum, iv, v, vi, vii, Berlin, 1839. II y a une correction tr^ 
importante k fairo k ce texte : la suppression, au Can. in, du mot Ivlio (Turner^ 
art. cit^* p. 376). 
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bldme ne serait pas /oumie par Fexamen de la piece syiiodale elle- 
mSme, si les quatre canons romains n’y auraient pas ete inseres 
frauduleusement, et, puisqu’un faux est toujours reconnaissable, si 
les traces de cette insertion ne seraient pas rest^es apparentes, C’est 
le r6sultat de cette recherche que je vais exposer ici, L’hypothese 
ou j ’a vais logiquement conduit par I’etude des memoires de 

Friedrich et de Funk m’a paru etro verifiee par plusieurs indices 
concordants. J’indiquerai les plus apparents dans cette note pro- 
visoire et sommairo. 


I 

Premier indice : les canons romains iiiterrompent la suite ct Tor- 
donnance des deliberations du synode. 

Les canons i et ii 6noncent des regies relatives a reU'otion et k 
Tordination des eveques. Avec le canon nr on passe brusquement 
a trois questions toutes differentes, dont la principale est- rap])el 
a Romo des eveques qui ont perdu quelque proces (on a cu tort d’en- 
tendre qu’il s’agissait seulement des eveques deposes) devant un 
synode. Le canon iv traite encore des aj)pels a Konu*. Avec le 
canon v ^ on revient aux ordinations d’6veqiies ; avec le canon vii, 
aux appels k Rome. Voila unc d61iberation bien sautillante. 

II est vrai que le canon vir, dans la version grecque de la piece 
synodale, porte le n® v, et fait ainsi suite aux canons in et iv* qu’il 
doit completer. (Jet ordre do classement est evidemment plus rationnel. 
Admettons (ce qui n’est pas prouve) qu’il soit primitif par rapport 
a I’ordre des textes latins - : il reste que les trois premiers canoiiH 
romains s’interealent an milieu des canons rc^latifs a la creation des 
eveques. On continue au canon v des textes latins (vi du texte grec) 

reglementer les Elections, comme si les canons in, iv, vii n’avaient 
pas detourne I’attention vers un autre objet. La pieiJO aiirait plus 
de suite et de coh6rence si les trois premiers eanons romains ctaient 
4cartes. 

De meme le quatrieme des canons romains (x*') apparait dans lo 
contexte comme une surcharge, Le canon viii interdit aux eveques 
d’Afrique de se rendre en personne a la cour ; le canon ix^ ordonno 
que les eveques africains qui auraient une requete a presenter^ au 
prince devraient la faire porter par leur diacre. a ces deux 

prescriptions que fait suite naturellcment la reflexion d’Alypius de 
Megare, qui forme aujourd’hui le canon x^*. 

‘ Alypius fipiscopus dixit : Si propter pupillos ct viduas vel 

♦ 

^ V et VI. Mais je crois le canon vi faux, comrnc ies quatro canons romains. ■ 

. “ M. Turner a etabli que le texte grec est une traduction d’un texte latin. Mais 
on pourrait supposer que roriginal latin du texte grec 6tait plus correct que tous 
nos manuscrits latins. 
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laborantes, qui causas non iniquas habent, susceperint percgrinationid 
incommoda, habebunt aliquid rationis; nunc vero cum ea postulant 
praecipue, quae sine invidia hominum et sine reprehensione esse non 
possunt, non necesse est eos ire ad comitatum/ 

Bien moins directe est la liaison de cette remarque d’Alypius aveo 
le canon : 

‘ Qui vero Bomam venerint, sicut dictum est (ce mot renvoie mal 
a propos aux canons iii, iv et vii), sanctissimo fratri et coepiscopo 
nostro Romanae ecclesiae preces quas habent tradant, ut et ipse 
prius cxaminet, si honestae et iustae sunt, et i)raestet diligentiam 
atque sollicitudinem, ut ad comitatum perferantur. Universi dixe- 
runt placere sibi et honestum esse consilium/ 

Ainsi, dans le second cas comme dans Ic premier, il y a un indice 
exteme d’interpolation. 

II 

II y aurait en second lieu des romarques a faire sur la redaction 
des canons romains, qui presentent tons des vices de forme, et des 
vices surprenants ; mais il serait imprudent d’argumenter en ce sens 
sans avoir recueilli des informations completes sur la tradition manu- 
scrite du texte J’en vions a la preuve d’inauthenticite la plus 
frappante ; elle pourrait etrc decisive. 

Sur^deux points les dispositions des quatre canons contredisent les 
canons memes de Sardique. 

1 Le canon in contient 1 x decision suivante : Osius episcopus 
dixit : Illud quoquc nccessario adiciendum est, ut episcopi de stui 
provincia ad aliam provinciam^ in qua sunt episcopi, iion transearU, 
nisi forte a fratribus suis invitati, no vidcamur ianuam claudcre cari- 
tatis. . , Synodus rcspondit : Placet/ 

Or on voit au canon xiv : 

‘ Osius episcopus dixit : Et hoc (j[uoque statuere debetis, ut epi- 
sco'pus si ex alia civitate convenerit ad aliam civitatem, vel ex proviiricia 
ad aliam provinciam et ambitioni magis quam devotioni serviens 
voluerit in aliena civitate multo tempore residere : forte enim evenit 
episcopum loci non esse tarn instructum neque tarn doctum ; is vero 
qui advenit, incipiat contemnere eum, et frequenter facere sermonem 
ut *dehoncstet et infirmet illius personam ita ut ex hac occasione 
non dubitet relinquere assignatam sibi ecclesiam et transeat ad 

alieham. Definite ergo tempusy quia et mm recipi episcopmn in- 

• 

* Depuis que cette note a etc rcdigee, M. C. H. Turner a bien voulu me communf'- 
quer un texte critique des canons, etabli par lui, et qui repose sur la collation 
de presque tons les manuscrits, de tous les manuscrits qu’il juge importants* 
Ce texte ne fait que confirmer les remarques que permet de faire le texte de 
Bruns. 
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Jmnumwn est, et ai 'divii'ua reaideat pemidoaum eaC (On decide 
qu’un eveque ne pourra demeuror absent de sa oit4 pendant plus de 
trois semaines. Cette decision est rappel6e au canon xx.) 

Ainsi le memo concile qui vient d’interdire absolument & un 6veque 
de passer de sa province dans une autre aurait ensuite cxamin6 les 
inconvenients du trop long sejour d’un eveque hors de sa cit6 ou do 
sa province, et lixe pour ce sejour un maximum do trois semaines. 
Les auteurs du canon xiv avaient done oublie le canon m ? On 
voudra peut-etre que les eveques vis^s au canon xiv comme s^journant 
trop longtemps hors de lour province aient b6n6ficie de Texccption 
prdvue au canon m : niai forte invitati. Mais lo mot du canon xiv : 
et non recipi inhumanum eat, interdit cetto exegcsc complaisante. 
On admettra encore comme possible (?) que le concile ait reellement 
oublie le d^ret qu’il vcnait de rendre : mais la motion xiv a pour 
auteur le meme Hosius qui a fait la motion in. II est bien plus 
probable que le concile qui a vote le canon xiv ignorait lo pritendu 
canon nr. 

2 II me parait de memo impossible do concilier lo canon x“ aveo 
les decisions qui le precedent ct le suivent. 

Le canon vni interdit aux evSques (on pensc surtout aux Africains) 
do se rendre ad comitatum, a rnoins d’avoir 6te mand6s par lo prince. 
Le canon ix ordonne que les eveques qui auraient une requete it 
presenter au prince envcrront a la cour un diacro. J^e dit diaere, au 
depart, passera a reveche do la metropolo, et le m6tropolitain lui 
remettra des Icttres d’introduction pour les eveques des residences 
imperiales. 

On arrive au canon X'‘ : ‘ Qui vero Romam venerint, sicut dictum 
est, sanctissimo fratri et coepiscopo nostro Romanae ecclcsiao proces 
quas habent tradant, ut et ipse prius examinet, si honestao et iustae 
sunt, et praestet diligentiam atquo sollicitudinem, ut ad comitatum 
perferantur. Universi dixerunt iilacere sibi et honestum esse con- 
cilium,’ 

Le qui initial designe certainement des eveques, car I’avant-demiere 
phrase a pour sujet episcopi, la demiero epiacopua, et d’autro part 
le sujet inexprimo de la phrase qui suit est encore episcppi. Ces 
6v§ques, qui Bomam venerint, sont, en arrivant, porteurs de suppliques ; 
il est impossible de supposer qu’ils n’aient forme le projet dc pr^sehter 
leur supplique que pendant leur sejour h, Romo (cas vise par le concile 
de Carthage de 407, Cod. Ecd. Afric. No. cvi), car 1 : le canon* dit 
precdS quaa Jtdbmt, et non ai quaa ibi precea habuerint vel receperin^ 
et 2 : \e et ipse priua examinet suppose que la supplique des dvdques 
qui arrivent k Rome a d6j4 6te examinee par leur m^tropolitain. 
Enfin, comme aux canons vm, xi>, xi et xn on ne pense it d’autres 
voyages d’^veques que les voyages ad comitatum, les eveques qui 
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Rmrnm venerint sont des voyageurs qui se sdnt mis en route pour 
se rendre a la cour, et qui passexit par Rome. Notons encore que le 
concile de Sardique ne legiferant ici que pour I’empire de Constant,^ 
et les suffragants directs du pape 6tant hors de cause,* le canon x*^ 
ne pent guere interesser que les Africains et, si Ton veut, les 6vSques 
d’Achaie. 

Comment done les eveques, auxqucls il etait tout k Theure interdit 
purement et simplement de quitter leur province pour porter leurs 
suppliques, ont-ils maintenant la faculte de porter en personne ces 
suppliques a Rome ? Ils ne peuvent arriver a Rome que s’ils ont 
viole les canons viii et ix. Comment le eoncilo fournit-il k ces d6- 
linquants le moyen legal d’echapper k la loi qu’il vient d’etablir, 
ct de fairo quand meme parvenir lours suppliques avec chance de 
succes ? Le canon viii disait formellcmcnt : ‘ Quicumquc . . . preces 
habuerint vel acceperint, per diaconum suum mittant.’ Ainsi il 
n’est plus temps, quand I’evoquc etranger arrive en personne a Rome, 
d’examiner si la lequeie qu’il porte est lionneie et juste. Quelle que 
soit sa requete, il est en faute. Au reste, le metropolitain, apres 
avoir re^u la requete de son sulBfragant (on a vu qu’il y a dans le 
canon x**^ une allusion k un premier examen de la requete fait dans la 
province du requerant), ne Fa pas renvoyee au suffragant lui-meme, 
maisFa remise au diacre du suffragant avec les lettres qui recommandent 
le diacre. 

Mais voyons les canons xi et xii. 

XI. Les eveejues dont la ville est situee in canali (les canales sont 
certaines voies, munies de relais, quo suivent les courriers d’Etat ^), 
quand ils verront un evequo etranger traverser leur ville, s’enquerront 
de I’objet de son voyage. S’ils decouvrent que le voyageur se rend 
ad comitaturn, ils ne le rccevront pas a leur communion. 

XII. (Mesure provisoire, apifficable seulement jusqu’au moment ou 
les reglements qui precedent ne pourront etre ignores de personne.) 
Les eveques des cites situees sur un canalis devront avertir le voyageur 
et Fengager a rentrer aussitot dans son diocese, en laissant son diacre 
poursuivre seul le voyage commence. 

Voila .qui cadre parfaitement avec les canons viii, ix, x^ : tout 
-eveque qui a pris t'li personne la route de Milan pour porter une 

^ En effot: 1 11 y avait schisme au moment du concile de Sardique entre les deux 
mollies de I’Empinj. — 2 Le canon vm ne connait qu’un rdigiosua imperator^ le 
Canon ix qu’un fdix et heatua Augustus. , . ^ 

^ et ipse du canon x**^ suppose un examen anterieur a celui du pape; et 
d’ autre part on ne peut croire que le concile de Sardique ait 16gif6r6 sp6cialement 
pour la province du pape.^ 

® Cod. Theod. viii. 5. 15 (au vicaire d’Afrique, 363) et vi. 29, 2 (357, au pr6fet 
. du pr^toire d’ Italic). 
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supplique a agi centre* les canons ; il faut s’abstenir de communier 
avec lui, ou, s’il a p^cho par ignorance, Favertir et le presser de rentrer 
dans la legalite. Mais voilJt aussi qui ne s’accorde pas avec le canon 
Comment se fait-il que les 6veques de la grande route aient a excom- 
munier P^veque voyageur, alors que Teveque de Rome le recevra, 
et examinera si sa requete est ‘ honnete ot juste’? Car on ne pent 
croire, k lire le canon x”, que I’evcque de Rome ait k exclure lui aussi 
le voyageur de sa communion. La requete d’un excommunie ne 
pourrait pas etre honnete et juste. 

Prenons le cas d’un 6veque d’Afrique ou de Fltalie m6ridionale 
dont la ville se trouve sur une route qualifiee canalis. Comment 
se fait-il que pendant la periode transitoire prevue par le canon xii, 
voyant passer un collegue qui se rend ad comitaium, il ait k Tarreter 
au passage ? D’apr^s le canon x*', I’eveque voyageur aurait 1(^ droit 
de poursuivre en personne sa route jusqu’iSi Rome. Ainsi, dans la 
legislation tres coherente delinie par les canons viir, ix, x^’, xi et xii, 
le canon x^ forme disparate ; il contredit chacun dcs cinq articles 
(ou plutot des quatre, n’etant qu’un complement de ix) au milieu 
desquels il se trouve place. Le canon x**^ parait dater d’un tem]>s ou 
I’interdiction, prononcee a Sardique, des voyages d’eveques ad cotniia- 
turn, etait tomb^e en desuetude, ofi il etait ordinaire et tolere qu’un 
evoque se rendit en personne a la cour. Tel etait I’etat des clioses 
au debut du v« siecle.^ 

Qu’on Tne permettes encore trois remarque^s avant de conclure, ou 
du moins de clore cetUj note. 

La premiere sera que notre texte latin des C!anons de Sardique, dans 
beaucoup de manuscrits, j^orte la marque de son origine romaine, 
soit dans la liaison etroite des canons avee les (’anons de Nicee (meme 
titre, num^rotation continue), soit dans la mention expresse : trail- 
scripti in urbe Roma de exernplaribus sancii Innocenti episcopi. 

La seconde est que rattestation la j)lus ancienne des canons romains 
de Sardique se rencontre, d’ai)res M. Funk, dans une decretale de 404, 
et, d’apres M. Friedrich, dans une decretale de 416. Los deux passages 
allcgues sont a revoir de pres ; ils s’expliquoraient peut-etre aussi 
bien par une allusion au (Mn. vi de Nicee sous sa forme romaine : 
Eedesia Romana semper liahuit primatus. La ])r(uniere citation 
explicite se trouve dans le Commonitoire du pape Zosime a ses legats 
partant pour I’Afrique, piece qui se date de Tan 418. 

Ma troisieme remarque est que les canons romains ne contiennent 
aucun«nom dViveque qui ne figure par ailleurs dans les canons de 
Sardique. L’argument tir6, contre I’liypothese d’une falsification 
totale, des noms authentiques de Peres de Sardique, ne pent done 
etre invoqud contre Thypothese d’une falsification partielle. 

^ Cod. Eccl. Afr. evi, texte du Coneile africain de 407. 
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Ces constatations sont forcement tres incom{>letes, Tespace m’ayant 
6te, suivant la regie n6cessaire des Congres, mesur6 etroitement. II 
m’a fallu laisser de cote des 616ments importants de la question : 
le silence ou le t6moignago n6gatif de tant d’auteurs ecclesiastiques 
et des papcs de la fin du iv® siecle ; les recherches qui furent faites 
a Carthage, Alexandrie et Constantinople en 418-426 au sujet du 
canon vii, et qui aboutirent a ce resultat : nulla invenimus patrum 
synodo constitutum ; les anachronismes que ferait apparaitre une 
etude attentive dc la s6rie des canons romains ; la forme incorreote de 
ces canons. II aurait ete bcaucoup trop long, aussi, de parler des 
circonstances exceptionnclles et meme critiques qui pourraient seules 
faire apparaitre la falsification comme explicable et vraisemblable. 
Une note sommaire comme cellc-ci, sur une question si difficile, ne 
peut se terminer que par une conclusion provisoirc et hypothetique. 

II me scinble que si un texte quelconque, que personne n’eut 
avantage it sauver, se preseiitait dans les memes conditions que nos 
canons romains, avee ces temoignages negatifs terribles, avec une 
attestation positive qui vient si tard ; s’il oflrait en outre, relative- 
ment a son contexte, oes apparences externes d’interpolation et ces 
contradictions intuines, le texte scrait classe comme suspect, et une 
enquete complete sur son origine serait jugee necessaire. 


14 

In a j)aper entitled 2he Origins of the Eucharist, Dr. Eisler sought 
to reconcile tlio fact that, although the Eucharist was primarily a 
vegetable sacrifice intended to supersede the animal sacrifice of 
scriptural Judaism, there yet occurred in the Eucharistic tradition 
constant allusions to (1) the fish and (2) the lamb. 

1. The miracle of the loaves and fishes, the incident on the shore 
of Lake Tiberias (John xxi), &c., were explained on the ground that 
Christ found at Bethsaida (Shrine of Fishing) a local pagan cult of 
the widely-spread fish-god, availed himself of it, and spiritualized it 
by means of^’an etymological coincidence between lehem bread, luhm 
fish, and luhm breath or spirit. 

2. The reference in Markxiv. 12-16, to the preparing of the Passover, 
was analysed and an effort made to prove that Christ ate the lamb 
in the form of an iconic cake after the manner of the E^sfines. . 
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Exteait do rEtude do M. H. Camerlynck sur VOrigine du Chriatia- 
nisme. — Les Orientalistes qui ont pris connaissance du Bouddhismo et 
de la vie do ^akia-mouny ont ete f rapp6 d’6tonnemont on constatant quo 
Tun et Tautre pr6sentent de nombreuses similitudes avoc lo Christianisme 
et le Christ. Ces similitudes n’ont pu se produire que par p6netration 
de Tune de ces religions dans Tautre, si memo il n’y a pas eu reciprocite 
entre elles sous ce rapport. II est certain qu’un grand nombre do 
caravanes circulaient alors entre la Palestine et les Indes, et quo les 
convents bouddhiques avaient penetre dans I’Asie Mincure. II ne 
serait memo pas etonnant que ie Christianisme, inspire d’abord do 
la morale bouddhique, ait plus tard absorbe lo Bouddhismo dans une 
certaine mesure. 

Une revue anglaise imprimee Lahore {Review of Religions ^ 1903) 
a pretendu que Jesus n’est pas mort sur la croix, mais, cn ay ant 6ie 
descendu vivant et evanoui, a repris ses sens, s’est enfui vers TOrient, 
et y a v6cu jusqu’^t un age fort avanc6. Ses restes mortels auraient 
6t6 d6po86s dans un tombeau situe au Khanhyar, k Srinagar (Cache- 
mire). La tradition porte que Toccupant 6tait un Stranger venu, 
il y a 1900 ans environ, du pays lointain de Syrio, et ctait connu commo 
prophete Israelite que ses compatriotes avaient voulu tuer, d’oh sa 
fuite dans Tlnde. Quoi qu’il en soit do la revue, il convient on matifin^ 
historique de se mefier do rimagination sou vent trop fertile des revuistes, 
et de rester ici dans Fexpectation, dans la crainte d’uno mystification 
qui ne serait pas la premiere do ce genre, bien que la version anglaiso 
pr6sente un ensemble de faits qui s’expliquent et se completent, ont 
enfin toute Fapparence de la v6rit6. Esperons que nous n’aurons 
plus trop longtemps a attendre une solution suscei)tible do nous fairc 
entrer dans une nouvelle voie de x^rogros moral. 


A a 
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REMARQUES SUR LE TYPE SECTAIRE 
DANS L’H^R^SIOLOGIE M^lDliiVALE 

LATINE 

Par P. ALPHANDERY. (R^sum6) 

Iii est aie6 de voir que I’appellation de aede — du moins dans le do- 
maine de Thistoire religieuse du monde latin — est appliqu^e d’une 
fa 9 on presque constamment arbitraire. Les quelques observations qui 
suivent n’ont d’autre objet que d’en proposer un emploi plus precis 
et aussi plus restreint, 

Secta, au moyen age, signifie opinion, theorique ou pratique, qui est 
accept^e et mise pratiquement en action par un groupe. Les langues 
modemos designentsous le nom de secte le groupe et non plus I’opinion, 
mais c’est Ui tout leur effort de pr&iision : ce qu’est specifiquement 
oe groupe, il reste le definir — et d’abord on pent procMer par 
Elimination. 

1 Toute secte n’est pas I’Ecole d’un homme, la projection de son 
modus vivendi ou de son modus credendi, bien qu’i premier examen 
il seofible que la secte doivc tout a la personnalitE doctrinale ou morale 
de son fondateur. Saint Bernard s’Etonnait que le Catharisme n’eut 
pas de chef reconnu, pas mEme d’eponyme, lorsque le ManichEisme, 
disait-il, avait ManEs, le Sabellianisme Sabellius, TArianisme Arius. 
L’histoire populaire ou k demi savante personnifie immanquablement 
une doctrine dans un homme. Pourtant ce n’est jamais I’acte religieux 
dEfini d’un hErEsiarque qui crEe la secte. L’ElEment tragique, la 
lEgende dos chefs de sectes, est tres pauvre. Le groupe messianique 
paralt avoir gEnEralement dEpassE le messie dans les consEquences 
pratiques de sa doctrine. Il y a meme de frEquentes sectes messia- 
niques oh le messie est mort, supposE ou omis. 

2 On considEre avec moins de raison encore toute seote comme 
nEcessairement douEe d’une force d’expansion indEfinie, comme 
I’embryon d’une ^lise imiversaliste. Cette erreur est d’autant plus 
tenaoe que I’on a donnE le nom de secte k de vEritables religions uni- 
versalistes comme le Catharisme, uniquement parce que I’avortement 
de leur prosElytisme les a historiquement restreintes. 

3 Pas plus qu’avec une religion avortEe la seote ne ^t etre coq- 
fondue avec une divotion, une pratique asoEtique nouvelle : par 
exemple, oelle des Flagellants. Cette confusion h vrai dire s’expliquerait 
mieux que les prEcEdentes. Les groupes de oe type prEsentent des 
caraotEres qui les distinguent h la fois de I’Ecole d’lm homme et 
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d’une religion universafiete. Ces groupes sont g^n^ralement ac^phales ; 
les chefs des Flagellants ne sont quie des moniteurs dans une ann^e 
d’ascdtes. La riguenr de la penitence 4tablit en fait une selection : 
les Flagellants sont victimes expiatoires, Aoafees, formant un groupe 
^lu au milieu de la masso innomhrable des p^beurs. Mais il ne faut 
pas oublier que cette selection n’est pas partie int^grante de la dootrino 
et qu’en prinoipe le nombre des penitents reste iUimit4. 

4 Nous refuserons r4solument le nom de secte k un parti r4formiste 
dans rFgbse. 11 y a dans toute r6forme un prinoipe d’universabsme 
et non de selection. Les mouvements vaudois, hussites, etc., partent 
toujours d’un esprit de simplification religieuse et d’antirituabsme 
marqu4. Ils ne laissent mgme pas subsister k I’int^rieur de la rebgion 
qu’ils veulent reformer cette hi6rarchie mystique, ces degr^ initia* 
tiques qui constituent un clerg4 ferm6, une sorte de secte dans la 
religion. 

On le voit, nous contestons la quaUte de aecte & tout agr^gat religieux 
qui ne comporte pas dans sa doctrine un principe de bmitation du 
groupe. Mais cet ^Mment doctrinal serait insuffisant k caract^riser 
la secte si, pour pr^iser et situer ce type dans la morphologie rebgieuse, 
nous ne pouvions discemer quelques traits sp^cifiques dans ses organes 
meme, dans ses formes rituelles et dans la pratique de sa morale. 

Les sectes m^dievales sont tres in^galement hi^rarohis4es. Quelques* 
unes ont adopts les degr^s gnostiques, mais rudimontairement i^pro* 
duits. A oela doit se rattacher le type des noms symbobques imposes 
aux sectaires ou tout au moins aux membres d’une ebte dans la secte 
(chez Fon de I’Ftoile, chez certains h^rdtiques de Troyes au xm*) si^le 
etc.). Mais ce symbobsme parait n’avoir jamais fait partie de I’ar- 
mature doctrinale de la 'secte, n’avoir jamais correspondu k une 
organisation initiatique. D’aiUeurs cette organisation initiatique pr4* 
supposerait I’existence d’un mytbe fondamental. Or I’indigence 
mytbique des sectes ni4di4vales est un phenomene caract^ristique : 
mSme leur esohatologie est aussi d4cham6e que possible, et le drame 
du monde est oon9U par eUes sous sa forme la plus pauvre en d^velop- 
pements apocalyptiques. Le Oatharisme a seul un fonds mytbique 
de quelque int^t, et encore n’est-il que faiblement original, les 
emprunts orientaux, d’ailleurs incompldtement 61abor6s, y ^t^t 
evidents. De mSme le rite est, dans I’h^t^rodoxie m4di4vale latine, 
mddiocrement caract^ristique ; k notre connaissance ce n’est que chez 
les Ortbebiens, dans les TrirUUs, qu’une valeur num4rique rituelle &t 
a^tribifl6e k I’iifdividu. 

De ce qui pr^Me il nous parait ressortir que la secte, en se consti* 
tuant, ne tmd qu’& donner le maximum de vie rebgieuse au groupe. 
D’ofi- les remarques suivantes, dont nous ferions volontiers un cri- 
terium : 


▲ a 2 
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1 Les seotes ne peuvent dtre favorables rindividualisme mys< 
tique ; o’est une cause d’insucc^ pour une secte que predominance 
de reiement contemplate ^ L«s Jocmhimites purement contemplates 
n’ont jamais forme une secte, sont restea;d^;is9iee; in^ d’autre part 
les seotes depuees de tout eiemei^' mystiq^e-f^thares, Vaudois) sont 
des religions uniyermlistes avorti^ ou des reformes. 11 existe done, 
e> n'en pas douter, un mysticirane sectaire qui est (a) machinal, e’est- 
ji'dire independant du genie religieux de tel ou tel individu. II se 
maneeste par des extases collectives presque regulidres, presque trans* 
formees en actes rituds (Amauriciens), des phenomenes de glossolalio 
(Heretiques de Dormans au debut du xn^ siecle), et s’obtient par des 
moyens artificiels ; (6) collectivise : les extases sont publiques, pro- 
fitent redification de toute la communaute ; elles sont devolues k 
certains sectaires qui, par une sorte de delegation, mettent ainsi le 
groupe en rapport avec la divinite. De plus, I’eiement pratique 
du mysticisme y predomine : I’extase se resout en prophetisme, ce 
qui est son utilisation collective; de meme la solidarite spirituelle 
est tellement forte chez les sectaires que le pantheismese change souveiit 
chez eux en une simple forme d’union psychique (par exemple, chez 
les Amauriciens d'apres le Contra Amawrianos). II no s’agit plus ici 
seulement d’une parenlda animarum entre fideies comme chez les 
Cathares et, k tout prendre, chez les catholiques ; il s’agit d’une 
comilltuuon absolue, tous les croyants etant membres du Christ. 

2 Le second caract^re auquel nous proposons de reconnaitre le 
groupement sp^cifiquement sectaire, e’est son organisation — empirique 
ou non — sur un plan eschatologique ; en un mot nous ne voulons 
oonsid^rer comme secte authentique — distincte k la fois des 4glises 
universalistes avortees, des partis reformistes n^ au sein du catholi- 
cisme, des rudiments de creations monastiques, des innovations asc^- 
tiques — que le groupe que nous avons d^jji maintes fois d4sign6 sous 
le nom de groupe de type montaniste, c’est-&-dire. celui oh se discement 
la plupart des ^14ments suivants : (a) Protestation rigoriste contre le 
relachement de I’jSglise existante (caractere exteme ; nous ne nous 
occupons ici que des caracteres internes, nous le n4gligerons done) ; 
(b) prophdtisme exerc6 par un ou plusieurs inspire ; (c) attente du rdgne 
terrestre de J4sus, ou de la Troisidme Personne ; (d) constitution d’un 
groupe d’^lus appel^ k participer aux felicit^s miU^naires. 

Nous distinguons dans le groupe de ce type les teaits Suivants qui 
paraissent bien se combiner en un type secte d6fini, tr^ 'distmet des 
autres modes de groupements religieux : • 

(a) Le mysticisme devient manifestation de groupe: d’abord parce 
qu’il prend k peu pr^s une forme rituelle et d’autre part se socialise 
par le proph4tisme, et aussi parce que les mysiique^.'Ont leur place 
dans le drame eschatologique; Les contemj^latifs- de-tdennent les viri 
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9pirUualea du troisidi&e Sge (AmaUiioiens, Joaohimites, Panth^isme 
allemaad du si^le, etc.) et leur individoaliame s’att4nue aussi 
manifestemen^/ 4^ fa^/(|a'ils remplissent une fonction pr6fix^, sont 

stoumis au 

(b) NousoherohdnaSMjl^Eik^ldO^ ^vbam^^^ Or.Jlsemble 

paradoxaljmais il n’est qu’exact 

groupe messianique, la personnalit4 du messie esl» aussi pbd domipante 
que possible. Le type messianique est en effet depuis Wogt^oiips fiz4, 
immuable ^ les traits individuels de chaque messie sont extrSmement 
faibleSi Dolcino ressemble k Tanchelem, qui ressemble au bucheron de 
Bourges (6r6g. de Tours) ; les calomnies faciles ou les traits symboliques 
pris la lettre par les pol6mistes orthodoxes pourraient seuls constituer 
aux messies un semblant de physionomie. individuelle. De plus, le 
messie, Jdsus ou Troisi^me Personne, est souvent prophdte, c’est-&-dire 
instrument, interprets; et le proph^te s’efface devant sa proph6tie. 
Souvent mSme il disparait presque compMtement, la secte ne le prend 
que commo prete-nom, commc porte>enseigne (par exemple, Segarelli) ; 
parfois aussi o’est post mortem qu’il devient messie par la grace de see 
disciples (Pierre-Jean Obvi, Guglielma, etc.). 

(c) La secte n’est constitute que par un groupe d’tlus. 11 n’y a pas, 
comme dons les religions universalistes avorttes, de cathari et de 
credentes, de dergi et de fdMea. II n’y a que des dm, tlus que Ton 
peut aussi considerer comme des hoaties, car ils sont souvent aste*eint8 
h, un certain nombre d’obligations asottiques. D’ailleurs la morale 
est aussi commandte par le plan eschatologique ; il n’y a qu’une 
morale, c’est la morale des tlus : tout ce qui n’est pas ce groupe 
restreint, tthiquement ne compte pas. Done isolement absolu, et que 
les controvemistes orthodoxes ont vu et chercht it s’expliquer : cette 
constitution d’un morahsme surhumain de groupe leur a semble ne 
Xiouvoir donner naissance qu’ii un amoralisme fonder. 

(d) L’attente du r^ne terrestre de Jtsus, et aussi de toutes les 
phases apocalyptiques qui le prtetderont ou le suivront, retranche 
de la vie morale de la secte toute idte de fortuit, de prtcaire. Or, 
cette idte est essentiellement mtditvale, et cette conscience eschatolo- 
gique de la continuity des ev^nements, de leur enchoinement presque 
mathymatique, d’ayenir sans impryvu, doit isoler la secte au milieu 
de la oivil^ati^rdeson temps. EUe doit aussi lui donner une unity, 
une oigm^satiion morale fixe. • La vie historique et spirituelle du 
groux>e se tropve amd 'tout entiyre;;rygiye par le drame des demfors 
temps. 
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Undbb the common title of Soared 8hrine^i€k(0idli»'Art, Professor 
YbiO Hibk tioideavoaredi to.briiatg the itioet important 

objects of Bomam'Oatlkbilp & the 8tst instinee he spoke 

of the altar as h tomb or « idirine, Containing the bones of some martyrs 
or ssintsi Then he enlarged upon the symbolic and magical ideas con- 
nected with reliquaries. From these shrines he passed* on to the 
tabernacles and ciboria, containing the Holy of Holies. And then he 
connected the receptacles of the Eucharistic Divinity Avith the human 
shrino, in which the incarnated God had His dwelling before He was 
born as man. The relation between the symbolism of the Mass and 
the symbolism of Mariolatry was pointed out, with examples drawn 
from the writings of the Early Fathers. The paper summarized the 
results at which the author has arrived in a work, shortly to be pub- 
lished, on the general aesthetics of Roman Catholic art. 

18 

THE USE OF SACRED NAMES 

By F, C. CONYBEARE. (Abstract) 

The survival of such a phrase as ‘ a name to conjure with ’ shoivs 
that we have not long emerged from a phase of culture in which a man’s 
name weis regarded as mysteriously bound up with his personality, 
in such wise that, if he be himself gifted with powers beyond the 
ordinary, his name is the vehicle of similar power. We may even go 
further, and say that, in ancient religions, as in many folk-tales, 
a man’s name was equivalent to his personality ; and this belief so 
moulded language that we find authors u riting of there being so many 
names in a city, where to-day we w^ould say so many souls or persons. 
'Fhus, imRevelation xi. 13, we read that ‘ in that hour there was a great 
earthquake, and the tenth part of the city fell i and there were kill^ 
in the earthquake names of men seven thous^d ’-^that is, seven 
thousand souls. And in the same book, in the letter to the Church of 
Sardis, it is said : ‘ Thou hast A-'' few names ih Sardiat^W^ch did not 
defile their garments.’ a ^ 

The sanctity or virtue of an mdividual ii^a 'measure, to 

his garments, his hair, nail-parings, dVen tothb tgiiinle, and, after 
death, as ths cult of relics w^ illustralea, R equstty 

adher^to Mis name, which, i('it‘p^jV>^b^|l0i|lra^ aPl hand^M, can 
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be invoked or utterednn speech. A thousand ritual observances have 
their root in this belief. Tims, one great bugbear of primitive peoples 
is the fear of being molested by the dead ; and, accordingly, the name 
of a dead person must not be breathed out loud, lest his wraith be 
evoked together with his name. Among some races the name of a dead 
chieftain, which is often the name of an animal or plant, is tabooed, 
and a fresh name has to be invented for the natural object after which 
he was called. From this cause the vocabularies of such races are in 
perpetual flux. 

Again, since a man’s name is tantamount to his vital principle and 
personality, it must be concealed from his enemies no less than lus 
picture and image. It is believed that to know another’s name is to 
have power over him. This is why every ancient Egyptian had two 
names — one by which his fellows in this world knew him, and the 
other, his true or great name, by wluch he was known to the supernal 
pow'ers and in the other world. An Abyssinian Christian similarly has 
two names given him at baptism — one his common name, the other 
a secret name never to be divulged. The guardian deity or patron 
saint of ancient Borne had a sec;rct name not communicated to any one ; 
for he who learned it might harm the eternal city by tempting the 
deity in question to desert it, just as the Romans, by the right of 
evocation, had won over to themselves the gods of many a conquered 
city. In parts of ancient Greece the holy names of the gods, tlnyb none 
might l^arn them and bo able to profane them, were engraved on lead 
tablets and sunk in the sea. The same belief underlies our phrase ‘ to 
take a name in vain ’ ; and in more than one statute rash swearing 
is forbidden because it amounts to desecration of a holy name, and, 
with the name, of the personality named. In Oriental folk-lore — ^for 
example, in the Arabian Nights — ^hc that would enlist a ginn or demon 
in his service must, above all things, master the name thereof ; for, 
knowing it, ho can use the spirit and its authority how ho will. As in 
other ways, so in their assurance of the magic potency of names, the 
writers of the New Testament, including Paul, announce themselves 
true sons of their age. 

Paul, who conceived of Jesus as having been mysteriously promoted, 
through His resurrection, to a new and higher grade of spiritual existence 
than He occupied in the flesh, writes, Ephesians i. 20, 21, thabthe 
‘ father of glory raised him from the dead, and made him to sit at his 
right hand in the heavenly region, far above all rule and authority 
and, power and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in 
'this age, but also in that which is to come’. 

Here the words ‘ rule and authority ’, &c., refer to the different 
grqdes of superhuman beings which tenant earth, air, and heaven ; 
all these are ‘ names that are named ’ in this world and the next — 
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that is, names fraught with magic potency, arid so invoked in order 
to control other inferior powers and forces of nature. 

Names in themselves possess such potency in various degrees ; 
and the divine Father, according to the Pauline theosophy, has them 
in His gift, to confer them on whom He will. WhenHe wished to reward 
Jesus after death for the trust and humility He displayed on earth. 
He raised Him from the dead and ‘exalted him highly, and gave unto 
him the name that is above every name ; that in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of beings in heaven and on earth and under 
the earth ’. 

Similarly in the Egyptian legend the god Ha owned a secret name 
by which he controlled men and gods, and which was only known to 
himself. Isis said to herself : ‘ Cannot I, by virtue of the great name 
of Ra, make myself a goddess, and reign, like him, in heaven and 
earth ? ’ And, by a stratagem, she forced Ra to transfer his magical 
name from his breast into hers, together with all its miraculous powers.* 

An exact parallel is in Rev. xix. 11, 12, where he that ‘sat on a white 
horse ’, whose ‘ eyes were a flame of fire and on his head many diadems, 
had ’, so we read, ‘ a name written which no one knew but himself.’ 

That already, during His Oalilean ministry, Jesus had won such 
fame as a faith-healer that' His name was used by exorcists otherwise 
strangers to Him we also learn from Mark ix. 38; ‘John said unto 
him. Teacher, we saw one casting out devils in thy name ; and we 
forbad him, because he followed us not.’ Thus His name, ev^n before 
He quitted Capernaum, had already become, as we say, ‘ a name to 
conjure with,’ though His disciples considered that they had a monopoly 
of its use. Jesus, however, said : ‘ Forbid him not : for there is no 
man that shall do a mighty work in my name and be able lightly to 
speak evil of me.’ 

The name, according to the gnostic Valentinus (see Clemens Alex, 
ed. Syllb., p. 793), had come down upon Jesus in the form of the dove 
at His Baptism. 

It was the name which, as fraught with the personal power of Jesus 
(’hrist, operated the cure narrated in Acts iii, though not without the 
pre-condition that the afflicted person had faith therein. On the 
morrow the priests hale Peter before them, ‘And inquire. By what 
poWer, or in what name, have ye done this ? ’ Peter answers that 
‘ through the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth whom God raised 
from the dead doth this man stand here before you whole’. The name, 
that is to say, like the relic of a later saint, has a virtue rill of its frwn ; 
and Peter goes on to claim for this name a sort of monopoly of saving 
and life-giving power : ‘ Neither is there any other name under heaven, 
that is given among men, wherein we must be saved.’ , 

’ See Frazer’s OoMen Bough, ch. ii, § 3. 
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The Jews quarrelled among themselves and with the Christians 
about what names should be used in exorcisms ; and on one occasion 
(Actsxviii. 14, 15), when inAchaia the Jews rose against Paul, and dragged 
him before the judgement-seat, Gallio, the pro-consul, an eminently 
sensible magistrate, drave them away, saying : ‘ If, indeed, it were 
a matter of wrong or of wicked villany, O ye Jews, it would be my 
duty to bear with you ; but if they are questions about words and 
names and your own law, look to it yourselves.’ 

In Christian rituals, from about the year 300 on, an altar, shrine, 
and any sort of building, and also ^ the natures ’ of oil, water, salt, 
candles, even of hassocks, have been consecrated by repeating over 
them the formula ‘ in the name of Jesus Christ or ‘in the name of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost’. Through such invocation any satanic 
taint there was, is expelled, and a transcendental virtue, authority, 
or 7/iana, as the Melanesian native calls it, inherent in the name passes 
over like an emanation into them. Similarly, the recitation at the 
beginning or end of a prayer of the words in (or through) the name, &c., 
sets in operation, in the transcendental sphere to which the prayer is 
supposed to ascend, the personality or spirit named. 

There thus survived in the Christian Church forms of prayer and 
exorcism derived, through Judaism, from ^the older religions of the 
Assyrians, Egyptians, and Persians. These forms doubtless were 
charged with another and weightier meaning in so far as Jesus iu His 
life and Character was otlier than the more or less legendary gods and 
l)eroes invoked in those religions. Yet it remains true that in thus 
hypostatizing names the earliest Christians were on the same plane 
of religious development as the rest of the ancient world. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

By Count GOBLET D’AIMErXA 

Lb Comite d'organisation a bieii voulu me detnaiulcr d’ouvrir nos 
travaux par quelques reinarqiics sur IVtat actuel des etudes qui 
ressortent specialeinent de cette section. 

Un point dont nous devons nous assurer en premier lieu, e’est Si 
nous sommes d’accord sur la nature et les limites de notre domaine. 
L’histoire des Religions n’est qu’une biliuche de la Science des 
Religions. Celle-ci comprend tout d’abonl deux grandes subdivisions 
que je vous demanderai la permission d’appeler resjMJctivenient 
VhUrogi^hie et Vkierologie^ en appliquant ici une distinction analogue 
a celle qui differencie I’ethnographie de rethnologie, on, en termes 
plus gen^raux, la description de la synthese. 

L’hierographie a pour objet de d&rire toutes les religions coniiues 
et d’en retracer le developpement respectif. L’hitVologie cherchc i 
etablir les rapports de concomitance et de succession entre les 
phenom^nes religieux, en d’autres termes, a formuler les lois de 
revolution religieuse. Cette synthese est plus fre<|ucmmcnt appel»5e 
histoire comparative des Religions, ou, plus simplcmcnt, Religion 
comparee. Je n’y ai pas d’objection, pour .ma part, d’autant que 
cette expression a I’avantage de mettre en evidence la methodc 
essentielle dont fait usage Thierologie : la methotle comparbtive, on 
Ton supplee it I’insufBsance des renseignements sur I’histoire continue 
d'une croyance ou d'une institution, dans une race ou une societe, par 
des faits emprunt^s k d'autres milieux ou tl d’autres temps, (^epen- 
dant^il doit ^re entendu que la comparaison n’est pas tout et que, 
nous comparons, ce n’est pas seulement pour constater en quoi les 
religions se ressemblent et se separent, mais encore et siurtout pour 
^ir^ de ces rapprochements I’explication a la fois de leurs divergences 
et de leurs similitudes. . 
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Dira>t-on que c'est Itl, en r^ite, de la philowphie, de VhUroaophie ? 
Je crois pouvoir reserver cette appellation aux tentatives pour 
formuler les congruences logiques qu'entraine, dans le domaine 
religieux, la conception raisonnt^ de nos rapports avec Dieu et 
rUnivers. Ainsi comprise, rhyrosophie constitue une troisieme 
branche de la Science des Religions. Elle renferme en eflPet un 
element subjectif, dont elle ne pent faire abstraction, tandis que 
rhierologie, ou, comme Ta appel^ M. Chantepie de la Saussaye, la 
phenomenologie religieuse, doit conserver le caract^ objectif des 
sciences qui s'inspirent exclusivement des faits ; on ne lui demande 
pas ce qu'’il est raisonnablc de croire, mais comment les homines en 
sont venus k croire et a {iratiqucr certaines choses. 

C’est de la ‘religion comparee’ que je voudrais specialement 
m’occuper ici, parce que les questions concemant les diiferentes 
branches de Thierographie seront traitees, et avec plus de com- 
petence, dans les sections qui leiir sont specialement consacr^. 

, L’hierologie presuppose I’hkCographie, mais embreissc une sphere 
plus large ; d’alwrd parce qu’ellc remonte au dela de Phistoire pour 
rechercher les commencements des croyances et des institutions qui 
apparaissent dejii toutes formees au debut des temps historiques; 
ensuite parce qu’elle complete la methodc historique avec les 
methodes d^uctives et comparatives en usage dans les diverses 
subdivisions de I'anthropologie, notamment dans la psychologic, 
I’ethnographie, le prehistorique, le folklore, la philologie et la 
sociologie. 

Toutes ces sciences envisagent les phenomenes religieux au point de 
vue de I’objet particulier qu’elles poursuivent respectivement ; mais, 
par cela memc, elles fournissent des materiaux a Thidrologie, dont 
elles guident, controlent et, au besoin, corrigent les conclusions, lors- 
que celle-ci s’aventure sur un terrain de leur competence. 

Je voudrais esquisser, ici, les services qu'elles ont rendus de nos 
jours aux tentatives pour reconstituer le developpement religieux 
de .rhumpnite et meme pour edaircir la question des origines de la 
religion ; quitte ^ examiner, en meme temps, s’il n'y a pas lieu de 
rap^ler ^Jeur function de ‘sciences auxiliaires' celles d'entre elles 
qui pr^ndraient resoudre seules tous les probl^mes religieux, en 
faisant de Thi^roli^e une simple province de leur empire. 

1 . De rEthnographie. ' 

Uethnographie nous renseigne sur T^tat moral et social des 
populations non-civilis^s ; par suite, nous fait connaitre les rites et 
les croyances des peoples qui n*ont jamais eu d'histoir^ 
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Les populations non^ivilis^ du globe se partagent en un ceiiiain 
nombre de groupes ethniques dont il convient d'^tudier successive- 
ment les manifestations religieuses. On ne peut mieux faire, ik cet 
egard, que d'adopter la classification propose par Albert R^ville dans 
son ouvrage sur les religions des non-civilis^. I. Le,9 Noirs 
d’Afrigue : (a) N^gres, (b) Cafres, (c) Hottentots, (d) Bosshimans. 
II. Les mitochtkones des Deux AmMqiies: (a) Esquimaux, (b) Feaux- 
Kouges, (c) Cara’ibes, (d) Tribus bresilienncs, (e) Gaycourous et 
Abipones, (f) Charruas et Fuelches, (g) Fatagons, (h) Fu^giens, 
(i) Araucans. III. Ixs Oc^aniens : (a) Folynesiens, (b) Melancsiens, 
(c) Micron&iens, (d) Australiens, (e) Tasmaniens, (f) Dayaks et 
Andamans, (g) MadA'asses, IV. Les Fmno-Tartares : (a) Sib^riens, 
(b) Lapons et Finnois. — Feut-etre conviendrait-il d’ajouter deux 
subdivisions, comprenant Tune les sauvages de I’lnde et de I’lndo- 
Chine, Taiitre les Ai'nos du Japon. 

On a mis en question la valeur et meine la vdracit*^ des temoignages 
fournis par I’ethnographie. Certains voyageurs semblent n’avoif 
cherch^ dans leurs observations que la confirmation d’iddes pr^con(,'ues. 
De plus, meme avec une parfaite bonne foj, il n’est pas facile de se 
faire comprendre des sauvages, eiuxire moins de s’assimiler leur fa^-on 
de penser et de sentir. Eux-nieines ne sont pas toujours enclins k 
repondre. Us aiment parfois ^ mystifier leur interrogateur. Oii' bien 
ils lui cacheront leurs secrets religieux et magitpics, aussi bien que 
leurs proct^^s industriels — par crainte qu’il n’en abuse, pour leur 
enlever I’aide des esprits, Ou encore ils prefereront inventer une 
reponse, plutut que de faire un effort de reflexion et de m^moire. 
Enfin il suffit d’un contact anterieur, meme passager, avec des 
repr^ntants d’une culture plus avanct^ pour introduire des dl^ments 
nouveaux dans les croyances et meme les sentiments des primitifs. 

Ces causes d’erreur sont considerables, mais ce n’est pas une raison 
pour contester, comme I’a fait Max Muller dans sa poiemique avec 
Andrew Lang, I’abondance et la solidite des materiaux que I’ethno- 
graphie contemporaine est en droit d'utiliser. Il n’y .. a plus 
aujourd’hui, parmi les non-civilises, un groupe tant soit peu notable 
dont la langue n’ait ete apprise et etudiee par des explorateurs, 
savants, missionnaires, administrateurs, trafiquants. En tout ca^ 1^ 
ou I’interpretation des termes reste douteuse, il y a les rites qiii sont 
facileif^a observer. Or les rites sont les croyances en action, quand ils 
n’en sont pas la source, et ils constituent souvent chez les sauvages 
la partie la plus importante de la religion. 

Fsuiout ou les observateurs sont d’accord sur un fait, il y a une 
forte pr^mption en faveur de sa r^alitd A plus forte raison, I’accord 
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est-il quand il porte sur des ph^oin^n& generaux» identiques, 

chez des peuplades fort distantes, et relev^ souvent k des ^poques 
differentes, par les observateurs les plus divers. 

Au xviii° si^le, on ne s'occupait des sauvages que pour les id<ialiser ; 
ensuite, par reaction, on en vint a les abaisser outre mesure, comrae 
indignes d’occuper Tattention du savant. En r^itd, ils sont dans 
Tethnographie ce que sont en gralogie, pour Thistoire de la terre, les 
temmna des couches dros^s, qui se maintiennent au milieu de depots 
plus r^ents. 11s manifestent, avec plus d'evidence ct de gen^ralit^, 
les lois psychologiques dont Taction, aux degres sup^rieurs du 
developpement religieux, est souvent masqu^ par la complexity des 
phdnomenes. M. Roscoff les a ingenicusement compares aux crypto- 
games, dont Tetude etait autrefois dedaignee et ou se ryvele cependant, 
dans toute sa simplicity, la formation des cellules qui seule peut nous 
faire comprendrc la structure et les functions des veg^taux supyrieurs. 

Cependant il ne faiit pas aller trop loin dans cette voie et prytendre 
^out expliquer en religion par les phynomenes de la vie sauvage. Si 
rytude de Tembryon est necessaire pour rendre compte de ses attributs 
ultyrieurs et de ses phases successives, elle ne suflit pas a expliquer les 
details et les fonctions d"un organisme dans les degrys supyrieurs de 
son dyveloppement. Il s’est certainement introduit chez les peoples de 
culture avancee — et pas seulement dans leur religion — des yiyments 
nouveaux, ou, si Ton pryfere cette expression, des combinaisons 
d’elements anterieurs suffisamment complexes pour acquyrir mie valeur 
nouvelle. Ce n’est qu'ainsi qu’on peut rationnellement s’expliquer le 
progres. 

On ne doit pas non plus perdre de vue qu’a cote des ressemblances 
il y a des divergences nombreuses. Quand on veut conclure de la 
generality d'une conception religieuse a son iiniversality antyrieure, 
il convient de s'assurer d'abord si cette generality est bien ryelle ; 
ensuite, si elle n’a pu se produire par voie d’emprunt ou meme par 
raisonnement spontane, au cours des innombrables siccles qui se sont 
ecouiys depuis Tapparition de Thomme. 

Cest dans le champ de Tethnographie que se sont livrees et que se 
livTent encore les principales batailles dont Tenjeu est la solution du 
probleme des origines religieuses. Je ne puis que mentionner ici, 
Hflins les demiers temps, les grandes controverses qui noys ont valu 
des travaux si suggestife de MM. Tylor, Robertson Smith, Albert 
Ryville, Tiele^ Jevons, Frazer, Andrew T.iang, Sidney Hartland, 
Salomon Reinach, etc., sur Timportance et la genyrality du tote- 
misme ; sur la priority entre la religion et la magie, entre Tanthropo- 
morphisme et le tabovisme \ enHn sur Texistence prytendue d'une 
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croyance primitive uii grand Dieu Crdateur et Justicier. Je 
m'empresse d'ajouter que ces controverses, si vives qu'elles soient, ne 
peuvent plus porter atteintc ni d I'cmploi dc la m^thode ethnu- 
graphique par Thierologie, ni d la valeur des renseignements que 
celle-ci en tire, ni incme aux conclusions qu'elle en d^uit dans la 
solution des problemes accessibles d Pobservation. 

II. Du Folk-lore. 

Le Folk-lore, * savoir populaire,’ ou Traditionalisme, est I’ensemble 
des croyances et des usages que le peuple se transniet de generation 
en generation sans intervention des esprits eultives. Les etudes qui 
s’y rattachent ont etc souvent viciecs par un melange de preoccupa- 
tions litteraires ou de deductions personnelles au narrateur. Ce- 
pendant, depuis qu’on a compris que les documents valaient seulement 
dans la mosure de la sincerite de celui qui les livre et de I’exactitude 
de celui qui les rappoi’tc, il a pris Failure d’une veritable branchc 
scientifique qui a sa sphere propre, sa classification et sa methodq. 
II en est rraulte toute une litterature, dont Tabondance n’est pas le 
moindre inconvenient, quand il s’agit de grouper les recherches pour 
en tirer des conclusions sur les engines et sur les variations d'une 
tradition determinee. 

Le Folk-lore rend ti Thistoire des Religions les services suivants : 

1° Il foumit des dements de cmnparaison entre les traditions 
religieuses des difftirentes races. 

2" Il aide a retrouver les vestiges des religions oflficiellenient dis- 
parues. 

3“ Il permet de reconstituer des phases de I’tW olution religieusc qui 
ont precAl^ toute histoire. 

Ainsi nombre de nos traditions populaires nous rameiient aux 
religions qui ont prw^e le christianisme chez nos ancetres. Cest 
meme la reconstitution des paganismes celte et germain, qui ont sur- 
tout profite de I’extension donnee aux travaux de folk-lore depuis les 
recherches des freres Grimm, plus recemment de MM. Gaidoz, jPArbois 
de Jubainville, J. Rhys, pour la religion celtique; de MM. Sim rock, 
E. H. Meyer, Bugge et tant d’autres pour la mythologie gfir- 
manique; sans oublier les Etudes de M. Ldger sur la mythologie 
slave. Cea recherches ont egalement aide a nous faire connaitie, 
dans 4ine ceriCaine mesure, le fond commun de ce qu'on appelait 
autrefois, par voie d'abstraction, la religion indo-europ4enne. Ehifin 
un certain nombre de l^gendes et de rites, qui doivent remontcr plus 
haut encore, ont ct^ ramen^ aux phases rudimentaires de revolution 
religieuse, qui constituent encore tout le culte de certains sauvages. 

B b 
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En g^n^ral, quand des traditions sont en disaccord avec la culture 
intellectuelle ou morale du milieu ou on les observe, il est vrai- 
semblable qii’elles constituent des survivances^ c’est-ii-dire qu’elles 
remontent a une ^poque ou elles n’etaient pas confin^es dans les 
<*ouches incultes et ou dies etaient accept^s par Tensemble de la 
socide. Si toutefois Tdat psychologique, dont elles sont le corollaire, 
cxiste encore dans une partie de la nation, il y a lieu de considerer 
qu’elles peuvent etre egalement de formation ou d’importation 
recente. D’un autre cote, la ou il est impossible de constater histori- 
ijuement la presence de cet dat psychologitjue dans le passe, on n’en 
est pas moins autorise de conclure a son existence antdrieure, si chez 
d’autres pcuples, ou il predomine encore, il a engendre des croyances 
et des usages analogues. Cette these, deja formulee an xvin® siecle par 
Fontenelle, ct le president des Brosses, a ete surtout mise en lumiere 
par les travaiix de Mannhardt, de Tylor et de McLennan. C’est 
d’clle (|ue s^inspiront les rccherches sensationnelles de Pecole folk- 
loriste la plus recente qui, du reste, s\\ppuie c5galement sur les con- 
statations de rethnographie. 

Cependant M. Farnell a reWmment fait observer, a juste titre, 
qu^ivant de suppleer aux lacunes de Thistoire chez ini people par- 
ticulier a Taidc de renseignements puises un peu partoiit il convient 
d’abord de faire appel aux traditions en vigueur chez les ancetres 
ou les voisins immediats de ee people, comme lui-meme Ta fait avec 
taut de succes dans sa description des cultes des 6tats Grees. 

Ill, Du Pnhhtoriquc. 

L^archeologie prehistorique ne nous renseigne pas seulement sur 
Tetat industriel et social de I’epoque la plus ancienne ou Thomnie 
a laisse des traces de son passage, mais elle nous fournit encore 
des vestiges matcTiels de certaines croyances et de certains rites. 

Les anthropologiies sont d’accord sur les grandes subdivisions 
<les temps prehistoriques, ainsi que sur la correspondance generale de 
ces subdivisions avec les classifications de la geologic et de la paleonto- 
logie : 1® la periode eolithique, qui commence dans les temps tertiaires 
pour se pi’olonger pendant la premiere partie des depots quaternaires, 
ai^ec Page de Velephas antiquus ; 2® la periode pal^lithique ou de la 
pierre taillee, qui comprend le reste des temps quaterfiaires, l\ige du 
mammouth ou Elephas primigenius^ puis Page du renne ; 3® la periode 
neolithique, qui ouvre les temps modernes dans Thistoire de la terre 
et qui coincide avec la constitution de la faune contemporaine; 
enfin 4® la periode des metaux, qui debute avec Tapparition des in- 
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striiiTients en bronze oh en cuivre et qui se poursuit, avec le premier 
age du fer, jusqu’^au commencement dcs temps historiques. 

On ii’a dwouvert jiisquMci aucune trace d’usages religieux anterieurs 
a Page du mammouth, bien qu’on ne puisse tirer de cette lacime 
aucune preuve d&isive contre Texistence anterieure de la religion et 
ineme d\in culte. Comnient, en effet, retrouver, par exemple, la trace 
d’lin rite verbal on d’une oblation de nourritiirc aux esprits ? 

I^s gravures et les peintures d’animaux, decouvei*ts dans certaincs 
cavernes habitees a la fin de Page du mainmoiith (grottes de la 
Dordogne, etc.), ne sont pas seulemeiit Ics premieres manifestations 
de Part, mais ellcs semblent encore attester, sinon la preseiu*e de la 
zoolatrie ou du totemisme, du inoins Pexistence de la croyance a 
Pefficacite niagique de ces representations figurces. 

liC culte des morts apparait, vers la meme epoqiie, avec rinstitution 
des repas funeraires aux abords de la toiiilxi et la coutunie de deposei*, 
pres du defunt, des armes, dcs outils, des parures, des vases (Cavernes 
de la Belgique et du midi de la France). 

Parfois ces objets sont inteiitionnellement briscs ou brulcs. On ne 
peut voir que des rites funeraires dans Pusa^ede teindre les ossements 
en rouge et de replier les squelettes sur eux-rnemes, de fa(;on (jue les 
genoux touchent le menton. Des Page du renne, il semble (pPil cxisbiit 
des fetiches et meme dcs ebauches dHdoles. A Pcpo(|ne de la pierre 
polie, on releve, en outre, la trepanation des cranes, le culte de la 
hache, la construction des inegalithes. Ave(^ Page du bronze se 
montrent les vestiges d’un culte rendu a certains phenomenes de la 
jiature. Mais ici nous arrivons an seuil de Phistoirc*. 

L’hierologie se reserve le droit dMnterpreter ces usages, non scule- 
inent en utilisant Pacception qiPils coniportaient an debut des 
temps historiques, mais encore en tirant parti de Pexplication epPen 
donnent les sauvages des deux mondes, la ou ceux-ci pratiquent des 
rites identiques ou cmploient des objets analogues, dans un but suit 
magique, soit religieux. 

II convient de remarquer que si un Tige de la pierre semble bien 
avoir partout pr<k;ede Pusage des inetaux, cet age iPa pas pris 
fin simultanement dans toutes les parties du monde. Chez certains 
peuples, tels que les Esquimaux et les Neo-Z(?landais, on Pa vu se 
prolonger jusqu**^ nos jours. II est done impossible d’etablirMe 
sjnch?onisme®des usages et des croyances reveles par les produits do 
Pindustrie prehistorique, sauf la ou ces produits sont associes avec les 
terrains ou avec les especes qui caractcrisent une phase <leterminee 
dans Phistoire du globe. 
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c. 

IV. De la Phihlogie. 

J'entends ici la philologie, non pas au sens large, qui en fait presque 
un synonyme de connaissance de Tantiquit^, niais comme embrassant 
r^tude dcs langues et des litteratures chez les peoples les plus divers 
du present et du passe, en tant que cette etude peut nous eclairer sur 
I’histoire des mots et des id^ qu’ils repr^ntent. La linguistique 
compart, comme on I'appelle parfois, tend notamment k nous instniire 
sur I’etat moral et religieux des diffcrentes families ethniques a I’epoque 
oil se sont formas leurs langues respectives, voire aux temps plus 
lointains ou se sont coustitues les proctxles du langage. D'autrc 
part, elle exerce a la fois une influence correctrice, en ^tablissant 
IMmpossibilite des etymologies fantaisistes qui ont si souvent egare 
les mythologues, et une influence constructive, en nous revt%nt la 
veritable signifleation des noms originaircnient donnes aux person- 
nages surhuinains. 

Le concours de la philologie est indispensable pour etablir le sens 
des epithetes qui, accol^s au nom d’un dieu ou d’un heros, dclairent 
souvent sa nature et sa ibnetion ; parfois aussi pour nous apprendre, 
par I’interpretation des noms thikiphores, quels sont les sentiments 
populaires a I'l^gard des dieux et connnent etaient cont^us les rapports 
des adorateurs avec leurs divinites. Elle conduit aussi ii distinguer, 
dans les mythes, ce qui appartient au patriinoine coinmun de la race 
et ce que cliaque branche y a spontanement ajoute ; elle permet de 
decouvrir les Elements exotiques qui se sont introduits dans la 
mythologie d’un peuple et mOnic de determiner la provenance de 
ces importations; enfin elle nous renseigne sur les cas ou le mythe 
parait sorti d’un oubli ou d’une confusion dans le sens d’un mot. 

Certains pbilologues, toutefois, vont plus loin dans leurs preten- 
tions, lorsqu'ils soutiennent, avec Max Muller et Michel Br^, que 
non seulement les religions dependent de la langue, mais encore que 
leur source raeme est dans une maladie du langage : L’hoinme, 
contraint originairement de recourir a des images pour exprimer sa 
pens^, aurait flni par prendre ses metaphores pour des r^it^. 

H est tres vrai que la linguistique compart nous rdvele une 
disposition mentale de rhumanite primitive a personnifier toutes les 
foites de la nature. Mais e'est une exageration de supposer que la 
personnifleation et, par suite, la divinisation des agents' nature^ soit 
due a la n^cessit^ fatale d’employer des termes impliquant la vie et la 
pens^. Si le langage a mis partout ces attributs de I’esp^ humaine, 
e'est que Thomme se refusait a concevoir tme cause d’activit^ qui ne 
fut taill^ sur son propre type. 
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II s'en faut, du restc, qu'cn puissc ramener k une explication 
philologique rcnsemble des croyances et niome des mythes — plus 
forte raison des rites qui ont souvent une origine independante de la 
croyance qu'ils sembleut impliquer. Sails doute les noms diviiis ont 
tous comporte une signification (juelconquc Torigine, niais c*eux 
dont on pent retrouver le sens forinent I’exception, parce quc souvent 
ils se sont formed dans une periode prehistorique ant^rieurc k la con> 
stitution des dialectes ou on les rencontre et meme de la langue-incre, 

De plus, mcnie quand la racine est coiinue, il faut con.stater que 
les philologues sont rarement d’accord sur son sens originairc. II 
ne suffit pas toujours de connaiti-e la signification primitivenient 
attachee au noin d’un personnage pour etre aussitut fix«S sur sa 
nature et sur son role. Enfin, dans aucun cas, la connaissance de 
cette signification ne donnera luVessaii’ement la clef de toutes les 
histoires auxquelles la tradition tncle le porteur du nom. II faut 
tenir compte que les mythes, coniine les rites, tendent a s’alterer 
au cours de leur transmission et, en particiilier, que rimoginatioy 
populaire met au compte de cliacjue heros mythique nonibn; d’a ven- 
tures originairement attributes a d’autres pprsonnages. . 

En rteume, le principal service «(ue nous a rendu la philologie sur 
le terrain de I’histoire religieuse — et il suffirait pour lui assurer toiite 
notre rcponnaissance — e’est d’avoir, par ses recherches, rendu acces- 
sibles jl la science des religions les textes religieux ct les Ventures 
sacTt^s de tous les peoples qui ont consigne leurs traditions dans des 
documents ecrits. 


V. De lu P»ychul()gie. 

Les sciences dont jc me suis occiijh' jusqu’ici foumissent a Thiero- 
logie Burtout des materiaux. La psychologic et la sociologie Taident 
plutdt a. mettre ces materiaux en leuvre. La psycihologie est ici 
d’un emploi constant, car il n’est pas de phenomcne religieux qui ne 
se ramene k une explication psychologique. N’est-ce pas I’yitention 
qui seule imprime le caractei'e religieux k un mot, un objet, uii acte ? 
Les rites, si m^aniques qu’on les suppose, sont I’cxpression d’une 
croyance pr^nte ou oubli^>c, et les croyances elles-mcmes ^ont 
derriere elles un processus mental qu’il imjiorte de reconstituer. 

Est^il besoln d’ajouter que j’envisage ici la psychologic dans son 
sens le plus laige, comme cuordonnant les resultats de I’observation 
exieme avec ceux de I'introspection ? Sans doute, rien n’interdit de 
rccourir k la m^thode intuitive dont I’^'ole hegelienne a quelque peu 
abus^. Mais si cette m^thodc rcste parfaitement legitime (sous 
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reserve de iic pas aller a Feiicontre des faits) dans les problemes dont 
la solution echappe a Tobservation directe, coniine c’est le cas pour 
presque toutes les questions dWigine, elle joue un role subordonnc? 
dans les problemes ou Texplication psychologique doit sortir de la 
comparaison des plienoinenes et non ddriver d’uri principe abstrait. 
Or, le champ de Tobservation extcrae tend de plus en plus a grandir 
en psychologic, qu’il s’agisse des individus ou des peuples. 

La Constance de certains phenomenes religieux permet de les 
rattachcr a des lois psychologiques dont ils sont Pexpression iiikiessaire. 
Certaines de ces lois rendent compte des manifestations religieuses 
<^hez les individus. D’autres font ressortir le lien entre la direction 
dll d^vcloppement religieux et les elements multiples dont rensemble 
constitue le caractere de la race. D'^autres encore ^tablissent les 
rapports des rites et des croyances avec les modes de penser qui 
s’observent aux differentes etapcs de la culture humaine. 

C’est a la psychologic, notamment, qiPil appartient de determiner, 
dans les manifestations religieuses, quelle est la part respective de 
rinfluencc anccstrale et des variations individuelles. Une ecole re- 
ftente, surtout mise en lumiere par les beaux travaux de M. William 
James, et plus ivcemment de M. James B. Prat, a fait ressortir Tim- 
portancc des suggestions thnanees de la region obscure et liminale 
qui s^tend, dans Fesprit humain, entre les reactions inconscientes dc 
Forganisnie physique et les manifestations de pleine conscience, idees 
ou images. Je suis loin de meconnaitre la valeur des explications 
avancifes au nom de la 'new Psychology, Cependant je me demande 
si, dans leur desir d'’insister sur le role de Finstinct, elles font une 
part suffisante u Fintervention de la raison comme agent de direction 
et de controle dans Forientation des manifestations religieuses. 

C’est egaleinent a la psychologic de decider frequeniment si les 
phenomenes religieux, qui assument la mcme forme dans diflferents 
milieux en dehors de toute probability d’emprunt, doivent etre 
attribuys a des raisonneraents identiques, dont le paraliyiisme s’explique 
par Funity de Fesprit humain. II est a remarquer que la similitude 
des raisonnements est plus fryquente encore que Fanalogie des 
phynomenes par lesquels ils se manifestent; d’autre part, que des 
mapifestations analogues dans la forme se rattachent parfois a des 
mobiles diffyrents. Meme dans ce dernier cas, il convient de rechercher 
si les diverses explications qu'on en a recueillies ne precedent paird’^une 
conception identique. Ainsi, par exemple, Cafres et Peaux-Rouges 
font du feu sur les tombes: ceux-ci pour rechauffer Fombre du 
defunt, ceux-la pour Fempecher de revenir. N’est-ce pas la prfiuve 
que dans les deux cas on tient Fame pour une substance semi- 
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materielle, susceptible *de ressentir, comine Ic corps vivant, les eflets 
du feu ? 

La physiologic constate quo les individiis rcprodiiisent, dans les 
phases successives de leur developpeinent physique (ontogenese), les 
etapes traversdes par leur espece au cours de son evolution organique 
(phyllogenese) ; cette concordance s’observe egalenient dans le de- 
veloppement intellectuel et moral, l^es pctits enfants rcpresentent 
21 certains egards Phomme primitif dans scs inodes de penser et de 
sentir. La psychologic enfantine pent done fournir des eclaircisse- 
inents sur certains traits religieux de renfiince de riuinninite (par 
exemple : la tendance a etendre dernesiirenient la spheres de bi 
persoiinification, a suppriiner les distiiu-tions (respeces, de genres, 
d’ordres, de regnes ; a introduire le nierveilleiix dans loutes les cir- 
constances do hi vie). 

La psychologic des etres inferieiirs a riiotnme 2i-t-elle egalcinent 
quelques rapports avee la science des religions ? La question, cjui cut 
fait sourire naguere, ne pent etre ecartee soninniirement, aujourfriiiii 
([ue la theorie de revolution 21 conduit a rechercher chez les aniinaux 
superieurs le gcrinc des sentiments epanouis dans riiomme. Malgr/? 
les ingenieuses hypotheses de (juelques observateurs, il n’y a iiucaine 
vraisemblance (jue ranimal posskie la notion de surviv2ince, ou qiPil 
ait cherche a entrc'r en relation conscientc avec les forces de la nature. 
L’autre part existe-t-il une gr2inde dilference entre la f2i<,on dont le 
saiivagc traite son fetiche ou son animal sacre et la fa(;on dont le i;hieii 
regarde son maitre ? L\m et Tautre se trouvent devant un etn‘ dont ils 
reconnaissent la supdriorite, dont ils nepeiivent conqirendre la nature, 
envers qui ils eprouveiit uu sentiment inixte de crainte et d’affection, 
enfin avec lequel ils cherchent a nouer des relations pour leur propre 
bien. J'’admets que ce ne soit p2is de la religion. Mais c'’en est 
peut-etre Fautkedent. 

VI. De la Sonologu\ 

sociologie est la science des lois qui regissciit les phenoineiies 
sociaux. La religion doit etre rangfe parmi ces pheiiomenes, dors 
memo qu’on cherche sa source dans Findividu — d'abord pan^e (pfelle 
tend il grouper les homines en societes distinctes, ensuite parcc 
qu’ePIte agit aur les moeurs et meme sur le gouvernement des nations. 

I^s associations religicuses, communions ou lilgHses, sont des 
organismes qui ont leur vie propre et qui se trouvent forcement en 
relation avec les autres groupements constituds au scin de la societe 
humaiuc en vue de buts particuliers. Au debut, tons les groupements 
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sont plus .ou moins confofidus ; c'est la meme %ociet^ qui fcmctionne 
rdigieusement, comme^ a d'autres moments, elle fonctionne politic 
quement, juridiquement et militairement. Peu k peu, il s'etablit une 
differentiation organique, parfois meme im antagonisme apparent 
cntre la societe civile et la suciete religieuse. I^s relations entre le 
pouvoir spirituel et le pouvoir temporel, comme aussi les rapports entre 
la societe religieuse et ses membres, forment des problemes qui ont joue 
un role important dans I'histoire et qui troublent encore aujourd'hui 
le fonctionnement de la civilisation. 

Reciproquemcnt, la religion a toujours subi Pinfluence des institu- 
tions politiques, juridiques et sociales, aussi bien quc des conditions 
^ographiques et ecunoini(]uc8 des milieux respcctifs ou ellc s'est 
developpee. 

Cependant la religion, cKinsideree objectivement, n'etablit pas seule- 
mcnt un lien reel entre les hoinmes, mais encore un lien ideal, a 
consequences pratiques, entre les hommcs et les etres surhumains 
auxqucls ils croient, voire entre tons les etres ou meme tons les 
efemcnts do TUnivers. A ce titre, elle constitue une societe tran- 
srendante, regie par des lois fixes qu’on pent comparer aux lois 
naturcllcs dc la societe generale, mais qui, a certains egards, ont 
une portee plus large et constituent des lors ce que M. Raoul de la 
Grasscrie a justement appeie une cosmo-sociologie. ^ 

De memo que d’autres sciences auxiliaires de I’hierologie, la 
sociologie a pretendu s’annexcr I’histoire de la religion. Une ecole 
recente, partant de I’assertion que rhonime, avant de prendre con- 
science de son individualite, a eprouve le sentiment de faire partie 
d’un groupe, soutient que le germe de la croyance a une puissance 
surhumaine doit etre exclusivement chcrche dans les faits de la vie 
soeiale — soit que la conception des amcs individuelles ait etc precedtie 
par celle d’une time collective (M. Henri Huber et jusqu’a un 
certain point M. Frazer), soit que la religion ait d^bute par un systeme 
de tabous, c'est-a-dire de restrictions sociales, qui sont une consequence 
n^'essaire dc la vie cn commun (Salomon Reinach). Quelques 
sociologues contestent meme quc Finitiative individuelle ait pu se 
manlfester dans la religion, tous les phdnomenes de cet ordre etant 
le produit d’une tradition ou d’une suggestion. 

Comme les hommes ont toujours v<k:u a I'etat de soiiiet^ il est 
parfaitement admissible que leurs manifestations religieules aien^^t^,. 
des I’origine, conditionn^s jusqu’& un certain point par leur etat 
social ; mais il en est de meme pour tous les phi^nomenes de leur vie 
mentale, alors cependant que I’explication de ces ph^nomenes ap- 
partient incontcstablement au domaine de la psychologie. Il faut. 
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«ans doute, dans Thistoire des croyances et *des rites, assignor un n'de 
plus considerable a ce qu'on a nomine la, VbJkerpaycftologie^ la 
p^chologie des peuples ou plutot de Tesp^ humaine. Mais, a 
cotd des manifestations religieuses, qu'on pent r^arder, a raison de 
leur gendralite, comnie s'^tant produites inddpcndamment des indivi- 
diis, il reste a rendre compte des variations entre les croyances, ct ici 
il semble impossible de ne pas fairc la part des initiatives individuelles, 
d'autant plus consid<5rables qu’on s’eleve davantage sur Twhelle des 
religions. 


On ne pent guerc attcndre d’un homme, meine le plus ^rudit, qu’il 
possMe cgalement a fond toutes les sciences dont je viens d’esquisser 
le role dans la constitution de I'hidrologie — pas plus ({u'oii ne pcut 
lui demander d’avoir frequente toutes les peuplades dont il prdtend 
utiliser les manifestations religieuses ou d’avoir appris toutes les 
langues dans lesquelles les hommes du present ct du passe ont 
formule leurs croyances. Mais, dans chacunc de ces disciplines Iqs 
spdcialistes, ijui s’y sont plus ou moins cantonnes, sont arrives aujour- 
d’hui a des conclusions positives dont nous pouvons faire ^tat danii 
notre travail de rappi*ochement et de synthcse. Ainsi que le dernier 
titulaire de la chaire d’histoire des Religions au College de France, 
Jean Ri^ville, I’expriinait, il y a deux ans, dans son discours d’in?iugu- 
ration qui devait ctre son chant du eygne : ‘ La veritable inethode 
liistorique cst la inenie partout. Quand on I’a pratiquee soi-mCnne 
en une partie (juelconquc de I’histoire, on acquiert par cette pratique 
line certaine aptitude a discerner si clle a ete bien dument appliquee 
ailleurs.’ 

L’hi^rographie est restee longtcmps la plus maltrait^, sinon la 
plus n^ligee dcs sciences historiijues. Chacun ne I’abonlait qu’avec 
timidity, quand il s’agissait de ses propres croyances, ou avec pre- 
vention, quand il s’agissait des croyances des autres. On la regardait 
avec d^Bance, sinon avec defaveur. On pretendait lui interdire 
I’examen de certains problemes et surtout on la tcnait il I’ecart de 
I’enseignement, sauf Ik ou Ton cherchait a en faire la servante de 
I’apolog^tique. Cependant elle existait tant bien que mal; nous 
pouvons mcme affinner que, du jour ou les hommes ont cherchd a se 
pr^occuper de leur pass^, ils ont porte leurs investigations, bien que 
iipuvent d’und main tremblante, sur les origiiies de leurs mythes et 
de leurs rites. Les temps modemes n’ont fait que proclamer son 
independance, ^largir son domaine et rectifier ses methodcs, grace, 
d’uile part, a la constitution de la critique historique, d'autre part, 
aux merveilleuses dt^ouvertes de I’archeologie et de la philologie 




contemporaines. — Sous cette reserve, Thistoire^ldes religions peut etre 
dite aussi vieille que la civilisation. 

II en est autrement de Thierologie. Qu‘’on la d^nomme histoire 
generale de la religion, ou histoire compart des religions — si nous 
laissons de cote quelques tentatives de synthese prdmatur^s, comme 
cellos de Dupuis, d’Hegel, de Creuzer, d** Auguste Comte, etc., — elle 
n’est r&llement nee quo dans la seconde moitie du xix® siecle, avec les 
travaux de savants dont les plus emincnts viennent seulement de 
disparaitre : Max Muller, Cornelius Tide et Albert Reville, brillante 
triade a laquelle il serait injuste de ne pas ajouter, a des titres divers, 
les nonis d’Ernest Renan ; de Herbert Spencer ; d'Otto Pfleiderer, 
dont nos etudes deplorent la perte rccente; enfin du veteran des 
sciences anthropologiques, quo nous avons la bonne fortune de trouver 
a la tete de notre Congrcs, Edw. B. Tylor. II fallait assurdment, 
pour rendre lour teuvre possible, les progres de Thistoire generate 
realises au cours du dernier siecle, et, en particulier, de toutes les 
sciences auxiliaires que j\ai enumerees plus haut. Mais ce sont ces 
savants et lours cloves qui out mis les inateriaux en oeuvre ; au point 
.que, en quelques annees, ils ont reussi a faire reconnaitre Thidrologie, 
comme branche autonome de nos connaissances, a la fois par la science, 
par Topinion publique et, dans certaines limites, par les religions elles- 
mcmes. Non seulement elle a inspir^ dans les derniers tqpips, de 
nombreiix maiiuels, tels que les traites gendraux d** Albert Renville, 
Tide, Allan Menzies, Chaiitepie de la Saussaye, Louis Jordan, etc., 
mais encore, s‘’il faut s’en rapporter aux I’enseignements fournis par 
ce dernier, elle a fonde, en inoins d’un tiers de siecle, plus de 25 chaires 
dans les Universites des deux continents^. 

II suffit d^iilleurs, pour montrer a (juel degre les problemes qirdle 
souleve interessent le public lettre, de rappeler le succes retentissant 
des ouvrages publics, en ces dernieres annees, par MM. Robertson 
Smith, Andrew Lang, Jevons, Sidney Hartland, Frazer, etc., dont 
il serait superflu de vous rappeler les merites. Memo certains dtablisse- 
ments o^^thodoxes ont cru devoir inscrire sur leur programme un 
cours d’’histoire compart* des religions, cote a cote avec leur cours 
d’apologdique, et, tout rckicininent encore, nous voyions le Gouverne- 
ment bavarois lui-meme transformer officiellement en chaire d'^histoire 
de religion un cours th(k>logiquc dont le titulaire dait acc^e de 
‘ modernisme \ * * • 

Quelles sont les causes de ce revirement ou plutot de ce progres ? 

^ M. Jordan, a la verite, mentionne 129 chaires ou s’enseignerait I’liistoire 
tMmiparee des religions, mais la majorite me semble rentrer plutot dans 
Fapologetique (Jordan, Comparative Religion y p. 580). 
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II y a d'^abord la conviction <|ue Thierologie est possible* On 
ne pent contester tpfolle ne possede desormais des materiaux 
suffisanimcnt nombrenx et solides pour lui permettre d‘’etablir unc 
classification scientifiquc dcs phenomenes religieux. D’antre part, il 
faut tenir coinpte des rdsultats obtenus, dans d’autres domaines, par 
reniploi de la methode comparative. On est arrive k fairc Thistoire 
compart^ du langage, dc Tart, de la propriete, .du inariage, des 
principalcs institutions iiiridi(pies et sociales. Pounpioi pas de la 
religion egalement ? 

II y a ensuite une confiance graudissante dans la validite de ses 
conclusions. Alors qu’clle s’est niontree toujours pivte ii accueillir les 
patientes investigations qiii tendaient u mettre en luniiere des faits 
jusque-la laisses dans Tombre, elle a toujours refuse de s'idcntifier avec 
les brillantes mais passageres hypotheses qui pretendaient troiiver, 
dans un scul ordre de phenomenes, la clef do tons les problemes 
religieux, (jue ce fut le fetichisme ou la n&rolatrie, le ciilte du feu, de 
la himiere ou de la plante, aujourd’hui le totemisme ou le tabouisnu;. 

Enfin, il y a la conscience de son utilite qui ne reside pas simplement 
dans la satisfaction d\ine curiosite scientifjque. Son existence niem^ 
implique Tadmission de Tidee (pie, sous toutes les divergences 
religieuses, il y a une certaine unite de principc et de lois. Cette 
renaissance, en une forme abstraite et rajeimie, de rancienne doctrine 
d’urie religion naturelle, n’est faite pour deplaire ni a ceux (jui, dans 
n’importe quel culte, — et leur nombre grandit, s"il faut en juger par 
des manifestations, coniine le Coiigres des lleligions de Chicago, — 
voudraient degager de toutes ces divergencies la loi mcine du progres 
religieux, ni u ceux qui, sans appartenir a aiicune confession deter- 
mint^ revent d’enrdler la religion dans une croisade pour un peu 
plus de tolerance et de fraternitc* pariiii les homines. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF 
RELIGION 

By JAMES H. LEUBA. (Abstract) 

The failure to recognize in Religion three functionally related con- 
stituents — conation, feeling, and thought — is responsible for a con- 
fusing use of the term ‘ origin Some have said that Religion began 
with the belief in superhuman, mysterious beings ; others that it had 
its origin in the emotional life, and these usually specify fear ; while 
a third group have declared that its genesis is to be found in the will- 
to-live. These three utterances are incomplete, inasmuch as each 
one of them expresses either the origin, or the original form, of only 
one of the constituents of Rebgion, 

, I must leave on one side the establishment of the religious attitude 
or behaviour and the origin of the god-idea, as well as the rise of 
the methods by which man^entered into relation with the divine beings 
in whom he believes ; and can only endeavour to deal very briefly 
with the original emotional form of Religion. 

Twd opposed opinions divide the field. The more widely^ held is 
that fear is the beginning of Religion ; the other, which is accepted 
by a small but weighty minority, that it has its origin in a ‘ loving 
reverence for known gods ’. We shall have little difficulty in arriving 
at an understanding of the manner in which these two views, instead 
of opposing, supplement each other. The origins of the two emotions 
mentioned, fear and love, fall, of course, outside the limits of this 
paper, since they both existed before Religion. 

‘ Fear begets gods,’ said Lucretius. Hume concluded that ‘ the 
fiirst ideas of religion arose . . . from a concern with regard to the events 
of life and fears which actuate the human mind A similar opinion 
is maintained by most of our contemporaries. Among psychologists, 
Ribot, for instance, affirms that ’ the religious sentiment is composed 
first of all of the emotion of fear in its different degrees, from profound 
terror to vague uneasiness, due to faith in an unknown, mysterious, 
impalpable Power The fear-theory is well supported by two classes 
of interdependent facts, observed, we are told, in every uncivilized 
people : (1) evil spirits are the first to attain a certain degrm of de^ite-. 
ness, (2) man enters into definite relations first with these evil spirits. 
If the reader will refer to The Origin of Civilizaiion by Lord Avebury * 
he will see there how widely true is the opinion expressed by Schweln- 
* Paychciogy of the Emotions, p, 309. ’ 3rd edition, pp. 212-dl5. 
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furth, ‘Among the Kongos of Central Africa good spirits are quite 
unrecognized, and, according to the general negro idea, no benefit 
can ever come from a spirit/ In many other tribes the good spirits 
are known, but the savage always ‘ pays more attention to deprecating 
the wrath of the evil than to securing the favour of the good beings \ 
The tendency is to let alone the good sjurits, because, being good, they 
will do us good of themselves, just as evil spirits do us harm unsolicited. 

Shall we, then, admit the fear-origin of Religion ? Yes, provided 
it be understood that fear represents only one of the three constituents 
of Religion, that it is not in virtue of a particular quality or property 
that fear is the primitive emotional form of Religion, and that this 
admission is not intended to imply the impossibility of Religion having 
ever anywhere begun with aggressive or tender emotions. Regarding 
the second reservation, it should be understood that the making of 
Religion requires nothing found in fear that is not also present 
in other emotions. If aggressive emotions are not conspicuous at the 
dawn of Religion, it is only because it so happens that the circumstances 
in which the least cultured peoples known to us live, are such as ^o 
keep fear in the foreground of consciousness. Fear was the first of 
the well-organized emotional reactions. It antedated the humi^i 
species, and appears to this day first in the young animal, as well as 
in the infant. No doubt, before tlie i>rotective fcar-reaction could 
have been established, the lust of life had Arorked itself out into aggres- 
sive halSits, those for the securing of food, for instance. But these 
desires did not, as early as in the case of fear, give rise to any emotional 
reaction possessing the constancy, definiteness, and poignancy of fear. 
The place of fear in primitive Religion is, then, due not to its intrinsic 
qualities, but simply to circumstances which made it appear first 
as a well-organized emotion vitally connected w ith the maintenance of 
life. It is for exactly the same reason that the dominant emotion 
in the relations of uncivilized men with each other and, still more 
evidently so, of w^ild animals with each other, is usually that of fear. 

When I said that fear need not have been the original religious 
emotion, I had in mind the possibility of groups of primitive men 
having lived in circumstances so favourable to peace and safety tlxat 
fear was not very often present with them. This is not a preposterous 
supposition. Wild men need not, any more than wild animals, Save 
found themselves so situated as to be kept in a constant state of 
fright. If the African antelope runs for its life on an average twfice 
a day^ as Sii* Francis Galton supposes, the wild horse on the South 
American plains, before the hunter appeared on his pastures, ran 
chiefly for his pleasure. Travellers have borne testimony to the 
absence of fear in birds inliabiting certain regions. But, it may be 
asked, would Religion have come into existence under these peaceful 
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iiircumstahces ? A life of relative ease, oomfoH, and security is not 
precisely conducive to the establishment of practical relations with 
gods. Why sliould happy and self-sufficient men look to unseen, 
mysterious beings for an assistance not really required ? Under these 
circumstances the unmixed type of fear-Religion would never have 
come into existence. Religion would have appeared later, and from 
the first in a nobler form. In such peoples a feeling of dependence upon 
benevolent gods, regarded probably as Creators and All-Fathers, and 
eliciting admiration rather than fear or selfish desire, would have charac- 
terized its beginnings. This possibility should not be a 'priori rejected. 

The other theory is well represented by W. Robertson Smith. He 
denies that the attemi)t to appease evil beings is the foundation of 
Religion. ‘ From the earliest times religion, as distinct from magic 
or sorcery, addresses itself to kindred and friendly beings, who may 
indeed be angry with their people for a time, but are always placable 
except to the enemies of their worshippers or to renegade members 
of the community. It is not with a vague fear of unknown j^owers, 
but witli a loving reverence for known gods who are knit to their 
worshippers by strong bonds of kinship, that religion, in the only sense 
of the word, begins.’ ^ One may agree \\ith Robertson Smith without 
denying that iJiacticcs intended to avert imiiending evils preceded 
the establishment of affectionate relations with benevolent powers. 
As a cnatter of fact our author admits this fully. What he denies 
is that the attempt to propitiate evil spirits in dread is Religion. It 
cannot bo doubted that the inner experience as well as the outer 
attitude and behaviour of a person arc substantially different when 
he seeks to conciliate a radically evil being and when he communes 
with a fundamentally benevolent one. Yet in both cases an anthropo- 
pathic relation with a personal being is established. In this respect, 
both stand opposed to magical behaviour. This common element is 
so fundamental that it seems to us advisable to make the name Religion 
include both types of relation. And since they differ nevertheless in 
important respects, the phrases Negative Religion may be used to 
designate man’s dealings with radically bad spirits, and Positive 
Religion Jtiis relations with fundamentally benevolent ones. 

Positive Religion is at first not at all free from fear. The benevolent 
godk are prompt to wnrath, and cruelly avenge their broken laws. 
The more striking development of religious life is the gradual substitu- 
tioli* of love for fear in worship.^ This is one more reason for not 
completely dissociating the propitiation of evil spirits from the worship 
of kindly gods. 

^ The Religion of the Semites^ p. 55. 

* See on this development, my article, ‘ Fear, Awe, and the Sublime,* A^ner. 
Journal of Religion^ Psychology^ and Education^ ii, p. 1, 
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MATERIAL SMUS, KANTIANISMUS UND 

RELIGION 

Von P. DEUSSEN. (Gekukzt) 

Seitdbm Copernicus durcli sein 1543 crscliieneiu^s Werk, De orbium 
coelestium revolutionibus, iiber unsor Sonncnsysteni die licliocentrische 
Anschauung aufstellte oder vielinehr erneuerte, liess sich fiir ein 
konsequentes Denken der mittelalterliche Cottesbcgriff nicht mehr 
aufrecht erhalten. Die Welt bestand niclit mehr aus Himmol und 
Erde, sondern an deren Stelle erstrccikte sich nach alien Seiten der 
unendliche Raum und in ihm war iiur das was ihn crfullte. 

Dass der Raum unendlich ist, kann von deuen, welche nicht von 
Vorurteilen beherrscht wcrden, niclit bezweifelt werden. Uberall ist 
der Raum, es giebt nichts was ausscrhalb desselben wiiro, alles, w{vs 
iiberhaupt existiert, muss notwendigerwcise im Raume cxistieren. Es 
kann dieses aber nur, sofern es einon Raum crfiillt ; das den Raujn 
Erfiillende aber heisst Materio. Es ist di(^s die genauesto Definition, 
die sich von der Materie gebon lasst. Hiernach muss alles, was 
existiert, materiell sein, die Materialitiit, d. h. die Raumerfiilliflig, ist 
die einz%e Form, in welcher die Dinge fiir uns existieren konnen. Tn 
der Tat kann nicmand ernstlich daran denken, dass or im ganzen 
Universum, in alien Nahcn und in alien Fernen, je etwas andres 
antreffen konnte, als den leeren Raum und in ihm nur und allein die 
zu Sonnen und Planeten, leuchtenden und beleuchteten K6ri>ern 
geballte Materie. Durch diese Anschauung wird das Dasein (Jottos 
zur Unmoglichkeit. Vordem suchte man dasselbe zu beweisen. 
Nachdem Kant diese Beweise zertriimmert hatte, trostete man sich 
mit der Behauptung, dass doch auch das Gegenteil sich niclit 
beweisen lasse. Es steht aber vielmehr so, dass vom empirischen 
Standpunkte sich sehr wolil beweisen lasst, dass es keinen Gott gebo, 
keinen gebon konrie. Darnit war das hochsto Gut dem .-religiosen 
Bewusstsoin geraubt und, wie es schien, unwiederbringlich verloren. 

Nicht anders war es mit dem Glauben an die Unstcrblichkeit der 
Seele. Die Natur in ihrer nicht misszuverstehenden Sprache sagt es 
doutlich und naiv aus, dass wir alia durch Zcugung und Geburt aus 
dem ^ichts,^ welches wir vorher waren, zu einem Etwas geworden 
sind, und dass wir durch den Tod aus diesem Etwas in jencs Nichts 
zuriickkehren. Was werden wir aJIe nach 100 Jahren sein? Nicht 
mehr und nicht wenigcr als was w’ir vor 100 Jahren gewesen sind, 
d. h., empirisch betrachtet, Nichts. Die Unstcrblichkeit der Seele 
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schien auf dem Standpunkte der modemen Weltanschauung unrettbar 
verloren zu sein. 

Nicht besser stand es mit dem dritten und letzten unter den hochsten 
Gutem der Menschheit, mit der Freiheit des Willens und der nur 
unter ihrer Yoraussetzung moglichen Moralitat. Es giebt ein Gesetz, 
welches alles Werden in der Welt mit ausnahmslosem Zwange 
beherrscht, das Gesetz der Causalitat ; welches besagt, dass jede 
Wirkung in der Welt mit Notwendigkeit erfolgen muss sobald die 
entsprechende Ursache in der Vollzahligkeit ihrer Bedingungen vor- 
handen ist. Zu diesen Wirkungen gehbren auch alle menschlichen 
Handlungen. Sie alle sind das Produkt zweier Faktoren, von sub* 
jektiver Seite eines bestimmten Charakters, von objektiver Seite der 
auf ihn einwirkenden Motive. Ob der Charakter des Menschen 
wandelbar sei oder nicht, kommt hierbei nicht in Betracht. Es 
geniigt festzustellen, dass diese beiden Faktoren, der Charakter und 
die Motive, als die Ursachen der Handlung ihrer Wirkung, wie 
jede Ursache der Wirkung zeitlich vorangehn, somit im Augenblicke 
der Handlung schon der Vcrgangenheit angehoren, folglich nicht mehr 
in unsrcr Hand sind. 

Materialismus, Nihilismus und Dcterminismus sind somit die 
unabweisbaren Resultate der empirischen Weltanschauung. Wenn 
sich das religiose Bewusstscin gegen sie mit aller Gowalt straubt und 
in aller Zukunft strauben wird, so geschieht dies aus dem dunkeln 
Gefuhle heraus, dass die zum vollen Materialismus als ilfrer not- 
wendigen Consequenz hinstrebende empirische Anschauung der Dinge 
und alle ihr dienenden empirischen Wissenschaften nicht die voile 
Wahrheit besitzen, nicht imstande sind, tiber das eigentliche und in- 
nerste Wesen der Dinge die tiefsten und letzten Aufschliisse zu geben. 

Dieses dunkle Gefiihl zu dem Lichte wissenschaftlicher Klarheit 
und Uberzeugung erhoben zu haben, ist das unsterbliche Verdienst 
der Kantischen Philosophic. Man kann sagen, dass sie in wissen- 
schaftlicher Form dasselbe aussprach, was alle religiosen Lehrer der 
Menschheit intuitiv ergriffen hatten, man konnte sagen, dass diese 
alle unbewusste Anhanger der noch gar nicht vorhandenen Kantischen 
Philosopjiie gewesen seien. 

Wie gelangte Kant zu seinen grossen Entdeckungen ? Er bemerkte, 
wie‘ von jeher der menschliche Geist sich nicht an der empirischen 
Anschauung geniigen liess, wie er, sehnsuchtig und eines hohern 
Ui1»prungs sich bewusst tiber alle Erfahrung hinausging, um zu solchen 
Heilswahrheiteu, wie sie das Dasein Gottes, die UnsterblichkMt der 
Seele und die Freiheit des Willens sind, zu gelangen. Diese Vorstel- 
lungen nannte Ennt, weil sie alle Erfahrung tibersteigen, transcendent, 
und die Aufgabe, welche er sich steUte, zu prtifen, ob die menschliche 
Vemunft solohe transcendenten Objekte mit wissenschaftlicher 
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Sicherheit erweisen kcinne, nannte er eino transcendeniale, Zu diesem 
Zwecke unternahm er in (J^r Kritik der reinen Vernunft eine tief- 
dringende Analysis nicht nur dieser, sondern des ganzen menschlichen 
Erkenntnisvermogens, welches er nach einer althergebrachten, aber 
unhaltbaren Einteilung in Sinnlichkeit, Verstand und Vernunft 
zerlegte, und nun nach einander die Krafte dieser verschiedenen 
Erkenntnisvermogen und ihre Tragweite untersuchto. Das Ergebnis 
dieser Analysis war vorauszusehen. Es bestand- in dem klaren 
Nachweise, dass alle unsre Erkenntiiiskrafte nur im Stande sind, 
den von der ausseren und inneren Waln*nehmung gelieferten Stolf in 
sich aufzunehmen und zum Ganzen der Erfaliruiig zu verweben, dass 
sie aber nun und nimmer dazu ausreichen, uber die Erfahrimg hinaus- 
zugehen und das zu erkennen, an welchem uns mehr als an allem 
andern gelegen ist. 

Soweit war das Ergebnis der Kantischen Kritik ein negatives. 
Aber indem Kant die alten und niorschen Lehrgebaude der rationalen 
Psychologic, Kosmologie und Theologie zertriimmerte, wuchs ihm 
unter den Handen eine neue und positive Erkenntnis hervor, die er 
vielleicht selbst nicht erwartet hatte, deren Tragweite er jedenfalls 
noch nicht zu ermessen imstande war. Er kommt uns dabei vor 
(wenn es erlaubt ist, einen von Goethe hm Schlusse des Wilhelm 
Meister gepragten Ausdruck auf Kant anzuwenden), wie Saul, der 
Sohn des Kis, weleher von seineni Vater ausgesandt wurde, die 
EselinnAi zu suchen und eine Konigskrone fand. Indem iiainlich 
Kant den menschlichen Intellekt mit einer nie vorlier dageweseneii 
Penetration und Besonnenheit analysierte, indem er ihn wie ein 
Uhrwerk in seine Teile zerlegte und die Bedeutung dieser Teile sowic 
ihr Zusammenwirken im wesentlichen richtig bestimmte, machte er 
zu seiner und der Welt Uberraschung die grosste Entdeckung, welche 
je auf dem Gebiete der Philosophic gemacht worden ist. Es stollte 
sich namlich bei seiner Zergliederung des Bewusstseins heraus, dass 
gewisse Grundelemente des Universums, welche wir von Haus aus 
vermoge der Naturbestimmung unsres Intellektes fiir ewige, den 
Dingen an sich zukomrnende Bestirnmungen halten, nicht dieses 
sind, sondern vielmehr angeborene Eunktionen unsres Ir^telloktes. 
Diese Bestandstucke der realen Welt, welche Kant als bloss subjektive 
Formen der Erkenntnis nachwies, sind : 1. der Raum ; 2. die Zeit; 
und, wenn wir von den von Kant mit Unrecht in diesen Zusammenhang 
hereingezogenen abstrakten Kategorien absehen, 3. die Causallttit, 
nebst 'ller ihr^als objektives Correlat ent8pre<*.honden Substantialitat. 
Diese Lehre von dem nur vorstellungsartigen Charakter, oder kurz 
gesagt, von der Idealitat des Raumes, der Zeit und der Causalitat 
wu^e von Kant nicht nur als eine Behauptung vorgetragen, sondern 
durch eine Reihe von Beweisen erhiirtet, welche wir fiir eben so 
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unumstdsslich halten, wie die Beweise der Mathibmatik. Es wiirde zu 
weit fuhren, hier diese Beweise der Reihe nach vorzufiihren und nur 
als eine Probe ihrer Uberzeugungskraft mag das Folgende dienen. 
Ich kann alles aus der Welt wegdenken, nur nicht den Raum, ich 
kann mir nie eine Vorstellung da von machen, dass kein Raum sei, 
obwohl ich mir ganz wohl vorstellen kann, dass keine Korper in 
demselben angetrolfen wiirden. Dieser Tatbestand, von dem sich 
jedcr in jedem Augcnblicke und immer wieder aufs neue uberzeugen 
kann, liisst gar keine andere Erklarung zu, als diese, dass der Raum 
nicht zu den Dingen, wie sie an sich bestehen mogen, gehort, sondern 
vielmehr meineni Vorstellungsvermogen als dessen angeborene Funk- 
tion anhaftet, denn von diesem, und von diesem allein, kann ich 
mich niemals losmachen. Soviel als eine Probe der Kantischen 
Beweise. Im iibrigen miisscn wir die Bekanntschaft mit ihnen vor- 
aussetzen und wollen uns hier nur mit den Folgerungen beschaftigen, 
welche diese Beweise fiir das religiose Bowusstsein haben. 

Die nachste Folgerung ist, dass die Welt, wie sie als ein raumlich 
ausgebreitetes, zeitlich verlaufendes und durch die Causalitat im 
grbssten wie im kleinsten geregeltes Ganze sich darstellt, nur in einem 
Bewusstsein wie dem meinigen existiert, dass sie aber an sich, d* h. 
unabhangig von meinem Bewusstsein raumlos, zeitlos und causalitatlos 
ist, ein Zustand, von welchcm unser ein fiir allemal an die genannten 
Formcn gebundenes Bewusstsein sich keine Vorstellung machen kann. 
Dieser Fundamentalsatz der Kantischen Philosophic, dass rfie Welt, 
wie wir sie kennen, nur Erscheinung, nicht Ding an sich ist, crneuerte 
in wissenschaftlicher Form das, was die ahnungsvollen Stimmen 
friiherer Weisen nur intuitiv zu erfassen und auszusprechen w'ussten ; 
und wenn die Indcr diese Welt fiir eine blosse Maya erkliiren, wenn 
Platon sie fiir eine Welt der Schatten halt, so spricht sich in diesen 
und ahnlichen Behauptungen dieselbe Wahrheit in unbewdesener 
Form aus, welche Kant durch seine Beweise zur wissenschaftlichen 
Evidenz erhob und dadurch zum ersten Male in der Weltgeschichte 
den hochsten religiosen Uberzeugungen der Menschheit eine uner- 
schiitterliche Grundlage bereitete. Worin diese bestcht, lasst sich mit 
wenigen Worten zeigen. 

Wir sahen vorher, wie durch die Unendlichkeit des Raumes und 
durfeh die Unmoglichkeit, dass etwas anders existieren kann als indem 
cs einen Raum erfiillt, das Dasein Gottes ausgeschlossen war. Kant 
beWeist uns, dass die ganze raumliche Ausbreitung der Welt nur ein 
subjektives Phanomen ist, und eroffnet dadurch die Moglichkeif, dass 
hinter dieser riLumlichen Weltordnung eine andere, gottliche Ordnung 
der Dinge besteht, von der wir uns freilich, solange wir an unsre 
Erkenntnisorgane gebunden sind, nicht die mindeste Vorstellung zu 
machen vermogen. 
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Die Unsterblichkeft der Seelo, diese hochste Hoffnung des Men- 
schenherzens, wurde seit Platons Zeiten immer wieder durch Beweise 
zu stutzen gesucht, welchen jedoch die Natur selbst durch ihre 
Aussagen iiber Tod und Verwesung jede Glaubwiirdigkoit benahm, 
Durch Kant wissen wir jetzt, dass der Mensch als Erscheinung den 
Gesetzen der Zeit unterliegt, mithin wie alias einen Anfang in der 
Zeit und ein Ende in der Zeit hat, dass er hingegen seiner an sich 
seienden Wesenheit nach zeitlos ist, dass somit alien Anfangen und 
Endigen fiir diese seine an sich seiende Natur keine Giiltigkeit haben. 
Die Unsterblichkeit ist daher nicht zu denken als eine Fortdauer in 
der Zeit, sondern als ein Heraustreten aus dem ganzen, phantasma- 
gorischen Cyklus dor Zeitlichkeit in das Gebiet des Zeitlosen, uber 
welches unserem an die Zeitlichkeit gebundenen Erkennen jede 
Vorstellung versagt bleibt. 

Nicht weniger wichtig als Gott und Unsterblichkeit ist fiir das 
religiose Bewusstsein die Uberzeugung von der Freihcit des Willens. 
Denn der einzige Weg, unserer ewigen Bestimmung entgegenzureifen, 
ist das moralische Handeln ; Moralitat aber setzt die Freiheit des 
Willens voraus und ist ohne sie unmoglich. Auf empirischem Stand- 
punkte ist die Freiheit nicht zu retten, denn die Causalitat beherrscht 
alias Endliche mit ausnahmslosem Zwang.* Aber auch die Causalitat 
ist, wie Kant bewiesen hat, nur eine unserm Intellekte anhaftende 
Vorstellungsform. Fiir unsre Vorstellung erfolgen alle unsre »Hand- 
lungen aus ihren Ursachen mit Notwendigkeit, und dennoch sind sie, 
wie das Bewusstsein der Verantwortlichkeit bezeugt, nur die in dem 
(iausalen Zusammenhang der Erscheinungen auftretenden Ausser- 
ungen eines an sich freien Willens. Die empirische Notwendigkeit 
und die metaphysische Freiheit bestehen in jeder einzelnen Hand- 
lung zusammen. Empirisch ist unser Handeln unfrei, das ist ganz 
gewiss, ebenso gewiss w ie die Tatsache, dass dieser Tisch vor mir steht ; 
ebenso gewiss, aber auch nicht gewisser. Und wie dieser Tisch nach 
seiner raumlichen Ausbreitung in Broite, Hohe und Liinge nur 
Ei*scheinung ist und als Ding an sich ganz anderen, uns unbekannten 
Gesetzen unterliegt, so geliort auch die so oft bew^iesene Unfreiheit 
des Willens nur der grossen Weltillusion an, in welcher wir^ befangen 
sind, solange wir leben. Aber die Zeit wird fiir jeden von uns kommen, 
wo wir Raum, Zeit und Causalitat wie ein veraltetes Kleid abwlirfen 
und zu unsrer ewigen Bestimmung eingehen warden, welche das 
religiose Bewusstsein vorausahnt und in mancherlei Bildern * ftich 
vorzustellen •versucht, welche aber fiir das wissenschaftliche Denken 
durch die Kantische Philosophic ebenso vollkommen sichergcstellt 
ist, wie sie andrerseits vollkommen unerkennbar bleibt und bleiben 
musste, um die aJlc cgoistischen Hoffnungen verbietende Reinheit des 
moralischen Handelns zu wahren. 
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A PRAGMATIC VIEW OF COMPARATIVE 

RELIGION 

By I. ABRAHAMS. (Abstract) 

Among the aims of the Science of Comparative Religion some include 
the determination of the ‘ relative superiority or inferiority ’ of religions 
regarded as t3rpe8. But such an estimate of values belongs to Apolo- 
getics. Comparative Religion no more leads to a preference for a 
religion than Comparative Philology to the choice of a mother tongue. 
Comparative Religion hardly exists yet as an organized science. What 
goes by that name is really an investigation of Origins. The com- 
parative method with the aid of Psychology has successfully sought 
the origin of the idea of deity, and with the aid of history has delved 
d^ep into the beginnings of rites and beliefs. All this is the embryo- 
logy of Religion, not its biology. Science is ahso concerned with the 
developed organism. 

Comparative students are still suffering from totemitis. This is 
natural. What is called primitive culture is a fascinating and important 
branch of the Science of Religion. Moreover, science deals w ith facts ; 
and the newest, the most accessible, the most objective, f&cts are 
those turned up by the spade of the excavator or amassed by the 
observer of extant savage customs. But in the attempt to discover 
law there is not only a tendency to find one key to open all locks, 
but a grouping together, as like, of the unlike. The Science of Religion 
has to regard finished products as well as beginnings, fruits as well 
as seeds. And here there must be an open mind. 

It is the function of science to discard the a priori belief that sequence 
in time spells progress in religion. Not only does such a belief lose 
sight of the well-authenticated facts of Degeneration, but it applies 
to small intervals of time principles only applicable to vast processions 
of ages. , The interval that separates animistic phases of religion 
from our own is insignificant as compared to the aeons that lay behind 
animism and lie before us. But most serious of all in the current theories 
of the evolution of religion is the ignoring of the possibility that diver- 
gerfees may be simply w^hat they are — divergences, in the same plane, 
not necessarily on different levels. Science must trace out^** with 
equal mind the facts and the fate of each series of phenomena and* 
must not vitiate the inquiry by a priori labels of higher and lower. 
It is important to examine starting-points, but it is also important 
to know the routes and goals and the comparative condition of the 
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runners as they struggle along their courses. One must also follow 
out causes to their effects in different environments and along different 
lines. 

This can be most effectively done under the impulse of the new 
Pragmatism. The pragmatic description — it is hardly a definition— r 
of truth amounts to this : There is no absolute truth but only relative 
truths, truths* relative to the need and the good of the persons who 
hold those truths. The true and the useful are identical. Mendelssohn 
argued that the same religion is not necessarily good for all, and we 
should add not necessarily true for all, just as the same form of govern- 
ment may not equally fit all nationalities. Variety not unity, many 
truths not one truth, this may not be the ultimate conclusion (for 
not even the pragmatist can deny the conceivability of an absolute 
truth), but it is a most fruitful working hypothesis for tlie Science of 
Comparative Religion. There are, on this hypothesis, varying forms 
of truth equally genuine and valid within their limits, and none signifi- 
cantly true without its limits. The value of a fabric is not its 
ideal qualities, but its adaptibility to clotlio the naked in the climate 
where it is used as a vestment. The admission of this principle carries 
us far beyond mere toleration of other people’s beliefs. It gives 
for the first time a clue to the understanding of religions, and to their 
classification not as higher and lower in accordance with conventional 
judgements, but as successful or unsuccessful in producing •certain 
useful results, from the point of view of those who have sought those 
results. Point of view is as significant as the thing seen. By this 
means w^e may arrive at generalizations and laws far more accurate 
than the a priori assumptions of a Law of sequential development. 
Such a Law of development no doubt underlies the varieties of human 
culture and religion. But we must discover laws before we can look 
for Law. 


5 

THE GENETIC STUDY OF RELIGION 

By J. mark BALDWIN. (Abstract) 

The object of the paper, of which a summary is given in this abstract, 
^was to sho\f that the tw^o great methods of studying religion, both 
genetic, yield ‘ concurrent ’ or parallel results. These two methods 
are called respectively the Psycho-genetic — the study of the develop- 
ment of religious experience in the individual — ^and the Anthropo- 
genetic — the study of the racial or historical evolution of rehgion. 
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I. It is shown in the paper, that recent work in genetic psychology, 
extended to the psycho-genetic study of religion, has established 
a view of the development of the sense of Sdf, which brings individual 
and racial religious development into essential unity or ‘ concurrence ’ 
on the following points : — 

1. First, the ideal adfor person, the Deity, develops, both in individual 
and in racial experience, from cruder to more refined forms, with the 
development of personal self-consciousness. The ideal, developing 
pari passu with the actual self, can never be a fixed and final object 
of thought. There is a progressive refinement both of the objective 
idea, the divine object, and of its spiritual meaning to the worshipper, 
as being in some sense a self or person. 

2. Second, the social character of all religious experience is estab- 
lished, through the movement by which the personal self develops. 
This confirms, or ‘ concurs ’ with, the anthropologist’s finding to the 
effect that religious institutions also fulfil an essential social function 
and role. The divine self of the religious life while ‘ ejected ’ as 
a separate Person, is also, from the .social point of view, the immanent 
spiritual ideal of the group or nation. The tribal spirit is the tribe’s 
or(icle and deity — conceived in terms of an ideal ‘ socius ’ or personal 
Self. ‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians ’ is not only a formula of 
spiritual experience — it is also a proclamation of national solidarity. 
The id^al self, that hovers over the individual and impregnates his 
personal spiritual life, also stands for the racial ideal of personality 
in respect to its more social spiritual interests. 

3. Third, the religious object, the Deity, must always be personal. 
Nothing can be worshipped but a Sdf. This represents the culmina- 
tion, in individual experience, of the processes of give and take between 
society and the individual, by which the thought of ideal personality 
is developed. The ideal remains personal to the last. So with the 
eorresponding racial movement. The ideal and end of social, no less 
than of individual development, is the Great and Perfect Spirit. 
However low the development on one hand — the deity being a fetish, 
an image, a mere lifeless thing ; or however high, on the other hand — 
the divino being defined in logical and ethical terms ; everywhere the 
nucleus of meaning which gives the differentia of religious as con- 
trasted with other types of experience is that of personality. Some 
personal or spiritual value, however low and crude its type, is always 
found in the object that arouses and satisfies the religious impuj^. 

II. Certain corollaries follow. • 

(a) It appears that the actual religious object — ^that which is set 
up for worship — always has a symbolic meaning. It stands for 
a personal and social ideal, which arises in the normal movement<^cil 
the development of self-consciousness. The symbolic personal meaning 
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is the essential thing ; the object merely localizes and symbolizes 
this meaning, which is one of animation, personification, ejection — in 
short, of personalization — in all its stages of gl^wth. God is what 
the worshipper intends, an ideal Person, not simply what the object 
worshipped actually is. 

(6) Religion thus conceived is an essential thing, the outcome of 
the profound personal and social movements by which p<;rsonality is 
generated. It could not be suppressed except by a mutilation of 
personality that would destroy the entire body of sentiments in which 
the higher life of feeling and will manifest themselves. It is also an 
important factor in the evolution of human culture, since in it the 
successive stages of evolution of the social self find concrete embodi- 
ment. 

Those conclusions, I conceive, the two genetic methods of investiga- 
tions alike establish. 


0 

THE PLACE OF THE, CHRISTIAN 
TRINITY AND THE BUDDHIST TRIRATNA 
AMONGST HOLY TRIADS 

By NATHAN SODERBLOM 

This paper is intended to show, (1) that the triads most frequently 
compared to the Christian Trinity, Father, Son, and Spirit, confuse the 
question of its origin and of its sense rather than elucidate them ; 
(2) that the only illustrative and perfect analogy furnished by the 
history of religion is the Buddhist triad of Buddha, Dhamma, and 
Sangha ; and (3) that these two Trinities belong to a very distinct 
group of non-polytheistic triads, necessarily connected with historical, 
i.e. founded religion, but clearly formulated only in these — the two 
most important religions of the world. 

Instances of triads or trinities of gods and of holy things’have often 
been collected and studied, especially in order to corroborate a» trini- 
tarian ^ or a Unitarian dogmatic view. If we, therefore, in our study 
of triads should chance upon any curious or immature forms, .qnob- 
served hitherto, it is in no wise in order to increase — I do not say 
complete — this collection, but in order to better understand the groups 
of triads mentioned above. Further, I do not claim to give any 

Macculloch, Comparative Theology, 1902, pp. 87 aq., finds that the triads 
are fulfilled in Christianity. 
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explanation which can hold good for all the uncdhnted masses of three- 
fold formulas, which abound in the history of religion and in folklore. 

That great scholar, the late Professor Usener, published a most 
interesting and valuable contribution to our knowledge of the origin 
and character of holy triads, in a course of three articles on Dreiheit in 
Rheiniachea Museum fiir PhUologie, 1903, which it is hoped will be 
republished as a separate volume with illustrations very soon. 
Prof. Usener there proposes a single solution for the whole problem : 
the number three was, and still is with some primitive peoples, the 
highest number in their reckoning. Thence enumerations of three 
objects are used as expressing a complete set, that is, as an expression 
of completeness. Any one who has given the least attention to the 
laws of rhythm in human movements and music, as well as in poetry, 
in ordinary talk and in rhetoric, must have been struck by the pre- 
j>onderant role played by the number three in every moment of human 
expression and human thought. ‘ All good things are three,’ says 
a Swedish and German proverb ; and the Greeks spoke of ‘ the three 
evils ’. Indeed, Usener’s cxiilanation of triads as originating in the 
savage conception of three as the final number, or, I would add, in 
the still-existing rhythmical spell of one, two, tlirce — suffices for a great 
number of cases, perhaps fbr the majority. Three is the ready form 
in which litanies and other formulas are fashioned. But also amongst 
these there are important distinctions to be drawn ; and, further, 
one key is never able to open all locks. * 

Three has, indeed, been to a large degree a simple reckoning form ; 
but there are also things that arc actually three ; as, e.g., father, mother, 
child ; or world, ‘ ovcrworld ’ (if I may use this expression), and 
underworld in world-wide cosmical schemes ; past, present, and future ; 
thought, word, and deed, i.e. the ‘ three doors’ — the Trividha~dvura of 
the Buddhist ; the idea is employed also in Brahmanic writings ; with 
the Jainas (the three Guptis) ; in the Avesta ; and is to be found in 
Plato, &c., &c. Immanuel Kant would have been much astonished 
to hear that the conception he took from Rousseau, of the three powers 
in the state, legislative, executive, and judicial, received its number 
from the fixed holiness of three. 

There have really been triads fashioned after' such schemes. 
Here I mention first the cosmical triad, in its two aspects of synchronous 
or successive divine rulers of the world. Of a tripartite universe allotted 
to tk]*ee divinities, the most important instances are Anu, Bel, Ea, and 
the Greek triad, Zeus, Poseidon, Hades (Pluton) — ^Kronos’s three lions. 
According to Kojiki, Izanagi divides the world among his three most 
brilliant children : the sun-goddess is to reign over the plains of heaven, 
the moon-god over the night, and Susanoo over the plains of the sea^- 
the lower regions belonging still to the mother, Izanami. The Nihongi 
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has a somewhat different division. A synchronous triad results from 
the Mithraistic cosmogony. The cosmical triad may also be exempli- 
fied in the history of Cosmos as Uranos, Kronos, ^eus ; or the current 
triad in Buddhism of the past, the present, and the future Buddha as 
represented by ^akyamuni, Avalokitesvara, and Maitreya, or the 
past Buddhas, the future Buddhas, the present Buddhas, according 
to the Buddhistic creed heard by J. F. Dickson, in 1874, in Anuradha- 
pura in Ceylon. 

In Christianity the well-known mediaeval schemes of the history 
of the world have been modelled on the Christian Triad, Father, 
Son, and Spirit. This idea might be supposed to have some founda- 
tion already in the New Testament, the Father being identified with 
Jahvoh, the Gk)d of the Old Testament, the Christ appearing in history 
when the time was fulfilled, and the Spirit’s era beginning when Christ 
had died. Such a conception, nevertheless, scarcely gives a correct 
rendering of the genuine idea of the Christian Trinity, where the 
first and the third entities depend on the second and receive from 
him a new meaning. ^ 

Amongst the different kinds of triads that the morphology of Com- 
parative ReUgion piust distinguish, in order to grasp their signifieations 
and connexions, I wish to mention further four characteristic ones, 
before arriving at the most essential type of holy triads. These four 
are ; the mythological triad, the hierarchic and intercesaional •triad, 
the enumerative triad, and, as a near relation to this, the purely 
reiterative triad of divinities. After these, we shall study the triad 
of historical or founded religion. 

Upon the mythological triad there is no need to insist. In the 
advanced state of religious development, when there exist numbers 
of personal deities, worshipped by the same body of men, and when 
the theoretical need is felt of mastering and uniting this manifold 
material, one set naturally comes to the surface, consisting of 
father, mother, and child. The best-known non-Christian divine 
family of that type is Osiris, Isis, and Horus. In the Avesta we do 
not actually find Ahura-Mazda, his daughter and wife Spenta Armaiti, 
and their son Caya Maretan united in a formula. But 4hc myth 
exists ; and ProfeMpr Bousset gives good reasons for recognizing an 
influence from that triad of Fathcr-Creator-Origin, Daughter-Emana- 
tion-Mother, and Son, when we find that the Manichaeans and others 
considered S.v$pwr<K as the third after irart/p and 
, The mythotogical triad also occupies a great place in the history 
of Christianity. ‘ Christian Europe has worshipped the Holy Family 
for many hundred years ’ (Crawley). The real Trinity of mediaeval 
and. Catholic worship consists of Father, Son, and Mother. The gem 
of the Spanish hall in the National Gallery shows us the Father in. 
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the air, the young Mother on earth, with her Ibvely Child ; while the 
dove between Father and Son symbolizes their connexion. The 
earthly ‘ vice-father ’ is a mere attendant in that company. In 
a vault of the northern transept of the church which belongs to my 
prebend — that of the Holy Trinity in Upsala — the Mother is sitting 
with Father and Son on either side, a regular feature in mediaeval 
church decoration. The Gnostics, known by Irenaeus, conceived the 
Trinity as composed of the ‘ first man ’, i.e. the Father, ‘ the second 
man,’ i.e. the Son, and the Mater viventium, who is the Holy Ghost. 
According to Origen, the Ophites had a trinity consisting of Father, 
Mother, and Son. 

Islam in general, and Muhammad in particular, may be taken as 
excellent examples of the confusion reigning in Eastern Christendom 
in popular belief with regard to the Holy Trinity. Of the three late 
passages in the Koran opposed to the trinitarian belief, two expressly 
mention the mother as the third person : ‘ The Messiah, the Son of 
Mary, is only a prophet . . . and his Mother was a confessor ; they 
both ate food ’ {Sura 5. 77) ; ‘ and when God shall say, “ O Jesus, 
son of Mary, hast thou said unto mankind : take me and my mother 

two Gods besides God V ” ’ (5. 116). Islamic commentaries took 
the same view. 

Usener has shown, by the way, that the triad, Jesus, Mary, Joseph, 
is alse often found in popular Christian art. At the end of one of his 
conferences in the Notre-Dame de Paris, Father HyacintVie, after 
having recalled the interpolated Johannine passage about the three 
that bear record in heaven, exclaimed : ‘ three are they, that bear 
witness on earth : the Father, the Mother, the Son.’ 

But the derivation of the characteristic Christian Trinity — Father, 
Son, and Spirit — from this mythological triad is a mistake. It has 
been alleged that the Spirit is most often feminine in the Aramaic 
language. That fact accounts for the well-known scene in the so- 
called gospel of the Hebrews, after the baptism, described by Jesus : 
‘ My mother, the Holy Ghost, took me by the hair and carried me 
to the great mountain Tabor.’ In the third century it was ordained 
in Syria to honour the deaconesses as the Holy Spirit. Aphraates, 
in the fourth century, speaks in a sermon about the unmarried as one 
who yet loves and honours God as his father and the Holy Ghost 
as his mother. The Syriac language, with its feminine rvcha, kas 
thus facilitated the natural tendency — the tendency of the religion 
of nature — to identify the Christian Trinity with the ‘mythical one. 
But it does not give us the origin of the third entity in the Christian 
triad. One cannot readily believe that the third person ought to 
have become the mother, and only became the Spirit through an 
accidental phenomenon in the Syriac language. There has been. 
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during the whole existence of the Church, a tendency to regard the 
third person as feminine, owing in part to a tradition derived from 
the Syriac and from gnostic conceptions, and in part to a subconscious 
or deliberate wish of pious people and of religious writers with a strong 
sense of the concrete, to express the mild, gracious, comforting, and 
consoling character of the Holy Spirit. Professor Usener quotes 
a German Volksbuch of the present time, where the Holy Ghost 
is called ‘ the mother of all spirits I have found a'striking analogy, 
without any historical connexion, in one of the strongest and most 
personal preachers I ever heard, the Norwegian missionary, Johannes 
Johnsson, who, in an tniifying article contributed to a Christmas publica- 
tion some years ago, tried to show from the Scripture and from 
Christian experience — without any trace of mythical tendency — that 
the Holy Ghost might be thought of as being female. 

More attention is claimed by the hierarchical and intercesaional 
triads. Prof. Heinrich Ziramern, twelve years ago called attention to 
the triad characteristic of Babylonian incantations : Father and Son, 
generally Ea w'ith Marduk, and a third intercessional divinity, the 
god of the fire — GibiJ or Nusku. The lofty ruler can be approached 
only through intermediaries. Human society has its counterpart in 
the divine society. Feelings of unhappin'ess, unrest, and guilt are 
inclined to seek for nearer and more merciful helpers than the miglity 
distributer of good and evil. • 

This universal fact of religious psychology is well known also from 
Christianity as w'ell as from Buddhism. In northern Buddhism the 
heavenly hierarchy is a most elaborate one. In Christianity Christ 
is plactnl between God’s w'rath and poor, sinful humanity. Here 
evangelical piety remains stationary, without widening the list of 
intercession. Roman Catholic piety moves more freely ; Christ him- 
self is the great king and judge. 1 heard a Lent preacher in Brussels, 
some twelve years ago, emphatically pity Judas before a crowded 
audience, because he never thought of appealing to Mary. Christ 
could not forgive the traitor and save him ; but a mother’s loving 
heart can forgive all things. She would have pitied him, and saved 
him. There is no reason why there should be only three persons — 
God, Christ, and Mary. Popular piety is not confined to these. It 
is related of St. Francis that he will pity w'hen no one else will ; *and 
tliere are legions of saints to intercede in their proper order before 
the holy Virgin. * 

It IS a striking fact that such an intercessional hierarchy has not 
been regularly made up of the triad, Father, Son, and Spirit. The 
Son intercedes with the Father ; the Holy Ghost has been, since the 
timp of Paul, the great intercessor in feelings of helplessness and 
the deep experiences of a praying mind. ‘ The Spirit helpeth our 
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infirmity.’ ‘ The paraklete abideth with you? But it can scarcely 
be said that the Holy Ghost has become an intercessor or a hierarchic 
link between Christ and the faithful. The Filioque clause — orig inatin g 
in Western Christianity as an outcome of the historical revelation — 
has not, as a rule, been used in that way. 

In the Pauline conception, and partly in the Acts, the Spirit is 
practically identified with the risen and living Lord. Popular devotion 
in other surroundings, less bound by the historical personality of 
Jesus, has recurred to conceptions other than the Spirit, when it 
has been seeking for intercessors between itself and Christ. 

The emanative triads constitute a near relative of the liierarchic 
type. The idea of emanation occurs, in a very crude and palpable 
form, among primitive peoples. The refinement of a higher intel- 
lectual culture is never able to alter its natural character. Taoism 
seems to recognize a kind of emanative triad, consisting of Lao Tzu, 
P'an Ku — the primordial man — and the Ruler of the Universe. Ac- 
cording to Prof. Giles, the idea of a Trinity was adopted from Buddhism. 
In MahaySnistic mysticism every historic Buddha may be viewed in 
a triple form of existence, as living on earth, as existing metaphysically 
in Nirvana, i.e. as a Dhyani Buddha, and, as a reflex of himself, 
a spiritual son is generate in the world of forms for the purpose of 
propagating the I'eligion established by him during his earthly career. 
Thus*. Sakyamuni’s Dhyani Buddha is called Amitabha, and his spiritual 
reflex Avalokitesvara.^ * 

The emanative triads of Greek Neoplatonic philosophy became of 
considerable importance in the history of Christianity as well as in 
that of Islam. 

Successive ideas of emanation served partly as arguments and 
expressions in the discussions and elaboration of dogma, and partly 
brought about a definite ide.a of the conception of the Church as being 
opposed to themselves. But a second fact is quite as evident : that 
those emanative triads cannot explain the origin of the triad. Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. 

The connexion of emanation with the mythological family is charac- 
teristic ^oth of Hellenistic systems and of so-called Gnosticism, and 
.shows that theia common essence is found in religions of nature, or 
healihenism. The Hellenistic, heathen Poimandres derives Povk-q from 
6/eds ( = w)C<), and makes her conceive by him Adyos. 

*T'he Prodicians stated, according to Clemens, that the one, to iv, 
not willing to be alone, causes the iviTtvom to emanate* from ^ ; by 
her it conceived 6 ayamjTos. The same conception is found among 
the Naassenes and the Ophites. Bardesanes finds the father and 
the mother symbolized by the sun and the moon. Likewise,. the 
’ E. J. Eitel, Three. Lectures on Buddhism, p. 1 10, 3rd ed., Hongkong, London, 1884. 
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Manichaeans ; also Jewish speculation, in the Sohar, enumerates 
amongst the Sophiroth, Father, Mother, and Son. 

We have already stated the strong tendency apparent in the history 
of Christianity to identify the Christian Trinity with that conception, 
in making the Holy Ghost a female emanation from the father, that 
becomes then mother of the son. But the history of the speculation 
starting from naturalistic groups, i. e. the historical origin of the 
Christian triad, prevailed. 

Islam owes also, probably, to a certain extent, to Greek philosophy, 
several speculations about Ali and the following divine manifestations. 
The Nosairis, who consider Ali as the only God, place him at the head 
of a trinity, consisting of him as the eternal creative ‘ Idea ’, of 
Muhammad as his ‘ Name ’ — ^the veil under which he reveals himself — 
and Salman, issued from Muhammad (and the earliest convert and 
one of the most revered ‘ Companions ’ of the prophet) as the ‘ Gate ’, 
the entrance accorded to the believers. Tliese conceptions were 
borrowed from the Ishmaelites.*^ 

The priority of the number three as originator of the formula i.s 
much more evident in two classes not yet studied by us : in the 
reiterative and in the enumerative triads. 

The reiterative triads consist simply in threefold representation 
of a divinity in image or in formula. To this class belong the Greek 
representations of three images of the same god together. Wsener 
thinks tllat all three-headed (or more-headed) divinities are a simpli- 
fication of three whole bodies (or more). Three-headed supernatural 
beings are found in India, Iran, Greece, amongst the Kelts, and 
amongst the Slaves. Popular and artistic imagination in Western 
Europe applied this reiterative triad to the Christian Trinity — as it 
seems in a certain harmony with western trinitarian formulas, where 
Father, Son, and Spirit are treated as three identical entities forming 
one, ter unus, as the Hermes: ‘Qualis Pater, talis Filius, talis et 
Spiritus Sanctus.’ But the Church, certainly obeying a correct instinct, 
never acknowledged such a representation, but eagerly combated it, 
although even to-day the Holy Trinity can be seen in France, Italy, 
and Spain as three identical bearded heads put together. ^ 

The enumerative triad gathers three divinities worshipped together ; 
they may be mighty divinities, sometimes the three mightiest divinities, 
oc three divinities taking a rank above all others. Later speculation 
goes further in taking them as three appearances of the same etertial 
being.* The most important species of this type is the Hindu Trimurti, 
brahma, Vishnu, Siva, later considered as the three revelations of 
Prajapati or of the impersonal Brahman. Or again, two of the 

^,R. Duasaud, Hiatoire et Religion dea Noaairis, Bibl. de i'l^cole des Hautes- 
j^tudes. Browne, Lit. History of Persia, i. 203. 
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names may form an appendix to the chief divinity, whether Vishnu 
or Siva. ‘ With most of the sects the triad is only a formula without 
any meaning. Brahma figures in it only to make up a number.’ ^ 
Agni, Vayu, Surya, form another and more orthodox triad, the three 
being emanations from the one eternal Being. 

The triad of the later Achaemenians, Ahura-Mazda, Mithra, and 
Anahita, has quite a different historical connexion, being not a reduc- 
tion of the embeerrds de richesse of polytheism, but, on the contrary, 
a later addition to a semi-monotheistical conception. 

I need not insist upon the frequency of such representations as 
Odin, Thor, Frey, &c. ; the most numerous collection is to be found 
in Usener’s brilliant treatise. Nor yet need I insist on the fact that the 
Christian Trinity is frequently considered, not only by popular devo- 
tion, but also in theology, as a set of divinities, gathered together, wor- 
shipped together, but where the number three has no necessity in itself. 

It may be an unchanging fact that they are three, but the litany 
can also be larger — Father, Son, Holy Ghost, the Holy Virgin, Arch- 
angels, Saints, &c., &c. In this context we naturally think of Roman 
Catholic popular custom and belief ; but analogous phenomena can 
be observed also in hymns used in Protestant churches, and in other 
undogmatical expressions* of living piety. An old Swedish woman 
was asked by her vicar, ‘ How many gods have w e ? ’ After a moment’s 
reflection, she answered, ‘ Seven.’ ‘ What seven ? ’ ‘ The God of 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob make three ; then. Father, ^6n, and 
Holy Ghost make six.’ ‘ But you told us of seven ; who is the seventh 
one, then ? ’ ‘ That’s the good old God.’ She had some knowledge 

of the Bible and of the Catechism, but she had also a living religion 
of her own. As far as theology is concerned, Dr. Moberly’s words, 
‘there is amongst Christians not a little popular thought which, 
meaning to be orthodox, is, in fact, more or less tritheistic,’ may be 
applied also to certain theological treatments of the Trinity. 

It is obvious, then, that in all these triads the number three is not 
essential, but more or less accidental. We have seen that the hier- 
archical and intercessional triad has, in its own psychological back- 
ground, ft tendency to augment the links of the chain which binds 
together earth and heaven : the same is true of emanations. And in 
these enumerative liturgical triads, w'hy not three, four, or more ? In 
the richest and most complicated mythology of the world — the Buddliist 
pahtheon in Tibet, China, and Japan — and in the monuments of the 
6andhS.ra art in India, we see deities, Bodhisattvas, und Buddhas 
represented in groups of threes, fives, and eights.- 

^ A. Barth, The Religions of India^ 3rd ed., p. 182. 

* A. Griinwedcl, Buddhist Art in India, Translated by A. C. Gibson ; revised 
and enlarged by J. Burgess. London, 1901. 
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These groups of tri&ds had an important part in tlic popular and 
theological interpretation of tlie Christian Trinity, but without teach- 
ing its real and original character. 

There yet remains a group of triads to wliich I would call special 
attention. One of its characteristics consists in the essential and 
necessary character of tlio number three. There is not here a frame 
into which the holy things are entered iani bien que. mcU. Nor can 
a fourth entity of a co-ordinate importance be added. These triads 
spring directly out of historicaly founded religion, although they have 
been clearly formulated and fixed only in Buddhism and Christianity. 

The three words, Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha, existed before in 
their general meaning of spiritual enlightenment (or perhaps only 
‘ awakening ’, according to Mr. Rhys Davids), of a doctrine or law for 
deliverance and salvation, and of a community or brotherhood, a new 
humanity, a congregation, a church.^ But in the Buddhist doctrine 
of the three ‘ jewels ’, ratna, or the three ‘ refuges ’, iarauay the perfect 
analogy to the Christian Trinity is apparent, thence throwing up more 
conspicuously the fundamental difference between the essentially 
mystical and supernatural religion, implying a creative synthesis, 
a keen trust in a divine order of things, which natural observation and 
calculation must deem incredible and paradoxical ; and on the other 
hand the rational religion of analytic psychology — ‘die einzige, eigentlich 
positivistische Religion, die uns die Geschichte zeigt’^ — the difference 
betweed^ creative and analytical revelation. 

I shall not touch upon all the most instructive points of difference 
between the two formulas, mentioning two alone : in the Buddliist 
formula the ‘ revelation ’ consists of admirable advice concerning the 
source of suffering and rebirth, and how to be quit of them ; while in 
the Christian triad the ‘ revelation ’ means (iod the Father. Again, 
in the Buddliist formula wc find a congregation, an assembly or order 
of monks — joined together by numbers of rules and regulations ; 
while the corresponding third entity in the Christian formula is 
a mystical power, experienced by the great men of God and, at several 
epochs, by groups of ordinary men and women, producing vehement 
moral, but also psychical and physiological results amongst those who 
felt in this overwhelming spirit the might of the risen Lord, a power, 
the difficulty of controlling which inspired many pages of St. Paul’s 
letters, a power, mysterious and superhuman in its origin and effect, 
even as the wund that blows. 

Bu^ if that difference be duly observed, the analogy could not be 

' According to early Buddhism, ^akyamuni himself was an Arhat. To Maha< 
yana it became an important question whether Buddha belonged to the Sangha 
or not. In early Buddhism ‘there is no god but the Dhamma ’ (Hardy). ^ 

* Nietzsche. 
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closer. We might further claim that the stress both formulas is laid 
upon the central figures, the Dhamma and the Christ — a fact which 
was, in both cases, the definite consequence of their preaching, since 
Buddha summoned to Dhamma and Christ summoned to Himself. 
The fact that Dhamma follows Buddha in the formula, as well as in 
history, does not imply any subordination. On the contrary. The 
Maha-parinibbana-sutta makes the Master, who lies sick unto death, 
say to Ananda : • ‘ The Tathagata thinks not that it is he who should 
lead the brotherhood, or that the order is dependent upon him.’ And 
later in the same document the Master addresses Ananda in these 
terms : ‘ It may be, Ananda, that in some of you the thought may 
arise, “ The word of the Master is ended, we have no teacher more ! ” 
But it is not thus, Ananda, that you should regard it. The doctrines 
and the rules of the order which I have set forth and laid down for you 
all, let them be your teacher after I am gone.’ In fact, Buddha is 
identified with the Doctrine, the Law. To see the Buddha and to' see 
the Law are frequently u.sed in Pali literature as meaning one and 
the same thing. One is tempted to compare w’ith it : ‘ Whosoever sees 
Me, sees the Father.’ And the analogy is right so far, inasmuch as the 
Father corresponds to the Dhamma in early Buddliism. As the Law 
is in the Master, so the Father is in the Son of Man. Buddha says : ‘ It 
is of no use to see only my body ; no, ho who sees the Doctrine, sees me, 
and he who sees me, sees the Doctrine.’ Only he who has understood 
the Doctrine sees what is Buddha’s real gift and value for'himself. 
‘ The Dhamma is,’ according to the Master, ‘ the first thing in the 
world.’ ^ Further speculation made of Dhamma the real body, the real 
content of a Buddha, and of the Buddhas. ‘ The Buddhas ought to 
bo looked upon as equivalent to the Dhamma ; the leaders, indeed, are 
the Dhamma embodied,’ says the Vajrachedika. In the MahaySnistic 
doctrine of the Trikaya — the three bodies of a Buddha — analysed by 
Prof. L. de la Vallee Poussin, the first and principal body of a Buddha 
is his spiritual enlightenment or his knowledge of the doctrine. The 
very term dhammakaya means ‘ the body of the Doctrine,’ the ‘ Doc- 
trine-body ’ of the Tathagatas. 

On one of the various types of the triraina that are to be found in 
Tibet, China, and Japan, we find in the midst, on the most prominent 
place, a written table, symbolizing the Dhamma, between two Bud d has 
or two Bodhisattvas. Haraprasad Sastri, in his treatise on Living 
Buddhism in Bengal, states that Dhamma is the principal of the three 
jewels. Both Dhamma and Sangha belong, after Prajna.)Paramfis, to 
the older personifications of Buddhist cult. In Bengali Dhamma is stilf 
worshipped as divine, with images and sacrifices, by the lower castes. 

‘ ‘^The nature of the Tath^ata is the Dhamma ... he is really Dhamma ' 
(Agga%%a-8vtta, Hardy). 
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In the most remarkable document that exists concerning 
6akyamuni’s life, the Maha-parinibbana-sutta, Subhadda, the last 
disciple converted by the Master himself, ‘ took his refuge in the Holy 
One, in the doctrine and in the order.’ 

The second book of the collection of early Buddhistic hymns, known 
as Sutta-Nipata, contains, in Ratanasutta, a poetical apotheosis of the 
three Ratanas, in the original form of the historical iSakyamuni, his 
doctrine of salvation, and his disciples. By these excellent jew^els 
any one may win salvation. ‘ The Buddha preached, for the good of 
all, his glorious law, which leads to Nirvana.’ Therefore these three 
must be worshipped. The rich Brahmans, the young Magha, and the 
other proselytes are there represented as using the fixed formula : ‘ We 
take refuge in the Tathagata Buddha, in the Dhamma, and in the 
Sangha of the Bhikkhus.’ The small treatise, Kuddaka Patha, begins 
with the formula of refuge. 

The dharma-cakra-pravartana — ‘ the setting in motion onwards of 
the wheel (sign of universal dominion) of the Law,’ i.e. of the truth 
of salvation^ — took place, properly speaking, through the sermon ^at 
Benares. The Lalitavistara makes a god bring the wheel and give it 
to Buddha in order that he may move it as his forerunners, the former 
Buddhas, had done. By this sermon or teaching, the five ascetics were 
won for the newly-discovered truth — that is to say, the Sangha, the 
order, was created, and the three jewels, the holy triad of Triratrfti, were 
realizeflt in the w'orld. This combination of the turning of the wheel 
and the triratna is frequently symbolized in sculptures in the North- 
West of India, in which the Gandhara artists surmount the original 
wheel (with the trident) with three other wheels, the whole surrounded 
by devout and adoring monks.^ 

Later, especially in Mahayilnistic books, speculation took hold of 
the holy triad and gave it a philosophical sense. A rich variety of 
other triads supplants the historical trinity. In the Amitayur-dhyilna ^ 
Sutra Buddha Amitayus — ‘ the reflex spirituality of Amitabha ’ has 
on his right hand the Bodhisattva of great strength (Malulsthama), 
and on his left side the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, the graciously 
looking Lord. In the religious art of Nepal, Tibet, Chinq,, &c., the 
figures of the genuine Ratnatraya, as represented by Dhamma, Buddha, 
and Sangha, are not very prevalent. But the worship of the three 
atatues of ‘ what are popularly, though not quite correctly, called the 
past, present, and future Buddhas,’® represented by Sakyamuni,* the • 
historic founder of ancient Buddhism, with Avalokitesvara (or Kwan- 
yin), the head of actual Buddhism, and Maitreya, the coming Buddha, 

^ Mr. Rhys Davids translates: ‘ the foundation of a kingdom of righteousness.’ 

* A. Foucher, Uart greco-botuldhique du Gandhara, i. pp. 428 sq., Paris, 14)05. 

" Eitel. 
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is popular. The three Buddhas or BodhisattVlw are as common in 
Buddhist art as their interpretation is vague and uncertain.^ 

The tlu*ee colossal images, perhaps over thirty feet high, in sitting 
posture, that adorn the background of Chinese Buddhist temples, 
often represent one of the triads just spoken of, i.e. Amit&bha, with 
AvalokiteSvara on his left, and Mahasth&mapr&pta on his right hand, 
or the historic Buddha surrounded by the reigning Bodhisattva and 
the future Buddha. But they may also represent the old Buddhist 
trinity. ‘ You will at once recognize the statue of l§a,kyamuni Buddha 
by the curled hair and the curious top-knot on his head. The second 
statue is conspicuous by its four arms, two of which are folded in 
prayer, whilst the third holds a rosary and the fourth a book : for 
this is the second person in the Trinity, called Dharma. The third 
constituent of the Trinity, called Samgha, is represented by a statue 
with two arms, of which the one rests on the knee, whilst the other 
holds a lotus flower.’ * 

But besides the metaphysical conception, the Triad is also wor- 
shipped by the MahSyana in its genuine sense. De Groot relates two 
forms of it in China ^ : — 

‘ 1. That which is everlasting, that is to say Buddha, whose image 
is erected or painted in thd Tabernacles ; the Dharma, in the form of 
writings or rolls ; the Sangha, consisting of monks wth their heads 
shaver., and clothed in rags. 

‘ 2. The second is of another form. It consists (a) of a mfUltitude 
of Buddhas who have reached supremo wisdom by perfect conduct ; 
(6) the Dliarma formed by the 84,000 dharma-pitakas that have been 
taught in the twelve schools or sects ; (c) the Sangha of beings who 
have reached the highest degree of wisdom or perfection, where the 
three vessels carry them.’ 

As early as in the dialogues of the Buddlia in the Pali-canon, we 
find adherence to Buddhism regularly expressed by the Triratna. 
When a man has been persuaded by the exposition of the Master, he 
says : ‘ I betake myself to the Bxalted One as my refuge (or guide), 
to his Doctrine, and to his Order.’ 

Even tp-day, all Buddhist neophytes, in making their vows, have 
to use the so-called formula of refuge : * 1 take my refuge in Buddha, 
1 take my refuge in Dhamma, I take my refuge in Sangha,’ that trinity 

’ «A. Lloyd, The Higher Bvddhiam in the Light of the Nieene Creed, p. 6, Tokyo, 
1893, quotes from an esoteric life of Niohiren a section of it entitled: * Thu Proof 
of the Trinity ’ (sam-mei-ittai) : ' That the One is Three is the open (or popular)* 
doctrine, that the Three are One is the sacred (esoteric) doctrine. If you ask 
for the Three, they are Amida, Kwannon, and Shaka ; if you ask for the One, it 
is Amida. Thus the Three are One, and One is Three.’ . 

* Eitel, p. 113. * Code du MahaySna era Chine, pp. 240 sq. 
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being the safe and j^aceful place in this existence of suffering and 
rebirth in which one can take refuge. And the threefold formula of 
refuge or protection, the twn-sarana, as it is called in Ceylon, is thought 
to destroy evil. 

The best-known rival of the Buddhist Bhikkhus in India, the Jaina 
order, also has some relation to the triratna. With it is connected 
a more abstract triad : ‘ right faith, right understanding, and right 
living*. The causes giving final deliverance are, hoTVever, four ; those 
three and, as the fourth, austerities (Uttarfidhyayana Siitra). But 
according to A. Weber, Indische Stvdien, xvi. 436, the Jainas should 
have a tetrad, which corresponds to the Buddhistic triratna, with the 
difference that the Sangha is divided into two parts, the earlier perfect 
ones and the actual monks, the siddhaa and the aadhua. In fact a current 
Jain formula of conversion speaks about life ‘ in conformity with the 
Dharma, as received in the presence of the Samana, the blessed Maha- 
vlra ’ ; and the Siddhas of the past are distinguished from the actual 
monks. But such a four-headed formula does not seem to exist in the 
Jaina scriptures, at least so far as they are at present accessible. ^ 

It must not be overlooked that tliis triad of founded religion, this 
monotheistic triad in its difference from polytheistic triads, may Jbe 
studied also in other great foundations of religions : in the Zarathush- 
trian religion, in Mosaism and Judaism, in Manichaoism, and in Islam. 
Prof. Usener, in his articles on Dreiheit, has no difficulty in <)uoting 
triads in Iran. The later Achaemenians unite Aliura-Mazda, Anahita, 
and Mithra. Aliura-Mazda, Mithra, and Verethraghna are found 
together at Antiochos of Commagone. But he does not expect to find 
triads in the realm of Zaratliushtrian revelation, the Avestan religion 
being nearer to religious monotheism than any of the old religions 
except Mosaism. Usener writes : ‘ Amongst the Iranians one must 
not expect to find trinities in the Avesta.’ Nevertheless Professor 
Albrecht Weber, in an article in Deutsche Rundschau of 1899, referred 
to by Usener, attempted to derive from the Avesta a non-polytheistic 
triad. Weber’s article corroborates my view as to the historical 
difference between polytheistic and non-polytheistic triads. Amongst 
the latter he counts the Christian Trinity and the Buddhist^ Triratna. 
For him the most important question concerning the influence of the 
Avestan religion on the Biblical religions is ‘ the possible connexion 
between the Avestan triad, God, the Doctrine, tlie Souls of the pious 
believers (the Fravashis) — ^as it appears in the unifying of the three 
^most holy prayers of the Avesta, Yatha ahu vairyo, Ashem vohu 
and Ye^6 hfitam — and the Christian Trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost ; and the Buddhist triad, Buddha, the Law, and the 
Congregation, must also be taken into account.’ 

Now, in fact, such a trinity scarcely appears in the Avesta, and its 

D d 2 
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explanation as meaning Grod, the Law, the SotAs of the holy, is an 
accurate and line appreciation of the origin and sense of what I am 
calling the historical or religious triad, rather than a genuine rendering 
of Avestan teaching and formulas. 

Instead of that, we have to turn to the most valuable document, 
known as Fravarane, in which the Zarathushtrian professes his religion, 
from the days of earlier — I do not say earliest or Gathic — ^Avestan litera- 
ture down to our own times. In its shorter and original form it 
contains four articles : Fravarane, Mazda-yasno, Zarathuahtriah 
VidaJivo, Ahnra-tkaeaho ; ‘ I declare myself a Mazda-worshipper, a 

Zarathushtrian, an anti-devil (enemy of the devils), a follower (or 
proclaimer) of Ahura’s law.’ I shall not enter here into a discussion 
about the meaning of tkaeaho, as to whether it signifies in the first 
place a teacher of the law or a follower of the law. Practically it does 
not affect the question, and anyhow the two, follower and proclaimer, 
are indissolubly united in the Avestan conception. Mazda andAhura 
being two names of the Highest, the first and fourth articles of that 
creed may be reduced to one. Thus the Fravarane proclaims (1) the 
worship (liturgical) of Ahura-Mazda, (2) the fellowship of his prophet 
Zarathushtra, (3) the new, peculiar character of life; and membership 
of that worship and that fellowship cannot be more strikingly and 
precisely condensed than in this word ‘ anti-devil ’, the characteristic 
of Avestan religion being the strenuous fight for purity against the 
devils. Its law is vidaevo-datem, Vendldad, a ‘ law against the devils 
This devil-fighting law being implied in the latter portion of Ahura- 
tkaesho, which is the fourth word of the Fravarane, the obedience to 
Ahura may be considered as a further explanation of the Vidaevo. 
Anyhow, the three points of the non-polytheistic triad, the Revealer, 
his revelation (God), and the new life of his followers, are strongly 
evidenced by the Fravarane, although they have not resulted in a 
three-headed formula. 

In the Complicated theosophic system of the second great teacher 
‘ sent to the country of Iran Mani, the highest tetrad must have had 
a predominating place, since the Christian formula of abjuration con- 
tains Tor, rtTpairpotronrov Ilarcpa rov Meyedovs. It may be followed 
through the Gnostic sects back to the Pythagorean rtrpatervt. But 
it seems to have been borrowed by Mani from Zervanite Mazdeism, 
which possessed, according to Syrian sources, four principles.^ These 
fouf — God the Father, the King of the paradise of light (in Zervanism, 
Zervan, the Eternal Time), Light (sun and moon), Poirer (the five 
angels). Wisdom — are interpreted in a way that vaguely recalls the 
fundamental triad of revealed religion ; since the fourth principle 


* F. Cumont, JiecAercAea aur le ManicMisme, i. 8, Bruxelles, 1908. 
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means ‘ the holy reli^on that is to say, all Manichaeans, the church 
in its five degrees. 

In the Old Testament no such formulated creed or confession is to 
be found. We recognize in the religion of Israel strong tendencies to 
make of Moses’ own personality the centre of religion and revelation, 
in a way, aiming at the place later vindicated by, and given to, Jesus 
of Nazareth in Christianity. Several reasons can be alleged for the 
fact that the person of Moses did not become the hiediator between 
Jahveh and his people, in a more personal, and hence more absolute and 
universal sense. One of these reasons is the glorious line of creative 
religious genius, speaking in the name of Jahveh, and known as the 
prophets of Israel — although Moses is always on a plane above them, 
not only as the initiator of a religious movement, which they afterwards 
carried on and developed and modified, according to their individual 
gifts and historical outlook, but also as a man of God of an essentially 
higher religious quality than themselves. In no book of the Old 
Testament does Moses’ position as mediator come out so clearly as 
in Deuteronomy. In no one is the reader the whole time so obsessed 
by the triad, never fixed in a formula, but ever apparent, of Jahveh, 
Moses the revealer, and Jahveh’s chosen people. ^ 

The further development of Israel’s religion into Judaism made 
a double cliange in that system. In the first place the person of Moses 
fell shqjrt of the Torah, which had come to be considered as a summary 
of written law and lore. He was the law-giver, personally secondary 
in importance to the impersonal divine gift can’ied by him. At the 
time of Christ the Torali was the sum and centre of religion, at least 
in Pharisaic circles, and there it occupied the same place as Christ in 
early Christian communities.^ If we might speak of a ‘ second article ’ 
in the creed of Judaism, it should contain the Torah rather than Moses, 
or the Torah with Moses. The second modification was brought on by 
a series of dramatic events experienced by and reacting upon that 
intimate connexion between personal mysticism and piety and the 
living history, which is the eternal and unique glory Snd strength of 
Mosaism. The eschatological view predominates, God’s realized roign 
belongs to the future. The ‘ third article ’ means hope for, the fulfil- 
ment. 

The Jewish religion has never been officially condensed into a creed. 
But in Jewish literature there are many attempts to give a short and 
comgjete idea of its essence, some of which are collected togethel: in 
.the Jeioish Bncydo'paedia, s.v. ‘Articles of Faith ’. The ten command- 
ments or the great commandment and the golden rule were often 
proclaimed by the rabbis as the essence of Jewish piety. Philo’s five 
• 

' Cf. Bugge, Das Oesetz und Chriatvs im Evangeltum, Christiania, 1903. 
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articles in De Mundi Opifxio, Ixi, though they *olaim to embrace the 
chief tenets of Mosaism — (1) God is and rules, (2) God is one, (3) the 
world was created, (4) creation is one, (6) God’s providence rules creation 
— do not indicate the characteristics of founded or revealed religion. 

More instructive is the passage in Mishna {8anh., xi. 1) which excludes 
from the world to come the Epicureans and those that deny belief in 
resurrection or in the divine origin of the Torah. Here it is expressly 
stated that belief In the Torah, the holy law, as revelation, and in the 
eschatology, constitutes two of the three most essential points of 
Jewish faith. 

The three chief tenets, God-creation, revelation in the law, and 
eschatology with retribution and Messianic expectation, appear 
clearly from the order in which the great Saadia (f 942 in Sura) 
treated the doctrines of Judaism : (1) the world is created, (2) God is 
one and incorporeal, (3) belief in revelation (including the divine 
origin of tradition), (4) man is called to righteousness and endowed 
with all necessary qualities of mind and soul to avoid sin, (5) belief 
in^ reward and punishment, (6) the soul is created pure, and after 
death it leaves the body, (7) belief in resurrection, (8) Messianic expec- 
tation, retribution, and final judgement. 

The triad of founded relligion comes out still more clearly in the 
four fundamental articles stated by the African rabbi Hananel ben 
Hushiei about 1000 a. d. — ( 1) belief in God, (2) belief in proplmcy, (3) 
belief in a future state, (4) belief in the advent of the Messiah — ^because 
the close connexion of the two last articles shows that they constitute 
rather two parts of one and the same article of faith. 

The best known and the most commonly accepted statement of 
Jewish faith is due to Maimonides in his ‘ thirteen articles ’. They 
are not twelve, as the points in the Apostolicum, and their contents 
too are different, especially in what concerns revelation. Articles 2 
and 3, stating the oneness of God, are directed against the Christian 
Trinity.^ But the general run of thought reveals a real correspondence. 
After versific^ion, probably by one of Maimonides’ pupils, the 
thirteen articles — Jigdal Elohim, &c. — ^liave found a place amongst the 
morning prayers in the common Jewish prayer-book. They describe 
God as : (1) living and eternal, (2) one, (3) above all representation, 
(4) the origin of all, himself without origin, (6) showing in the creation 
his greatness and kingdom. Articles 6-9 speak about the revelation 
thrdugh the men of €lod, amongst whom Moses had a unique djgnity 
as the one that had seen God and that was trusted with the Torah, the , 
eternal Truth. Articles 10-13 confess the faith in God’s knowledge 

’ The points 7 and 8 seem to be directed against Islam (Moses is God’s nabi, 
he and no one else) according to a private communication from Prof. O. Kle'in, 
the learned rabbi of Stockholm. 
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of all human actions^^in just retribution, in the coming of the Messiah 
and in resurrection. 

If there could be any doubt about the triad inherent in that so- 
called Jewish creed, the Spanish rabbi Joseph Albo (t 1444 a.d.) has 
reduced the thirteen articles to three fundamental principles : — 

1, The existeiice of Qod : comprehension of God^s unity, His incor- 
poreality, His eternity, and of the fact of His being the object of man’s 
worship. 

2, The revelation : comprehension of prophecy, of Moses as supreme 
authority, of the divine origin and immutability of the Law. 

3, The retribution : comprehension of the divine judgement and of 
resurrection. 

The historical aspect of Islam and its religious structure seems to 
indicate, as clearly as could be wished, the triad, Allah, Muhammad, 
Muslimin. But it does not appear in the creed or Kalimah, which 
states only the two first leading principles : ‘ There is no deity but 
Allah, and Muhammad is the prophet of Allah,’ because in the genuine 
Islam neither the personal religious experiences of the faithful nor 
an independent religious organization can claim importance enough 
to be co-ordinated with the revealed God and His revealer. It 
must also be borne in mind that this Kalimah might be in Muhaitn- 
madanism relatively older than the triads in Buddhism a^d in 
Giristjanity. ^ 

In the division of religion into faith and practice, the Islamic creed 
must be placed on the side of practice rather than of faith, practice 
being by far the more important of the two. As A1 Ghazali stated it, 

‘ the law is daily bread for every believer, while the doctrine and dogma 
is only medicine for the spiritually sick.’ 

In the commonly accepted six articles of Iman (faith) the triad of 
historical or founded religion appears in a way which is characteristic 
of Islam, and which, in its general structure, comes nearer to Judaism 
than to Christianity. We put the following points in pairs : — 

(l)^The unity of God, (2) the angels ; ^ 

(3) The holy, inspired books, (4) the prophets ; 

(6) The day of judgement with the resurrection, (6) the ^decrees of 
Grod, predestination. (It was the vivid conception of God’s impending 
judgement that made Muhammad a prophet.) 

• It is no accident that, in marked resemblance to Jewish ideas, the 
bool^ should be named before the prophets. A holy book meai/t to , 
, Muhammad* the proof of true religion, as it already appears from 
Sura 96, generally accepted as rendering Muhammad’s first revelation. 

It is not impossible that Muhammad was led from the beginning by 
dehberate purpose to give to his people a written revelation. Also 
Jesus was to Muhammad a receiver of a copy of the divine, heavenly 
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book, of the Injil, the Gospel. In Sura 19, 31,*’Jesus says ; * Verily, 

1 am the servant of God. He hath given^ me' the book, and He hath 
made me a prophet.’ The genuine task of the prophet is to receive 
and communicate the revelation afforded from Grod’s holy 

book in heaven. Amongst the many prophets dogma accords a special 
place of honour to those trusted with a written revelation. In the 
development of Islamic religious thought, which, like Christian 
dogma, was strongly influenced by Greek conceptions, the passionate 
discussions and the careful formulation concerning the creation r 
or eternity of the Koran occupy a place analogous to the one taken 
by the person of Christ in the great proceedings that formulated 
Christian dogma.^ In an Islamic work, written in the seventeenth 
century, it is said that Ihn ‘ Son’, in the formula : ‘ In the name of 
the Father and the Son,’ means the Book of God. 

We have seen that the triad, (1) Revcaler (either man or book, per- 
sonality or bestower of a doctrine or a law), (2) Revelation (a super- 
natural reality or an indication to escape and to salvation), (3) its 
result (a new life, a congregation, a great and decisive future), is in- 
helent in founded or revealed religions, implicitly identifiable in their 
faith and creeds, or expressly fixed in current formulas as in Buddhism 
anti Christianity. ‘ 

My liiglily esteemed friend, the Dean of Lund, Professor Pehr 
Eklun(V expands the application of this triad to every real religion. 

‘ In all religions,’ he says, ‘ there is (1) the conception of a Gorf, or at 
least of something above us and our world ; (2) the conception of a 
reality, meeting us in this Avorld of ours, a reality in which the Divine 
with its power of salvation is to be found in some way, as an object of 
nature, as a human being or otherwise ; (3) the conception of a Divinely 
influenced and therefore holy manner of behaviour, in contrast with the 
every day worldly life.’ 

It seems to me, that M.Eklund has put forward in an admirable way 
the general religious groundwork of the Christian Trinity. He could 
apply that triad even to a primitive ‘religious’ state, where the ‘three 
articles ’ would be (1) the mysterious power of life, movement, skill, for 
which the late L. Marillier and others have adopted the Melanesian 
word rmna ; (2) fetishes ; (3) keeping of the tabus. But from an 
historical point of view, that triad is in a peculiar way characteristic 
of the founded, non-polytheistic religions. , 

Hchce, I do not wish to say that the Christian Trinity has been 

* Goldziher, in Revue de VHistoire des Religions^ xlviii, 265, in opposition to the 
view held by McDonald and others, states that the Koran was not identified with 
the Logos, as Christ was identified with the Logos. It is not very flattering either 
to evangelical or catholic missions when natives in India distinguish them as * the 
religion of the book ^ and " the rehgion of the mother ’• 
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formed owing to a Buddhistic influence. It is due, on the contrary, to 
a general law, which in the case of the Christian communities found 
the material ready and prepared. With the two first entities. Father 
and Son, this is self-evident. In the case of the third, the Spirit, a 
group of unsolved problems attach themselves to its appearance in 
the New Testament, namely, concerning the Paraklete of the fourth 
gospel. But there should be no hesitation as to the intrinsically 
necessary addition, out of Christian experience, of -the Spirit to the 
•other two. In the Old Testament God’s Spirit is the source of life and 
of spiritual power. The prophet is the man of the Spirit, and the chief 
process of inspiration is called, ‘ the Spirit of God came upon him.’ It 
must not be forgotten that the expression ‘ Tliy Holy Ghost ’ had 
already been moulded in Greek by the Septuagint (Psalm li. 11). And 
the Acts show the important part played by Joel ii. 28 in the interpre- 
tation given by the Christian circles of their own experiences. In later 
uncanonical literature in Palestine the notion of the Holy Spirit was 
unusual, but not unknown. ‘ Holy ’ means, as Dalman points out, 
simply God’s Spirit. In the formula, Father, Son, and Spirit, Christi- 
anity expressed itself out of its own resources, obeying the necessity of 
revealed religion. 

In both the great religions the tripartite formula has given rise lo 
speculations which belong to the most earnest and magnificent endea- 
vours of human thought. • 

In ffhddhism any further philosophical interpretation and any 
further metaphysical development seemed to be excluded by the very 
distinct and precise metaphysics, implied in the Hhamma itself, as 
stating the momentaneousne.S8 of everything and denying any soul. 
But the Mahayanistic movement produced a profound modification 
of early Buddhism, which brought with it also other lines of thought. 
Thus Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha acquired a quite now and 
different meaning, belonging to general philosophical inquiry, not to 
the fact of a community founded by the Buddha through the moans 
of salvation which he had himself experienced. ' 

Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha meant to MahUySna mind, matter, 
and their union ; or the original intelligence with its reflex and with its 
practical application. Different schools of thought found in the 
same formula the expression of their different opinions. The athbistic 
systems placed first of the three, Dhamma, matter or the unconditioned 
eternal entity, an abstract principle combining in itself the spiritual and 
material principles of the universe, emanating from itself Buddha, 
the creative energy, and with Buddha producing Sangha, i.e. the sum 
of all actual existence.^ 

^ I find in a modem Christian apologetic writer the Trinity of Science given as 
ether, matter, energy. 
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From China, de Groot relates, besides the ^presentations of the 
three jewels in their historical forms, a spiritual conception of the 
Ratna Buddha as signifying the principle of wisdom inhermit in every 
man ; the purity of this principle being the Batna Dharma, and its 
application as giving an indulgent and peaceable character being the 
Ratna Sangha. Thus nature has placed Triratna in every man. 

Prof, de la Vall4e Poussin has not found the metaphysical ratna- 
tr&ya in any Mah9,yS.nistic books. The ‘ three bodies ’ form a different 
triad. It has resulted in an ontological and cosmical doctrine of (1) 
the undefined intellect or reality ; and of its individualization as (2) 
Buddhas or Bodhisattvas, and (3) common people. 

In Christianity, on the contrary, the invitation to speculative thought 
lay in the very character of the triad ; that is to say, in the essentially 
mystical and supernatural tenet of the conceptions and experiences 
underlying the names Father and Spirit, as well as in the extraordinary 
religious position claimed by the Christ for His own person, and pro- 
claimed in several ways by the New Testament writers, especially in 
the witness of the working of the risen Lord. These speculations 
were carried out with philosophical resources, foreign to biblical 
thought and to founded religion. 

In later times a new speculation has applied to Trinitarian theism 
pliilosophical conceptions which are in some degree nearer akin to the 
Christian religion ; starting from Lessing, and continued by Schelling 
and Hegel and the numerous thinkers who have availed themselves 
in some way of his system. Hence Professor Robert Flint was right 
in saying, in 1887, that the thought of a triple character in the Godhead 
has never, since the doctrinal discussions of Nicaea, been so eagerly 
examined as in the nineteenth century. 

But neither the study and appreciation of those metaphysical 
speculations nor the captivating spectacle of the church of antiquity 
struggling in a foreign and heavy armour for monotheism, and for the 
belief in the living personal divinity of revelation, as well as for its 
threefold formula, constitutes the purpose of the present paper. Here 
I have only endeavoured to show what the history of religion teaches 
us concei^ning the affinities and the distinct character of the non- 
speculative triad. Father, Son, Spirit.* 

* Of. my treatise, Treenighet. Upsala, 1003. 
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MYTHOLOGISCHE STUDIEN AUS DER 
NEUEREN ZEIT 
Von bichard M. MEYER. (GbkCrzt) 

Die ‘ mythologische Epoche ’ ist selbst ein Mythos. Die mytho- 
logische Produktion dauert noch immer fort. 

Die Mythologie bewirkt durch eine von keiner Verstandes-Kon- 
trolle beschrankte Hingabe an machtige Eindriicke. 

Die folgenden sind die Haupttypen modemer Mythologie : das 
Kind kennt Verstandeskontrolle noch nicht, der Fanatiker nicht mehr, 
der Phantast wirft sie von sich. 

Allerdings diese neuere Mythologie ist zum Teil mitbodingt durch 
die friihero. Aber zwischen primarer und secundarer Mythologie 
besteht kein principieller Unterschied. Auch innerhalb der alten 
Mythologie ist die Einwirkung friiherer Mythen auf spatere nach- 
zuweisen. Besonders deutlich ist dies Ineinanderwirken primarer 
mythenbildender Ursachen mit der Nachahmung in der Mythologie 
der Kinderstube (Analogie der Kindersprache). 

Die psychologischen Ursachen der Mythenbildung liegen teils in 
der Sache, teils in der Form. In der Sache : die unbedingte Hiagabe 
an dei^Eindruck bringt die ‘ Ubertreibung ’ hervor : massloser Aus- 
druck der Freude, Begeisterung, Trauer. Mythen von der Unver- 
wundbarkeit der Heiligen : russische Sektierer. In der Form ; wort- 
liche Auslegung von autoritaren Stellen ; der Kapuziner in der Kin- 
derwiege, die Skopzen. 

Diese mythenbildenden Ursachen bilden ausser den Mythen auch 
Riten. (Robertson Smith und das Verhaltnis zwischen Kult und 
Mythus ; U cuUe de la Raison.) Zumeist entstehen Mythus und Ritus 
gleichzeitig aus der hingebenden Stimmung, die wir, wenn sie religios 
gefarbt ist, Andacht nennen. Sie steigert sich zur Vision, aus der 
bei mangelndor Kontrolle der Mythus erwachsen kann (Feldmarschall 
V. Steinmetz), oder zur Verziickung, die als Kulthandlung normalisicrt 
wird ; daher kommt die notwendige Ubereinstimmung so vizier Riten 
iiber die ganze Welt (das Drehen : wilde Volker, Dorwische, Skopzen — 
Heilsarmee). 

* Ein Beispiel einer solchen Entwickelung aus der Andachtsstimmung 
zur ‘ Religion ’ ist der Poschlianismus (Mormonenthum). 

. So cntstelfennochtaglich Mythologien. Gerade die Nachahmung ist 
ein wichtiger mythenbildender Faktor, dessen Bedeutung noch nicht 
geniigend gewiirdigt ist. Die Heiligen : Versenkung in eine gegebene 
Personlichkeit (Nachfolge Christi, Franziskus). Die Conversion : Ver- 
senkung in eine gegebene Anschauung (Paulus — Ratisbonne). Die 
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Wunderheilungen : wechselseitige Einwirkung* indem der Heilende 
sich in den Kranken einfuhlt und dieser sich in den Arzt (Mrs. Eddy, 
der Prophet Dowie). Aussere Nachahmung ; innere Eindichtung : 
der Typus des falschen Messias. Ausdehnung der Nachahmung : 
Gottesgebahrerin ; Nacherleben der ganzen Passion (Chliisten). 

Stufen der sektiererischenMythologie (deutsche und judisch-pohiische 
Sektierer). 

Ein anderes Gebiet der modemen Mythenbildung- die wissenschaft- 
liche Mythologie (Swedenborg, Nietzsche). Grenzen des Irrtums. 

1. ModitationS'Mythen : Priestcr und Gott (R&makrishna). 2. 
Schopfungsmythen deutscher Gelehrter des xix. Jahrhunderts. 

Neben der psychologischen Notwendigkeit fortdauernder Mytho- 
logie ist also die logische zu betonen. 

8 

DAS VERHALTNIS VON 
RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE UND RELIGIONS- 
, PS.YCHOLOGIE 

Von a. TITIUS. (GekCbzt) 

DE»BegrifI der Religionspsychologie steht heute vielfach im ^order- 
grunde der Diskussion ; schon der Begrilf selbst ist nicht vollig 
eindeutig. Die Psychologen verstehen darunter nichts als eine Abtei- 
lung ihrer allgemeinen Psychologic, in der der psychologischen For- 
schung selbst unschatzbare Beitrage fiir das Studium der Phantasie- 
vorgange wie der Gerniitsbewegungen zugefiihrt werden. Dagegen 
ist den Religionsforschern die Religionspsychologie ein Glied in ihrer 
Forschung selbst, ein integrierender Teil der allgemeinen Religions- 
wissenschaft, etwa in der Mitte stehend zwischen der Religions- 
gescliichte und der Religionsphilosophie im engern Sinne, d. h. der 
Untersuchung des Wertes der religiosen Gedanken und Gefiihle. Dies 
doppelte Interesse, dem wir in der Religionspsychologie begegnen, 
das Interfsse der Psychologen von Fach wie der Historiker, ergibt 
sich direkt aus der Komplexitat der Aufgabe. Denn Religionspsycho- 
logie ist eben nichts als Psychologic der Religion, Anwendung ihrer 
allgemeinen Grundsatze und Methoden auf die Vorgange des religiosen 
Letfeng. Der Psycholog kann sich diese Arbeit nicht entgehen lessen, 
weil sie eine der interessantesten ist an die er sich mkchen kann 
umgekehrt auch der Historiker nicht anders arbeiten als mit psycho- 
logischen Methoden, wed er nur in dem Masse, als es ihm geUngt 
seinen Stoff zu durchdringen und psychologisch verstiindlich zu machcn, 
seine Aufgabe als gelost betrachten kann. Das nie zu erreichende 
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Ideal aller Religionsgeschichte wird es eben bleiben, die meist so unvcr* 
standlichen Brauche und Institutionen, die krausen und verwunder- 
lichen Gedanken^auf die die Forschung so oft trifft,zu deuten, gleichsam 
die ganzo Geschichte in Psychologic aufzuldsen. Das Zusammentreflfen 
des psychologischen Interesses mit dem historischen kann hier wie 
anderwarts nur dazu fiihren, dass gegenseitige Correktur eintritt, alte 
Vorurteile und veraltete Methoden beseitigt werden. 

Es ist hier nicht am Platze zu untersuchen, welche Riickwirkung 
die Beschaftigung der Psychologen mit der Religion auf die Berichti- 
gung ihrer Begriffe und Methoden haben muss, — an einigen Haupt- 
punkten wird das ohnehin deutlich werden, — sondern ich frage nur> 
welche Methoden die moderne Psychologic der religionsgcschichtlichen 
Forschung darbictet. Nun sagte ich bereits, dass die Religiona- 
psychologie in der allgemeinen Religionswissenschaft in der Mitte 
steht zwischen Religionsgeschichte und Religionspliilosophie. Hat es 
letztere mit der Geltung der Religion zu thun, mit ihrer Wahrheit 
im allgemoinsten Sinne, so steht mit ihr die Religionspsychologie im 
engsten Zusammenhange, sofern sie durch Analyse und Synthese die 
wesentlichen und eigenartigen Momente des reJigiosen Vorganges In 
ungetrubter Klarheit und ohne alle Bcimischung zu ermitteln sucht. 
Jeder philosophisch Gebildete aber weiss, wie eng die Ermittlung von 
Wesen und Wahrheit einer Erscheinung zusammenzuhiingen p^egt, 
indem schon das erforderliche Abstraktionsverfahren, wodurch wir das 
Wesent^iche einer Erscheinung herausstellen, durch eine Vorstellung 
von ihrer innern Natiirlichkeit und Wahrheit geleitet wird. Man 
wird nun in dem, was die moderne Psychologic fiir die Analyse der 
Religion und ihres wesentlichen Gehaltes beizutragen vermag, zwei 
Hauptgesichtspunkte unterscheiden konnen. Einmal wird es darauf 
ankommen, das Wesentliche des religiosen Erlebnisses selbst, jenen 
eigenartigen Faktor der die Religion zur Religion macht, aufzudenken 
und die typischen Formen, die das religiose Leben annehmen kann, 
zu gruppieren und darzustellen. Andrerseits wird der Zusammenhang 
der religiosen Vorstellungen und ihres Geltungsanspruchs mit jenem 
eigenartigen Erleben zu untersuchen scin. Ergebcn sich diese boideii 
Aufgaben der Religionspsychologie in ihrem Verhiiltnis zur JBeligions- 
philosophie, so sind sie doch auch fiir die Religionsgeschichte von 
fundamentaler Bedeutung, sofern die Grundanscliauung, die" der 
Forscher vom Wesen der Religion und von dem Verhaltnis des intel- 
lektudlen Faktors in ihr zum Grunderlebnis selbst (oder zu tien 
verschiedenen Formen, in denen sich das religiose Erlebnis etwa schon 
urspriinglich differenziert) gewonnen hat, fiir die Auswahl die er aus 
der uniibersehbaren Fiille von Einzelbeobachtungen zu treffen hat, 
um das Typische wie das Charakteristische in das rechte Licht zu 
stellen, entscheidend sein wird. Damit lost sich ein Problem, das sich 
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bei dem Beligionshistoriker immer wieder eiAstellt. Auf der einen 
Seite ist es mit Becht verpont, in der religionsgeschichtlichen Arbeit 
absolute Urteile auszusprechen, von einer bestimmten Glaubensiiber- 
zeugung aus alle andern zu meistem ; andrerseits ist es unmpglich, 
wahrhaft fruchtbar, ja iiberhaupt nach wissenschaftlicher Methods 
religionsgeschichtlioh zu arbeiten, wenn es nicht erlaubt sein soli, 
Unterschiede im Werte und in der Hohenlage der einzelnen religiosen 
Erscheinungen zu statuieren. Durch die psychologische Analyse des 
Wesens der Religion und ihrer Hauptformen wird dieser Gegensatz, wenn 
auch nicht vollig aufgehoben, so doch gemildert, weil in ihr bereits der 
Versuch einer objektiven und vorurteilslosen Durchdringung des rein 
prinzipiellen, apriorischen Urteils mit dem Bestande der psychischen 
und geschichtlichen Thatsachen vorliogt, ein Versuch selbstverstand- 
lich, der stets emeuter Controlle an der Empirie zu unterwerfen ist, 
weil er immer nur einen approximativen, einen Naherungswert repra- 
sentiert. Ein prinzipielles Urteil kann nur in subjektiver Form 
gegeben werden ; trotzdem konnen wir bei wissenschaftlicher Arbeit 
auf prinzipielle Urteile nicht verzichten ; und ^die Religionspsycho- 
logie — darin besteht ihre Bedeutung — ist der methodische Versuch, 
eine vom bloss Subjektiven gereinigte prinzipielle Methode herzustellen, 
die uns ermoglicht aus religiosen Handlungen, Institutionen, Vorstel- 
lungfn das innere Leben, aus dem sie entstehen, verstandlich zu machen. 

Den bisher genannten Aufgaben dcr Religionspsychologie tritt eine 
weitere zur Seito, die sich unmittelbar aus ihrcm Verhal^nis zur 
Religionsgeschichte ergibt. Die Religion hat, wie alle Erzeugnisse 
des Geistes, ihre soziologische Seite als Sache einer bestimmten 
Gemeinschaft und ist eben damit. (wie aus anderen Grunden) eine 
historische Grosse. Ohne Zweifel ist es Aufgabe der Religionspsycho- 
logie, neben der aufquellenden Frische und Urspriinglichkeit der 
primaren religiosen Erlebnisse auch jene Oontinuitat der Religion als 
geschichtlicher Grosse zu beachten, welche aus ihrer Gemeinschaftsform 
und ihrer Fortpflanzung in der Gemeinschaft sich ergibt, und die 
psychologischen Massstabe und Gresetze dafiir festzustellen. Hier 
ergibt sich der Psychologie neben der Aufgabe, das Wesen der Religion 
und ihre^bleibenden Typen verstandlich zu machen, die weitere, die 
geschichtliche Entwicklung der Religionen, welche aus ihrer Ver- 
gleichung sich uns als unzweifelhafte Thatsache aufdrangt, verstand- 
lich zu machen. Es bedarf kaum der Hervorhebung, dass auch dieee 
wid jede psychologische Synthese ihre philosophische, d. h. prin|ipielle 
und axio.matische, Seite hat, wobei ein Auseinandergehen auch der 
wissenschaftlichen Urteile vorbehalten bleiben muss. Es ergibt sich 
das schon daraus, dass die Construktion der religiosen Entwicklung 
das Wesen des religiosen Grundverhaltnisses und die Bekanntschaft 
mit seinen Typen vorau^&etzt, alles, wie wir sahen, Erkenntnisse, die 
ohne prinzipielles Urteil nicht zu gewinnen sind. Am deutlichsten 
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aber tritt der prmzipi%lle Charakter der psychologischen Analyse der 
religiosen Entwicklung dort hervor, wo es sich um die Beurteilung 
der Anfange der Religion handelt, dort wo die historischen Instanzen 
entweder ganz versagen oder an sich melirdeutig sind. 

An drei Stellen kann mithin die fundamentale Bedeutung der 
psychologischen Methodo fur die verglcicliende Religionsgeschichte 
konstatiert werden : 

1. Hat sie die Eigenart des religiosen Erlebnisses sowie seiner 
Haupttypen in Gefiihlsbowegung, Willens- und Denkakten heraus- 
zuarbeiten und damit dem Geschichtsforscher eino (stets vorlaufige) 
Leitidee bei seiner Analyse der uniibersehbaren Ftille von Thatsachen 
zu bieten, die ilin unterstiitzt, die wdchtigen Thatsachen nicht zu 
iibersehen und richtig zu gruppieren. Stosst er aber auf Tliatsachen, 
die sich der leitenden Idee nicht fiigen wnllen, so ergeben sich von 
hier aus wichtige Winke fur eine Modifikation der psychologischen 
Theorie, womit eine bedeutsame Vertiefung der vorhandenen Er- 
kenntnis sich vollzieht. Hierin ist bereits entlialton, aber bei der 
besondern Wichtigkeit fiir sich hcrauszuheben : 

2. Das Verhaltnis der religiosen Grundthatsache, des primarfen 
religiosen Erlebnisses zu den religiosen Lehren, die mit dem Anspruch 
auf Geltung als Erkenntnis der objektiven'Wirklichkeit auftreten ; bs 
ist deutlich, dass die psychologische Theorie fiber die Bedeutung des 
intellektuollen Faktors, die ein Forscher befolgt, ffir seine gesamte 
Ausnutlung der Quellen und ffir den Aufbau der Religion, die er 
erforscht, von entscheidender Bedeutung sein wird ; auch hier ist 
natfirlich der Fall vorbehalten, dass gegenfiber dem vorhandenen 
sichern Material die Theorie versagt und einer Erganzung oder Be- 
richtigung bedarf. 

3. Hat die psychologische Theorie fiber den Ablauf und die Ent- 
wicklung der psychischen Phanomene Anwendung zu finden auf die 
Erkenntnis des natfirlichen Verlaufs der religiosen Bildungen, und hat 
in Synthose mit der positiven Kenntnis der religiosen Anschauungen 
und Lebensformen eine wahrhafto Vergleichung der verschiedenen 
Formen in ihren Entwicklungsstudien und damit schliesslich cine 
Eingliederung der einzelnen Religionen in den Gesamtverlauf der 
religiosen Entwicklung, ja letztlich der gesamten geistig-geschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung der Menschheit zu vollziehcn. 

JDie genannten drei Hauptgesichtspunkte, unter denen sich eine 
Anwendung der psychologischen Methode auf die Religionsgeschlbhto 
als erfjirderliph ergibt, lassen sich des Nahern erlautern und in ihrer 
ganzen Fruchtbarkeit vorffihren an drei bcdeutenden Werken der 
Religionspsychologie, auf die der Vortragende des Nahern eingeht, an 
James’ Varieties of Religiovs Experience, Maier’s Psychologic des 
emotionalen Denkens, und Wundt’s Psychotbgie des Myihus und der 
Religion, 
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ON SOME RECENT MOVEMENTS IN 
PHILOSOPHY CONSIDERED IN RELATION 
TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

By CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 

The mutual relations between the higher religions of the world and 
the philosophical tendencies and systems which arise among the 
nations professing those religions form an important part of their 
history. On the one hand the form of these systems and the direetion 
of these tendencies are always to some extent and sometimes largely 
determined by the character of the religions prevalent in the circles 
from which they spring ; on the other hand the doctrine and practice 
of the religions themselves are continually bein^ affected, directly or 
indirectly, by the criticism of philosophy. Moreover, there is perhaps 
no better test of a general philosopliical position than aii inquiry into 
i€s bearing on the problofns of religion. The reason for this is not 
far Ijp seek. In his religion a man expresses his view, or the view in 
which, he is prepared to acquiesce, of the ultimate reality and of his 
own relation thereto. An inconsistency between a philo'^ophical 
position and the facts of experience may therefore be expected to come 
to light most readily and convincingly when we consider religious 
experience, because in this sphere it will be most difficult alike for 
the philosopher and the ‘ plain man ’ to tolerate such an inconsistency. 
The philosopher cannot in his religion, w’hich is nothing if not the 
expression of his attitude to what is ultimately real, lay aside his 
speculations on that very subject with the same complacency or 
unconsciousness which he may show in passing (to recall a celebrated 
saying of Hume) from his study to his dinner, his game of backgammon, 
or the conversation of his friends. The ‘ plain man ’, on the other hand, 
cares little what philosophy, which seems to him something quite 
remote from the affairs of workaday life, may say about those affairs, 
in carrying on which he feels himself in no need of her guidance ; but, 
if either philosophy or religion are concerned with anything real and 
important at all, they must, he thinks, be concerned with the same 
sort of things. Hence, it is natural that philosophy should be regarded 
by the mass of men either as an apology or as a substitute for religion. 
If philosophy and religion disagree, one or the other, he thinks, must 
give way. This eonviction, although the consequences to wlpch 
it sometimes leads may be unfortunate abke from the point of view 
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of science and from* that of religion, yet has a truth at its heart. 
This truth is that which was stated above : that a philosophy is 
specially bound to justify itself to the religious consciousness, which 
may be described as the ordinary consciousness of the ultimate nature 
and significance of life and of the world. 

I propose to limit myself in this paper to dealing with certain 
philosophical movements of recent times, in the special form in which 
they have manifested themselves in the University otf Oxford, and often 
without reference to the influences from the world without, apart 
from which these movements would not have originated or developed 
themselves in this University. There can be few seats of learning 
in which so much attention is paid to philosophy by teachers and 
by students as in the University of Oxford ; but few also in which there 
is proportionately so small an output of philosophical literature. 
The very number of our students of philosophy, combined with the 
requirements of our characteristic tutorial system, has much to do 
with this phenomenon. But, the fact being so, it may be not un- 
interesting to some^members of this Congress, which Oxford so gladly 
welcomes this year, to know something of the state of philosophical 
opinion among us, concerning which probably few outside our own 
borders possess much information. * 

The philosophical controversy which above all others now ooaupies 
the forefront of our discussions, is that between Idealism and 
Realism. By Idealism in this connexion I mean any view which places 
the reality of what we commonly call external things in the apprehen- 
sion of them by a mind or consciousness, whether particular or universal, 
human or divine ; by Realism any view which ascribes to things, other 
than a knowing or perceiving mind or consciousness, a being independent 
of apprehension by such a knowing or perceiving mind or consciousness. 
For a number of years Idealism has been decidedly in the ascendant 
among us at Oxford. The special form in which it first acquired this 
ascendency was that given to it in the teaching of Thomas Hill Green 
of Balliol College, whose influence was, twenty to twenty-five years 
ago, the strongest in our philosophical school. This is not the place 
in which to enter upon an appreciation of the work of this rpn^kable 
man, much of which was, owing to his premature death, first put before 
the world only after he had ceased to live and could not amplify 
or explain what was left obscure or undeveloped in his writings.^ My 
paper^will be concerned rather with certain later forms of Ideallsmi 
,name^ Personal Idealism and Pragmatism, two allied but by no 
means identical types of opinion. But I shall, before dealing with 
these, call attention to certain features of Green’s speculation, which 
impressed themselves upon the teaching of this University and so 
became the point of departure for later developments. In doing this. 
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however, I would guard myself against being understood to suggest 
that the impression of which I speak did justice in aU respects to 
Green’s own thought, even as it can be gathered from a careful study 
of his published work. 

It was Green’s main contention that the British empirical school, 
to which, in spite of mutual divergences, the English thinkers most 
influential when he began to write — ^Mill, Spencer, Huxley — all alike 
belonged, and which believed itself to be carrying on the work of Locke 
and Hume, had in fact never learned Hume’s lesson. For, had they 
done so, they would never have believed that a sensationalist philosophy, 
which Hume had shown once for all to be destructive of the possibility 
of any science whatsoever, could render any support to the natural 
sciences, whose interests these thinkers had so much at heart. A 
mind which is no more than a succession of mutually independent 
sensations, a world in which only what is given in sensation can rank 
as fact, is not a mind which can know, a world which can be known, 
as the scientific man knows, as the world with which he deals is known. 
BejAtions, such as that of cause and effect, cannot be treated by natural 
science as something added by the mind to the facts ; they enter into 
thf constitution of the ‘ facts ’ ; yet they are undoubtedly, as Hume 
had shown, not given as sensations. Thus Green claimed for the 
mind<)hat it is more than a passive sensibility, that it involves principles 
of synthesis, whereby it constitutes out of sensations an experience, 
and eventually a science, of nature. 

But not only did Green thus assert that in the consciousness of 
nature, which in its full development becomes science of nature, 
there is implied a * spiritual principle ’ which cannot be explained 
•as a mere part of the nature of which it is conscious ; he went on to 
contend further that as ‘ relations ’ are the essence of nature, and 
they, in the language of Locke (which he accepted) are ’ the work 
of the mind ’, nature itself depends upon a * spiritual principle ’ such 
as we find involved in our knowledge of nature. And he used language 
which suggested that the existence of nature depended upon a mind 
to which it was related as the known to the knower, that its ease vraa 
not indeed, as Berkeley had held, percipi but certainly intelleffi, 

Ye^ Green made it plain that the mind to which nature was thus 
relat^ was not any individual mind or the sum of individual minds. 
You ,or I find nature there, before we, as individuals, come to know 
it. *But it is. Green holds, inexplicable except as the objec| of a 
* self-distinguishing consciousness ’, and so of an * etenufl conscious- 
ness ’ or divine mind, whereof individual minds are * vehicles ’, and 
wherein are eternally realized all the capacities gradually realized in 
time by human minds — a^ind which is eternally all that the human 
spirit is capable of beconung. 
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Now to turn fronf Green to the newer view^s of which I set out to 
speak. Pragmatism may be considered from one point of view as 
an extreme Idealism. That constitutive power which Green seems to 
ascribe to the eternal or divine mind is transferred to finite human 
minds, which are now said to make, rather than to know or recognize 
truth. It is not uninteresting to observe that in the historical deriva- 
tion of modern or subjective Idealism from the very different Idealism 
of antiquity, there was one stage in which language, originally used 
of Mind at its highest, was interpreted as an account of the psychology 
of a ‘personal ’ and ‘transcendent ’ God ; and another in which what was 
thus said of the divine mind was extended to the human. The history 
of the word Idea itself illustrates this process ; for it passed from its 
Platonic sense to its Lockean through a sense, which may conveniently 
be called Augustinian, in which it was used to denote the eternal 
designs in the mind of God, in accordance with which He created the 
things in the visible world. In its later psychological meaning, the 
word is simply extended from the psychology of God to the psychology 
of man. In like manner, with Pragmatism the creation of truth has 
ceased to be a prerogative of the divine, it has become an attrib\ite 
of the finite human mind. This has probably given much encourage- 
ment to the reaction from all Idealism uliich has taken place in this 
University and elsewhere, although this reaction is in its origin an 
independent, if complementary, movement of thought. For Wjlien the 
diffictRt conception of truth as dependent on the finite knowor, as 
* made ’ by him for his own purposes, is brought forward, the question 
naturally suggests itself whether even the older language which 
asserted the dependence of the object upon an eternal consciousness 
of it, is really tenable ; whether, on the other hand, the presupposition 
of knowledge as such is not the independence of its object. 

Pragmatism originally appeared at Oxford in alliance with another 
type of philosophical opinion, which may conveniently bo called by 
a name used for their joint w'ork by a number of essayists, one of 
whom was the most conspicuous of English pragmatists, the name of 
Personal Idealism. But the two tendencies called Pragmatism and 
Personal Idealism are not really at one. They are united in rejecting 
the conception of an absolute experience, inclusive of the experience 
of finite individuals, whether in the form of Green’s ‘ eternal con- 
sciousness ’ or in that of the ‘ Absolute ’ of Mr. Herbert Bradley, 
the most influential of Oxford philosophical thinkers since Green. , 
But they reject this conception on different grounds. The stress of 
Personal Idealism is laid on the ultimate and absolute independence 
and value of the finite person. God can bo conceived only as another 
^ite person, even if He be the creator of the rest. The phrases which 
speak of union with Him, life in Him, and so forth, can only bear a 

X e 2 
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metaphorical significance. The criticism which Shows all other forms 
of existence to be in their nature relative to one another and to a 
consciousness for which they may be objects, while confirmed else- 
where, is held to be inapplicable to conscious mind. The impenetra- 
bility of individual finite personality is thiis the keynote of Personal 
Idealism ; it claims to secure to religion the personality of God and of 
man, both of which Absolute Idealism had seemed to threaten ; and, 
in criticizing Green, it presses the undeniable obscurity of his state- 
ments with regard to the relation of the ‘eternal consciousness’ to its 
temporally conditioned ‘ vehicles ’ against the whole conception of a 
mind inclusive of other minds. The standpoint of Pragmatism is 
essentially different. For Pragmatism the ‘ static ’ or permanent 
personality of you or me is an interpretation of a number of successive 
self-affirmations, wliich has no more than a tentative and provisional 
value. The ‘ Absolute ’ is rejected not because the notion of a mind 
inclusive of other minds is in itself inadmissible ; the most celebrated 
champion of Pragmatism, Professor James, has no fear of speculations 
as to a common ‘ reservoir of consciousness ’ wliich may be ‘ tapped ’ 
by all dwellers on the same planet. The ‘ Absolute ’ is rejected by 
Pragmatism merely because it is absolute. There can be no Absolute 
in*a world where all experience is essentially in flux and incomplete. 

I t 4 )irn now to the inquiry how far the idealistic tendency, which we 
see so differently exhibited in Green and in the two schools of opinion 
which I have just described, which preserve the idealistic sidfe of his 
teaching while rejecting certain of its elements, is in harmony with 
religious experience. Within the limits prescribed to me, I can only 
very shortly indicate the difficulties which seem to encounter it 
when we pass into that sphere. 

The idealistic position that the very existence of what is appre- 
hended may he in the apprehension of it, appears in its most plausible 
form when we have in view sensible material objects : especially when 
we regard these not as parts of the world studied by the natural 
sciences, but rather as tilings entering into our practical daily life. 
Here nothing seems gained by supposing them to have any existence 
over and ^bove their being perceived, for any such further existence 
could neither itself be perceived nor make any difference to the p«roep- 
tions' which we have. As I have said, the Berkeleian idealism is less 
in harmony with the attitude of natural science toward material 
tliifigs than with that of ordinary unscientific experience ; and there 
is observable even in Berkeley himself a tendency to 4;ake a view 
of natural science as merely subsidiary to the purposes of practical 
daily life, not unlike that taken by the ‘ pragmatist ’ of to-day. But 
we may at any rate say that, although in the language which 
commonly use of the p^eption of material objects we certainly 
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seem to imply that the existence of what is perceived is independent 
of its perception by us, and, if we thought it were not so, we should 
more naturaUy speak of ‘ imagination ’ than of ‘ perception ’, yet 
we certainly attribute the predominant role in the commerce of per- 
ception to the perceiver and not to the thing perceived. The case is, 
however, very different when we pass from the perception of material 
objects by means of the senses to knowledge by one person of another, 
not of his external form merely, but of his mind and character. Here, 
as we have seen, the Personal Idealists — and in this they follow 
Berkeley — abandon the notion that the existence of the object appre- 
hended can lie in its being apprehended. No doubt there is possible 
a measure of knowledge of a person, in which the object is as indifferent 
to the observation of him by another pei-son as a table or a stone 
would be ; but we should readily allow that such knowledge as is 
possible under these circumstances w'ould fall very far short of what we 
should generally mean by knowing a person or being acquainted 
with him. That would certainly seem to imply a reciprocal know- 
ledge or acquaintance on the part of the person known. Here the 
know'er and the known are, so to speak, on a level. The being of the 
thing known cannot be thought of as exhausted in being known, for 
it must also know. But, when we pass ^rom the knowledge by one 
person of another to the knowledge of God, which we call religion, 
we lin^ that it is the instinct of the religious man — and that most 
obviously on the highest levels of religion — to ascribe the preponderant 
part in the intercourse involved in this kind of knowledge to the 
object of his knowledge, that is to God. He cannot suppose that he 
can know God without, still less against, the will of God ; he is sure 
that he is himself, from the beginning, wholly known to God, even 
though he himself knew it not ; when St. Paul speaks of others having 
knouTi God, he adds at once in correction ‘ or rather are known of Him 
Here we more naturally speak not of ‘ perception ’ or ‘ discovery ’ 
(as where the subject is the predominant partner); nor even of ‘ acquain- 
tance ’ (as where the subject and object stand on the same level), but 
of ‘ revelation ’ ; it is God, who is known, that in this knowledge 
reveals Himself; He it is that is active throughout; the activity which 
we attribute to ourselves in the matter we recognize as due to the opera- 
tion or grace of God Himself. To this form of experience the idealistic 
a!ttitude which takes the object, at least primarily, for no more^than 
an ol^ject, for something in respect to which we could be content {vith ' 
. denial or eX^en with doubt of its independence upon the subject’s 
activity of apprehension, would manifestly bo inadequate. Nor 
would this be less true, I take it, with those forms of higher religion 
iir which the object of religion is not described as a ‘ personal God *. 
There also the reality and substantiality will belong not to the 
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individual subject of religious knowledge, but to the eternal object to 
which the individual’s religious knowledge is itself to be referred — 
‘ I am the hymn the Brahmin sings.’ Personal Idealism, while it 
stops short at individual persons in its application of the principle that 
is ‘perci'pi, will not any the more for that be able to accommodate 
itself to religion, if, as seems to me to be beyond question, our know- 
ledge of the divine must always be thought of as the activity o£ the 
divine itself in us.' The attitude of Pragmatism will be no more easy 
to reconcile with the needs of. religion. The gods, to quote an incidental 
remark of Aristotle, are placed in a ridiculous light if they be regarded 
as referred to us, as means to our ends. It is not indeed to be denied 
that there is a close connexion between Pragmatism and some of the 
most influential theological and religious thought of our day. But 
it seems to be true that the success of such a tendency in the sphere of 
religion is merely relative to a special situation. A great service is 
done to the philosophy of religion when it is pointed out that a religious 
proposition cannot be treated as taking its place side by side with 
th^ propositions which are found in a treatise of natural science or 
of history. A religious dogma can no more be understood from w'ithout, 
apart from participation in the peculiar type of experience which 
gives it meaning, than can an aesthetic judgement. Anyone, musical 
or unmusical, can fully understand what is meant by the statement 
that B^thoven was born in 1770, but the statement that he was g great 
composer can mean no more to an unmusical person than that many 
other people so esteem him. It means something far different where 
musical admiration is present in the man who utters it. The like 
is true of religious dogmas. The schools of theology which have 
pointed this out, which have claimed for religious dogmas that they are 
to be regarded as ‘ judgements of value ’, have rightly used the language 
of Pragmatism. They have said, ‘ What do you want from religion ? 
Surely not historical or scientific information.’ But this association 
of Pragmatism with a fruitful line of theological thought is not sufficient 
to enable it to give a satisfactory form to reljgious conviction. The 
question why religious dogma naturally assumes a form of expression 
more like ^hat appropriate to a scientific assertion than that which 
we use in our moral and aesthetic judgements still demands an answer. 
The strength of the scholasticism against w'hich the schools of religious 
thought to which I have referred have raised an important protest, 
always lay and still lies in its stress upon the independent i\;kture 
of the object of knowledge. •• 

But I am far from supposing that the new realistic tendency which 
has lately been showing itself in philosophy, and is the natural counter- 
poise of the pragmatist e^ggeration of idealism, will itself without 
difficulty stand the test ot application to the problems of religion. 
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As it has appeared in Oxford, this tendency retains that side of the 
philosophy of Green which allows the mind to apprehend real universals ; 
but it abandons the language which suggests that these universals are 
* the work of the mind ’ that knows them. It returns to the position 
of the ancients, who recognized a votfrov an inteUigibile, of which 
is cognizant in vm/an, no less than a sensibile, an ala-&i}T6v, of which 
the sensitive faculty is cognizant in alurOrja-K ; the former being no 
more than the latter to be regarded as a psychical.fact rather than as 
an independent reality. 

!tor the very same reason that, as we saw above, it was possible to 
regard sensible material objects from an idealistic point of view, to hold 
that their esse is percipi, because it is hard to say what we want of 
them beside what we perceive or what we gain from the supposition 
that they exist independently of our perception ; it is also possible 
to regard them from the apparently opposite point of view of an 
abstract realism. What difference, we may ask, does it make to the 
chair or the stone whether any one perceives it or no? But there are 
aspects even of material things in which this attitude is less easy of 
adoption. I do not now' refer to the so-callcd secondary qualities of 
material bodies, colours, scent and so forth, which physico-mathe- 
matical science itself does not regard as belonging to matter indepen- 
dently of its relation to a sensitive organism. 1 am thinking rather of 
the beauty of material things. Even here in our common iv'ay of 
speaking, and in spite of the obvious considerations which point to the 
subjectivity of beauty, we incline to speak of the flow'er which ‘ blushes 
unseen ’ as wasting its beauty rather than as not beautiful ; and 
where the appreciation of beauty is most profound, in the great poet 
or artist, the less is there likely to be acquiescence in a view which 
regards the beauty as lying in the sense that apprehends it, the greater 
the disposition to think of it as the manifestation or revelation of an 
independent reality. Yet the poet or artist would not readily say, 
‘ What difference does it make to the beauty of nature whether it bo 
recognized or no ? ’ Just because he regards its recognition as a 
revelation, he regard^ it as something which would miss its mark, 
were it unrecognized ; he tliinks of it as spirit, which to realize itself 
must pass beyond itself, communicate itself. And plainly we think 
in this way of persons. Without the society of their fellows, -vithout 
,being known, understood, loved, they cannot realize themselves at 
all. Again, if we think of genius, on the one hand no doubt w^e feel 
tha? Shakpspeare is not a great poet because he is admired ; that i^ 
his works were lost, they would not be less excellent : yet wo feel 
also that it is hard to understand what w'e should mean by a great 
poet who waked no feelings of admiration. Wo do not think of our 
admiration of a poet as something accidental to his genixis in the 
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same way as our happening to see a certain mountain seems to be 
accidental to the mountain. And when here again we come to religion, 
while we cannot think that God is God because of our worship, yet 
a God unworshipped, a God who cannot or does not reveal Himself 
would be something less than we mean by God. If it is intolerable to 
the religious man to think that his Gk>d can be the creature of his 
own worship, the shadow of his own desire, it is equally so to tlunk 
that his worship is- nothing to God, or indeed, that it is less than (as 
we saw from the other side it must be regarded as being) the activity 
of God Himself in him. The highest thought of God must be that of 
an essentially self-communicative being ; the highest thought of 
religion that of something not accidental but essential to the nature 
of that in which the religious man, so far as he is religious, finds himself 
to ‘ live and move and have his being ’ and knows that his own religious 
life is nothing less than the divine life in him. 

It would no doubt be possible to hold that the object of religious 
knowledge was not independent or indifferent to knowledge in the 
same way as other objects of knowledge ; just as ‘ personal idealists ’ 
do fiot apply their idealistic criticism to x>ersons. iSut I have aU along 
been concerned rather with the tendencies of certain ways of thinking 
than with the opinions of ahy particular thinkers, and I have tried 
to shojv that, when brought to the test proposed at the beginning 
of my paper, neither a one-sided Idealism nor a one-sided Realism 
will be found adequate to the demands of religion upon a g^eral 
philosophical position. This consideration may well make one cautious 
when taking sides in such a controversy as has broken out between 
the exaggerated idealism of Pragmatism and the new Realism with 
which it is confronted. 


10 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPTION 

w< 

OF GOD 

By ALFRED E. GARVIE. (Abstract) 

Many views are held regarding the origin of religion. It is not* 
^he intention of this paper to discuss any of these in detail ; ^but 
after a brief statement of some of the opinions held, to (hscover, if 
possible, the method of inqixiry to be pursued, and by application of 
that method, when found, to fix as accurately as can be what may, 
with some degree of probability, be regarded as the beginning ok 
religious thought. * 
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I. Fetishism, Animisin, Spiritism, Naturism.Totemism, have all been 
advocated as the form of religion of ‘ primitive man It is evident 
that when such differences of opinion in explaining the origin of religion 
exist, it is necessary for us not so much to discuss whether this or 
that theory is the more plausible, but whether the method of inquiry 
has been determined vnth sufficient care ; in the hope that the right 
method may not only put an end to this confusion, but assign to each 
of these forms of the religious consciousness, regarded as primitive, its 
proper place in the development. 

11. The method of inquiry should be threefold. (1) It may seem an 
unwarranted assumption that the savage of to-day represents primitive 
man, since he too has evolved, though his evolution has been retro- 
grade and not progressive. Nevertheless characteristic features of the 
religion of the savage do survive in the superstitions of the civilized 
man, and justify the conclusion that the savage has preserved forms 
of religious thought and life common to the race at its beginning. 
(2) As the child physicaUy recapitulates the history of the race, so he 
may be assumed to, do also mentally, morally, and religiously. The 
study of the development of the child may be used by us to retrace 
steps of the evolution of the race. Emotion, Imagination, Intellect, 
Conscience, appear as successive stages in Chat development ; and tLis 
is the order in which we may expect these to be prominent in the 
evolution of religion in mankind. (3) As, however, the child develops 
in a rational, moral, and religious environment, is quickened in his 
growth by it, and borrows much from it, he cannot, without qualifica- 
tion be regarded as exactly similar to the primitive man. Hence the 
adult religious consciousness, which can see in the child’s develop- 
ment a meaning hidden from the child himself, must subject itself to 
a process of self-analysis, to resolve its complex features into the 
simplest elements conceivable. It is to be hoped that by a combina- 
tion, ®f these methods, each applied with its necessary limitations, 
and each supplementing and, where necessary, correcting the others, 
we may be able to resf-ore the religious consciousness in its earliest 
phases. 

HI. The belief in nature as animated is probably earlier than the 
belief in spirits ; as the child is aware of himself living before he has 
any conception of ‘ self ’ or soul as distinct from body. The ‘ selective 
interest ’ would fix the attention on some parts of the living whole 
rathqj; than on others, and so things would be recognized as separate, • 
, and desired'or dreaded, as pleasure or pain was connected with them. 
When the sense of self was gained — ^the development of this was probably 
assisted bpr the experience in dreams of the separation of soul and body 
—•then only arose the belief in spirits dwe^ing in and moving things 
in the world around, and animatiam gave place to animism. The rela- 
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tion of these spirits to things might be conceived*in two different ways. 
Fetishism conceived the spirit as taking up its abode in the object, 
and so necessarily confined to that, that its activities could not be 
detached therefrom. In fetishism, as it now survives, the object 
selected is usually some trifle which has been invested casually with 
significance ; it is, therefore, to be regarded as a bypath, and not on 
the main road of development. Spiritism conceives the spirit as ^con- 
trolling the object, without being necessarily confined to it. As this 
term may, however, suggest ancestor- worship, it is perhaps bettejr to 
call this phase of religious 'thought daemonism. As there is no con- 
ception of the unity of nature, but an impression of the multiplicity 
of things, the spirits are many, and this stage of religious development 
may be described as polydcbemonism. 

As power is the distinctive attribute which is assigned to the spirits, 
we must ask how that power is conceived. Wliile it may seem an 
anachronism to assign to primitive man the distinction of natural and 
supernatural, yet it is probable that his curiosity was more challenged 
by what occurred suddenly or seldom, and therefore more awakened 
hid surprise and wonder, and that in the unusuaf he was more ready 
to recognize the activity of spirits. Likely, too, it is that as he dis- 
covered what he could and what he could not do, he came to think 
of th^spirits as stronger than himself. Magic originally may not have 
been a« substitute for religion, or an attempt to get power over the 
spirits so as to compel them to do man’s will, but an exporiifient to 
do what a man believed himself to be quite capable of doing before 
he found out the limits of his power. But this discovery led him to 
seek friendly alliance with the more powerful spirits by prayer and 
sacrifice. As the distinction of soul and body was slowly acquired* 
so was the difference of animal and human. Before polydaemonism 
became anthropomorphic it was therianthropic ; the spirits were repre- 
sented in animal as well as in human forms. In the Egyptian religion 
we can follow the change step by step. Totemism probably belongs 
to this stage ; it is not primitive, nor is there proof that it was universal. 
As it implies some power of generalization and the sense of tribal 
unity, it presupposes a considerable mental and social development. 
As on the one hand the family became conscious of itself as a separate 
unity within the tribe, and as on the other hand man distinguished 
himself more thoroughly from the animal, ancestor-worship may be 
supposed to have appeared. As the spirits were conceived as human, 
and the greatness of these powers was more realized, pot^daenumism ^ 
became polytheism. The worship of a tribal deity, whether totem or 
not, introduced a crude monotheism ; but the combination of tribes 
in nations led either to fusion of the tribal deities, syncretism, orjto 
a national pantheon, in Vhich ‘ the predominant partner ’ in the 
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alliance secured a supromacy for his tribal deity, as Marduk in Babylon, 
Ashur in Assyria. Two other tendencies to monotheism are to be 
noted ; hemMieism, the concentration of the piety of the worshipper 
on one object more or less permanently, and pan^Aetm, the conception 
of the world and the gods as a necessary unity due to speculation. 
The belief and worship of the tribal deity of the Hebrew nation alone 
develox>ed into an ‘ ethical monotheism ’, now common to Judaism, 
Qfdstianity, and Islam. The issue of the future seems to be between 
tha pantheistic and monotheistic conception of the divine unity. 


11 

THE RELATION OF COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION TO THE HISTORY OF REIJGIONS 

M 

By louts H. JORDAN. (Abstract) 

The natural result of employing different methods in the study of 
religion has been the gradual development, within the Scieace of 
Religion, of a series of distinct departments, bearing such names as 
The History of Religions, The Psychology of Religion, Comparative 
Religion, and so on. 

At the outset, these various methods of research were called into 
service contemporaneously. Nay, more : they were employed by 
the same investigators. The scholar who collected the facts of religion 
proceeded, as he found opportunity, to compare those facts one with 
another. But this exacting task has not usually been achieved with 
any large measure of success. 

As a consequence, the various departments of the Science of Religion 
have tended, more and njore, to drift asunder. Each has become ambitious 
to pursue its own particular quest, and to enlist the guidance of trained 
workers who would be in a position to devote to it their, undivided 
strength. 

Touching the relation of Comparative Religion to the History of 
Religions, there are two main theories that hold the field to-day. 

!• JChe older view — and, for the present, the predominant vifew — • 
• is that Comparative Religion is plainly subordinate to the History of 
Religions. For, it is aUeged, all the material with which Comparative 
Religion busies itself is derived from the History of Religions. All its 
prominent representatives are obtained from the same source. In 
a word. Comparative Religion would never have been heard of, were 
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it not for that other department of inquiry from which now it aspires 
to be separated. 

2. The second school of opinion is constituted by those who hold 
that Comparative Behgion stands upon a platform of perfect equality 
with its older and stronger colleague. It maintains that the History 
of Religions — ^although it appeared first in the order of time, and 
although the fundamental character of its work must ensure its out- 
standing prominence — ^has certainly no warrant to claim unquestioiibd 
pre-eminence. That is to say, priority of advent and control does not 
suffice to create a monopoly. 

By those who accept the former of these theories, 'Comparative 
Religion is regarded as a mere adjunct to the History of Religions. 
Thus, in various colleges and universities, it has been taught in con- 
nexion with Church History or with Oriental Literature or with 
Oriental Philosophy or with the Philosophy of Religion, &c., Ac. 
In Theological Colleges, it is usually dealt with to-day under the 
head of Apologetics — a procedure which, while commendable in certain 
respects, is open to serious objection. , 

The diversity of sentiment which exists touching the special subject 
to which Comparative Religion ought to be annexed, and the practical 
difficulties which have arisen in connexion with every such experiment, 
have led many to conclude that Comparative Religion may fairly be 
recogni»3d and developed as a separate academic discipline. It was 
quite natural and legitimate that, for a time. Comparative Religion 
should have been studied as a by-product of the History of Religions. 
But this relationship— eonvenient, happy, and oven essential, at the 
outset — ought not to be unduly prolonged. It would seem better 
that these two domains of inquiry should now be deliberately separated. 
Such a step, moreover, is not only reasonable, but timely. Compara- 
tive Religion has begun to organize a special equipment of its own. It 
can point alretidy to a small band of competent and devoted workers. 
It has made a beginning, likewise, in the direction of providing for 
students a special and distinctive literature. ^ 

The time for initiating and promoting definitely constructive work 
in the field, of Comparative Religion has at length fuUy arrived. 

1. A more definite connotation must be given to the name ‘ Com- 
parative Religion *. 

At the present moment, the descriptive phrase ‘ Comparative 
• Reli^on ’ is constantly used in a most vague and general way. * Not 
only does the dilettante student employ the words with a characteristi- 
cally careless cAandon; but, in the absence of a deliberate discrimination 
between contiguous spheres of inquiry, even reputable scholars are 
almost equally to blame. No general agreement has yet been reached 
touching the boundary lines respectively of the History of Religions 
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and Comparative Betigion. Accordingly, some authorities of the first 
rank frequently use the titles as if they were synonymous : other 
authorities of equal standing set the two disciplines apart, but fail to 
assign to each exactly the same constituents. A brief definition of 
Comparative Religion, accepted and adhered to by all responsible 
teachers, would do much to differentiate two departments of research* 
each of which is answerable for an express and distinctive task. The 
frequent employment of tho title * The Comparative History of 
ReligionB ’ shows that, in all countries, the domain of the History of 
Religions has already been over8tepi)ed. * That science which has to 
do with the products of the application of the comparative method 
to the verified facts of religion is surely old enough already to claim 
a sphere of its own. Be that as it may, the present fluidity of memiing 
conunonly associated with the designation ‘ Comparative Religion ’ is 
most confusing : this babel of diverse tongues ought to cease. On 
the other hand, the department of the History of Religions, standing 
by itself, is no longer adequate : the employment of the factor of 
comparison, already widely in use, must now be officially provided for. 

2. Tho too rapi<f popularizing of the study of religion emphasizes 
the necessity that the History of Religions and Comparative Religion 
should in future bo dealt with separatelyf • 

When students of religion first entered upon this quest, thejr con- 
clusions were communicated for tho most part to the me;ypibers of 
learndd societies. By and by, a few of the more ambitious leaders 
ventured formally to publish the results they had severally reached. 
Perhaps it was better that these portly and unattractive tomes did 
not secure many readers : for their contents were often incomplete, 
inexact, and misleading. But the {>orsistent inquiry went on. More 
worthy treatises superseded these earlier ones, imperfect records were 
in due course revised and amplified, and errors were gradually elimi- 
nate^. Thus the world has come into possession of its numerous 
standard Histories of Religion, in which each Faith is expounded by 
various competent interpreters, and in harmony with the requirements 
of the highest t3rpe of "scholarship. 

But, within the last few years, tho study of religion has entered 
upon an entirely new phase ; for the printing press has been invoked 
to awaken a distinctly popular interest in the subject. One cjtn pur- 
phase now in London an exposition of any of the religions of the world, 
even though written by an authority of outstanding eminence, fur the, 
trifling co§t of a shilling. Tlie same method has been followed by 
publishers in Germany, as is illustrated by the well-known series, 
the RdigUmsgeschichUiche VolkahiUher. What has been the result V 
^ the outcome of this new campaign on the part of the press, the 
leading facts concerning all the great wtt'ld-religions have now been 
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scattered broadcast. And, as is most natural, everybody is now com* 
paring these facts. Persons who are wholly unburdened by the disci- 
pline and enlightenment of collecting the matoial in question, who 
possess no special qualification for sifting it, who— in some oases at 
least — ^have utterly failed to understand it, are nevertheless the most 
conspicuous students of Comparative Religion to-day. 

In view of the deliberate effort now being made to popularize the 
History of Religions, and of the disastrous results which this project 
has even already effected in the outlook of Comparative Relig|on, 
the latter department of re'searoh ought to be placed without delay 
under the supervision of competent and responsible persons. This 
plea is made, not in the interests of any alleged vested rights, but with 
the view of stemming abuses which have become periloudy rife of late. 

3. The modern demand for specialization suggests that the spheres 
of the History of Religions and Comparative Religion should be more 
sharply distinguished. 

It is often said that the historian of religion is the man best equipped 
for dealing with the problems of Comparative Religion, seeing that he 
haS all the necessary facts at his finger-ends. But this statement errs 
greatly in the way of exaggeration. The material awaiting the his- 
torian’s examination is stilF multiplying much more rapidly than it 
is beiqg disposed of. The historian’s work, in truth, seems much less 
near it8,completion now than it was five years ago ! 

Suppose, however, that the historian of religion were able tb keep 
fully abreast of his own line of investigation, what guarantee is fur- 
nished that Comparative Religion shall receive at his hands that 
consideration which plainly is due to it ? The valid comparison of 
the Faiths of mankind — ^not through drawing attention to their super- 
ficial features of likeness or unlikeness, but as executed in a far deeper 
and more penetrative way — ^is not a task which every scholar is com- 
petent to attempt. Comparison, in so far as the historian is concq|:ned, 
is a mere incident, a detail, a side issue. With the student of Com- 
parative Religion, on the other hand, it is his one and supreme business. 
It happens to be, moreover, an undertaking of extreme difficulty and 
subtlety, calling for skilled and careful treatment. 

Accordingly, it is at last coming to be recognized that the equipment 
of a Ibader in Comparative Religion needs to be materially different 
from that demanded of an expert in the History of Religions. Bp 
. must'possess, indeed, the same endowments of comprehensive know- 
ledge, catholicity of temper, exhaustless patience, and, dauntless 
courage ; but he must also be highly proficient in the use of the com- 
parative method. And dexterity of this sort can be acquired only 
by careful training under competent masters. In the hands of scholars 
thus fitted for their work,*Comparative Religion would soon become 
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a highly specialized Branch of human knowledge : it would quickly 
demonstrate its right to occupy a distinct field of its own : and it 
would indicate clearly the boundaries which separate it from those 
other sciences with which it is now so frequently confounded. 

As regards the provision of facilities for the proper training of men 
who aspire to devote themselves to the tasks of Comparative Religion, 
threp expedients have been adopted. Some have thought that the 
establishment of one or more professorships, in a number of selected 
uniyersities, sufficiently met the needs of the case. This course has 
been widely followed, and with excellent results : but, in the great 
majority of cases, the Chairs thus created have been assigned to the 
History of Religions, and Comparative Religion has been practically 
ignored. As time has passed, a second expedient has greatly increased 
in favour, viz. the inauguration of a separate University ‘ Department 
within which a group of professors judiciously subdivide among them- 
selves the leading branches of inquiry proper to the critical study of 
religion. In the United States this procedure has been initiated in 
quite a number of ii^stances : but it is attended with considerable cost, 
and it is not likely to be generally adopted. * 

A third expedient remains to be mentioned ; and to it express 
attention will be drawn in the closing para^aphs of this paper. Instead 
of increasing the number of single Chairs in selected universities why 
not seek to establish — in each of tho world’s capitals — a central and 
well-endowed institution, in which the work of scientific research in 
religion (in all its departments) could be prosecuted in a thoroughly 
scholarly manner ? A corps of specialists — say ten or fifteen, devoting 
themselves (with genuine ardour and without dogmatic restraint) to 
the solution of all questions affecting in any way the development of 
the world’s religions — could then give their whole time and thought 
to the advancement of this single line of inquiry. In such an institu- 
tion, ^[lomparative Religion would not fail to receive a duly propor- 
tionate measure of attention. Moreover, all work of this character, 
now being attempted in a necessarily intermittent and casual sort of 
way, would quickly become systematized, consolidated, and rendered 
more than doubly productive. 

Such a central School of Religion would duplicate no college at 
present in existence. On the contrary, it would occupy towards* exist- 
ing professorships, lectureships, and departments, the relation which 
Oom|^ative Religion properly holds to the History of Religionlf: it . 
would can^ contemporary investigations a step further forward. 
With a fullness of equipment for its special work which no purely local 
college could even pretend to rival, with a reference library and museum 
av complete as money could make them, it would indeed be a College of 
Specialists ; and it would discharge a further function in its training 
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of additional specialists. Attended by a small number of picked 
graduate students — ^not necessarily or mainly theological students, 
but men whose alertness and openness of mind had singled them out 
for this distinction — ^the school would devote its whole strength to the 
furtherance of original research. 

If but one such institution could be established and thoroughly 
equipped, it would not long stand alone. A sort of Clearing House for 
all the universities, fuller and more fruitful inquiry could be underi^en 
— and at considerably less outlay — ^than if twice its staff of professors 
were distributed at different points. All especially difficult probfems 
could be investigated by it, multifarious facts (touching the whole 
range of the field) authoritatively interpreted, a reliable Bureau of 
Information established, and an official Journal (besides other occa- 
sional periodicals) skilfully edited and published. All recent intelligence 
concerning the progress of the Science of Beligion — ^in all its branches, 
and in all .lands — could be promptly registered, and as promptly made 
known : and, as a consequence, the greatest present drawback affect- 
ing students in this field would disappear, viz. the lack of easy co- 
operation. In particular, the interrelated ‘ Departments ’ of the 
Science of Eeligion would gradually become differentiated, their 
respective limits being confidently and sharply defined. 

BuJ the cost ! Is not the scheme, however admirable, hojwlessly 
Utopiap ? 

By no moans. The item of cost has never permanently blocEed the 
advance of any really essential project. And a special school for the 
study of religion is essential. It is not enough that facilities for the 
training of students in Comparative Beligion should exist in various 
quarters. These forces must be made visible : they must be combined : 
they must be effectively marshalled. Nay, more : they must be 
magnified as well as multiplied : they must be made so prominent that 
many who to-day are not thinking of making Comparative Bp^gion 
their life work will nevertheless be attracted and secured. 

This comprehensive proposal can be supported by an effective array 
of arguments. Its advocates are quite awake, however, that good 
causes are won, not entirely upon their merits, but depend very largely 
for . their success upon the earnestness, energy, and patience of those 
who believe in them, and who are determined to comptMis their ultimate 
attainment. 
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COMPARATIVE RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY 

By L. T. HOBHOUSE 

IThb rise of Comparative Religion as a distinct science does not 
invjplve its isolation as a new specialism from all other branches of 
learning. On the contrary, its separation from Dogmatics opens the 
way to a fruitful union with other inquiries into social phenomena. 
Regarded in the light of historical and comparative science, Religion 
is a* sociological function. That is to say, the religious conceptions 
of any nation at any period stand in vital relation to other elements 
of social life. The comparative study of religion goes together with 
that of jurisprudence, of ethics, of politics, and of economics, to make 
up the whole body of truth which forms the subject-matter of Socio- 
logy. The necessary economy of thought compels eacli inquirer to 
mark out his own portion of the field. Yet, if he would do his wdrk 
thoroughly, he must never forget that the division which he makes 
corresponds to no absolute fissure in the scheme of things. The 
religious life of a community does not grow, mature, or de<jpy in 
isolation. If it did it would stand condemned for its futilit}^ by the 
religions consciousness itself. But in reality, whether for good or for 
evil, it stands in intimate relation on the one hand with the science 
and philosophy, the literature and art, on the other with the legal, 
political, and economic structure of its time. The relation is, of 
course, of varying kinds. At one point it is intimate and direct, at 
another it is more subtle and circuitous. But on the whole the vital 
functions of society form a consensus so bound together by innumerable 
lines ^f permeating influence that no single organ could be gravely 
afiected without setting up a derangement which would be felt to the 
furthest limits. 

In such relationships as these it is seldom possible to distinguisli 
accurately between cause and effect. The influence is recij^rocal, and 
it is seldom possible to say with precision which department takes 
the lead. The religion of a people will often provide the framework 
fpr its recognized ethical conceptions, and through ethics will affect 
its law and government, and the whole body of custom written or • 
unwrTtten yhich governs public and private life. At the same time 
the religious creed is itself affected by the whole outlook upon the 
world. It incorporates the prevailing conceptions of the order of 
n|kture and the purposes of life. Not only is its development con^ 
cKtioned by the level of clearness and consiBtency reached by thought 
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in relation to the physical order, but it takes its tone no less from 
the ethical elements to which in all its highest forms it seeks to give 
coherent meaning. We can judge the ethical development of a people 
by its conception of the spiritual world at least as well as by considering 
its working code of custom. In the resentful ghost of certain forms 
of animism, we may fairly see a reflection of the spirit of the blood- 
feud, just as in the Impartial judgement of Osiris we may reco|;nize 
the impersonal tribunal of public justice, and in the hecatombs^of 
costly sacrifice to appease the angry deity the religious analogue of 
the corruptibility of the judge. The workings of human justice and 
the idea of the divine move on parallel lines. The reciprocal action 
is clearest in the very cases which might be expected to provide an 
exception. Every one is familiar with the modifications which a 
higher religion must undergo to accommodate itself to a relatively 
backward race — how a saint will be found to take over the functions 
of a god, how magical forms persist in a mystical interpretation, 
how conversely metaphysical theories receive mythical expression, 
and how the desires of an individual, a party, or a nation, search the 
Scf’iptures for a text to justify them. As long 'as a religion is far 
removed from the working life of a people, there is a condition of 
unstable equilibrium, and ttie balance must be restored, whether by 
the e<|ucation of the people or the practical modification of its creed. 
Much t^hat appears as religious deterioration in history must be 
ascribed to this cause. It is not a sign of true retrogression,* but is 
comparable to the descent of a thin column of water which, as it is 
accomplished, raises the level in a wider basin. The pure and intense 
religion of a tiny group loses much of its meaning as it spreads through 
the world, but yet brings the world as a whole a point nearer to its 
own level.' 

The work of the sociologist, then, in relation to comparative religion 
is to study the reciprocal actions of religion and the rest of ^ocial 
life. The developments to which it stands closest are those of science 
and philosophy on the one hand, and those of ethics on the other. 
The relation to ethics is of peculiar interest, hince it is here that the 
social function of religion is most apparent. It is the business of 
Sociology, then, to trace the ethical bearings of the main forms of 

* The history of the mediaeval Church is the locus dasaievs for this sort of 
inters ction. It is well to remember that, taken as a whole, the story often tells 
both ways. Thus, as the representative of a more civilized tradition, the €!hurch 
first opposed the barbaric ordeals. Then for a period it sanctioned them, but 
finally, especially in the thirteenth century, took a leading part in the revival 
of a higher justice which suppressed them. The relation of the Churches to 
slavery and the slave trade, both in mediaeval and modem times, presei\ts 
interesting analogies. ' 
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religious thought w'th the same ‘ positivity ’ and detachment with 
which comparative religion traces the growth of religion itself. 

Now the ethics of a people is by no means wholly dependent on 
its religion. At times the relation is very close. At others the two 
lines of movement seem to fall far apart. It is nowhere more difficult 
to formulate with precision than in the lowest forms of society. Here 
we. find definite miles of conduct handed on by tradition and enforced 
bjr custom. Now at a low grade of reflection tliere is little room 
for doubting that at bottom custom is he]d sacred because it is custom. 
It is that which is handed on by tradition and forms the mould into 
which each new mind is cast as it grows up. Thus, w’hile for society 
it is custom, for the individual it has something of the force of habit 
and more than habit. It has the strength of a mass or cluster of 
connected ideas, feelings, and modes of action. Such a mass once 
built up or built into the mind has a force and permanence of its 
own apart from any reasons that may be given for it, and this 
psychological foundation always underlies old custom. But the 
psychological weight behind a rule is wont to express itself in ^ome 
conscious shape. And this in two ways. In the first place, there 
is in the breach of a rule so incorporated in our minds a feeling of 
uneasiness and unrest rising to acute anguish and remorse. Con- 
versely there is a sense of satisfa(;tion in acting along the accustomed 
lines.^ I do not suggest that this is the whole account of t4ie origin 
and nature of remorse, I only say that it is one of the elements 
to be taken into account. It is not the whole; for departure from 
the well-worn ways of the mind remains painful and unrestful eveij 
if reason or conscience from some higher point of view ordain it. 
But it is to be taken into account ; for the feeling of a breach within 
ourselves is attendant upon conscious wrong-doing all along the line. 
It is the great conservative force in the psychology of mankind which 
permanently resists deterioration, though on occasion, in times of 
transition, it is also resistant to higher points of view. 

So far the permanent elements of feeling in connexion with the 
breach of custom. But observe that this feeling entering in turn 
into the intercourse of men engenders a tradition, or at lowest, is at 
hand ready to receive and give its own colour to tradition , arising 
from other sources. In a word, men, generally speaking, have their 
owTi theory about the basis of custom, and in terms of this theory 
the permanent element of feeling expresses itself. Men are not content* 
to act and feel, but they render to themselves Some account of the 
reason for their actions. They have a theory of custom, and in the 
different forms which this theoiy takes are expressed the views which 
at different grades of development are |aken of the meaning and 
)[>urpose of conduct. 
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In the lowest stages of thought we find two forms of such theory. 
First of all we find rules of conduct resting very frequently on magical 
conceptions. Property, for example, is frequently secured by taboo, 
the violation of which will bring disease, death or other misfortune 
upon the transgressor. The boundary stone, as in ancient Babylon, 
is impregnated as it were with a curse which will fall automatically 
on him who moves it. The authority of a parent is fortified by .the 
power of the parental curse, and even the unwitting Oedipus suffdira 
in Hades all that the Erinn^es of a mother accomplish. The cufse 
of the beggar or stranger helps to secure regard for those who are 
unprotected by the rules of the blood-feud. The oath automatically 
punishes the perjurer and so forth. In all these cases there is an 
influence set in motion by the transgression that returns, by a mechani- 
cal fatality as it were, upon the head of the transgressor. At best 
it may be averted by specific magical prescriptions. Evil influences 
may be brushed or washed away. They may be removed by incanta- 
tions, or the guilt which incurred them may be cancelled by a ceremonial 
formula repudiating the transgression. . 

But in some of these cases the evil influence is of a specific kind. 
The man-slayer, for example, is haunted by the ghost of his victim, 
anc^ it is the ghost which fSllows him to the camp,* and has to be 
driven, away before others will consort with him. The danger does 
not necessarily depend upon the moral character of the homicide’s act. 
It may have been perfectly justifiable in accordance with the custom 
of the community, but will none the less arouse the resentment of 
the ghost, who naturally cannot be expected to take an impartial 
view of the proceeding. Hence the man who has lawfully avenged 
his kinsman may have to undergo a purification, just as the instru- 
ment which he has used or the clothes which he has w'orn.'-* We are 
touching here on the second of the two forms in which the lowest 
ethical consciousness conceives the consequences of action. Ai^^act, 
that is, may aw'ake the resentment of a spirit who will punish it to 
the extent of his power. The ghost of a neglected wife may haunt 
a man. The spirit of a father may avenge those breaches of family 
life which the father himself would have punished in his lifetime. 
The creditor who cannot get paid may starve himself at the debtor’s 
door with a view to the vengeance wliich his ghost will afterwards 
take. Here then is a sanction for conduct w'hich may be called 
• supefhatural, or as connecting itself with the primitive theory of spjrits, 
animistic. But it is not a very discriminating one, since dt depends 
not on the justice of the case but on the power of the injured spirit. 

' Spencer uid Gillen, Native Tribea of Central Auatralia, pp. 493-606, and 
Batchelor, The Ainu of Japan, n, 221. 

’ Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 389, 340, &c. 
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This much, indeed, seems to be common to the animistic and the 
magical ways of regarding conduct at least in their lowest stages. 
The spirit acts as a revengeful being, the curse or taboo as a mechanical 
agency. Both retaliate on a man without regard to the motive or 
intention, and both may be set in motion by legitimate and even by 
unavoidable acts — such as contact with the dead — as well as by 
breaches of custom. Thus, as a theory of the grounds of conduct, 
tlfey have the minimum of ethical value. They form a suitable 
framework for the blood-feud, with its limited circle of moral con- 
ceptions and its disregard of personal responsibility, and as such we 
frequently find them functioning. 

A higher stage of religion is readied wlien the spirit of animism 
is replaced by the anthropomorphic god, v'hether of polytheism or 
of some more exclusive national religion. We are not here tracing 
religious development on its own account, and must not, therefore, 
enter into the steps of this transition. We are concerned only with 
the ethical side of the matter. Now ethically we know that the 
character of anthropomorphic gods often leaves much to be desired. 
But among them, and perhaps at the head of them, we often find 
a Zeus or an Osiris, acting as a protector of the moral law as a M'hole, 
and perhaps as a judge of men in the after life. Wliether in asso*cia- 
tion with such a god, or as an independent development from magico- 
animj^tic conceptions we sometimes find a spirit especially appointed 
to preside over certain departments of conduct. It may, like the 
Homeric Erinnys be a development of the primitive curse which has 
now become a terrible goddess, herself wielding the curse and implantinj^ 
it in the minds of men. It may be the personified abstraction of the 
virtue itself, like the Roman Fides, Pudor, or Concordia. It may be 
an independent deity, or it may sink into an attribute of some greater 
deity. It may even be both at once. Thus Faith is an attribute of 
Jupker who as Deus Fidius protects the oath, and Faith also has 
her own temple near by that of the god to whom she ministers. These 
ambiguous identificatipns are characteristic of the indefinite phase of 
thought with which we are dealing. But ethically the essential point 
is to distinguish between the revengeful spirit and the just God, and 
again between the magical efficacy of the curse and the retrjbution 
executed by a spirit which exists to incarnate the sanctity of a specific 
Social relation. A corresponding development may be seen in con- 
ceptions of the future life. In the least ethical form of the doctrine* 
* the fortunes of the soul after death depend perhaps upon its rank 
in life, perhaps on the manner of the death, above all, on the funeral 
rites and on the diligence of descendants in supplying gifts of food. 
In its higher stage the future life become the scene of a judgement. 
Great offenders are cast into Tartarus. Wie Eg3rptian soul appears 
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before Osiris in the Halls of Double Maati and purges itself by solemn 
denials of the forty-two deadly sins. There is justice and an impartial 
judge of the soul, comparable to the justice which is arising or has 
arisen in human courts. 

The anthropomorphic gods are not perfect. Like human chiefs* 
they are too often open to influence by a consideration. Costly 
hecatombs appease them, sometimes they demand a human sacriflce. 
They may be hoodwinked and possibly even constrained by magib, 
and it is a great step in advance to an ethical religion when Gipd 
demands mercy and not sacrifice, when the only method of securing 
His favour is to act according to His word. A just €rod dispensing 
reward and punishment in accordance with His perfect knowledge of 
the heart is the highest point of this line of ethical development. 

It is indeed in this conception of a sanction for moral rules tliat 
popular thought finds the permanent nexus between morality and 
religion. Yet it is a conception satisfactory neither to ethics nor to 
religion. Any reflective moral code demands a motive free from pru- 
dential considerations. Any spiritual religion degiands a closer and 
more human relation to the divine than that of subject to sovereign, or 
of prisoner to judge. The higher growtlis of religion have, in fact, 
a faV more complex relationShip to ethics. It is perhaps impossible 
to speak in general terms of developments so diverse as the higher 
forms oi Brahmanism, Buddhism, Judaism, Mohammedanism^ and 
Christianity. But two points occur which seem to mark these out 
genei'ically from the more naive creeds . They turn on a more developed 
conception of the spiritual order, and in connexion therewith they 
teach a form of ethical idealism in which certain features are common 
to doctrines otherwise highly divergent. (1) In the lowest form of 
animism the spiritual is imperfectly distinguished from the material. 
In the gods of Olympus or in the national deities of the early Semites 
the divine personality is merely the human writ largo. In the higher 
religions there is an effort in the utmost variety of form to conceive 
what the spiritual truly is, regarded as a category of unique import. 
Take, for example, the definition of the Upanishads : 

‘The int^ligent, whose body is Spirit, . . . He is myself, within the 
heart ; smaller than a corn of rice, smaller than a com of barley, 
smaUei^ than a mustard-seed, smaller than a canary-seed or the kernel 
of a canary-seed. He also is myself within the heart, greater thai\ 
the e^rth, greater than the sky, greater than heaven, greater than 
*all these worlds. He from whom all works, all desires, all sweet odours 
and tastes proceed, who embraces all this, who never speaks, and 
who is never surprised, he, myself within the heart, is that Brahman.’ 
{Upanishads, i, p. 48, E.T.). 

The definition is mystical. It asserts the ultimate identity of the 
human and the divine, the conception from which mysticism starW 
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and to which it returns. As mysticism it is only one of the forms 
in which the higher religious thought expresses itself. But the passage 
contains a doctrine lying deeper than mysticism, and of more universal 
significance. It teaches in the quaint language of a dawning thought 
the antithesis between the spiritual and the physical, and the finding 
of the spiritual in the contemplative yet creative Mind which every 
man knows as the innermost self ‘ within the heart ’ — ^the 

God within my breast 

• Almighty, ever present De^y, 

Life that in me has rest 

As I, undying life, have power in thee. 

Any one who turns from a description of the anthropomorphic 
gods to such a passage as that quoted above *is conscious of passing 
to a new phase of thought to a point, as some metaphysicians might 
put it, where Mind has become conscious of itself, and where at 
least the meaning of the spiritual order underlying the ordinary world 
of sense has been fully seized. On this plane the higher religions 
move. This is eqqally true whether they express themselves in the 
mystical identification of the individual and the universe, or conchivo 
the Infinite Mind as creating and sustaining a w'orld of finite beings 
w’hom it endows w'ith an independent existence, or even if they fitid 
the kernel of the etlnco -religious life in a sense of the unrejjlity of 
self and the impermanence of individual being. Such diffe’vences go 
far, yet I would suggest that they do not destroy the fundamental 
root of religious idealism — the eonception of a deeper truth, reached 
by cutting through the crust of ordinary expericn<;e, teaching man 
that he has a defined place in a spiritual order. 

(2) This conception has important ethical consequences. 'I'hc 
spiritual order is a whole or a harmony, and the relation between 
its elements is what we experience as Love. All the qualities that 
belopg to Love and serve it are therefore exalted as spiritual, while 
all others belong to the outer husk which merely hinders men from 
the true life. Convers()ly selfhood, all that isolates the individual 
and shuts him up within his own j)ersonality, is the barrier which it is 
the work of religion to break down. Man must abate his passions, 
overcome his arrogance, rid himself of the very will to live before 
he can enter into the kingdom of the spirit. Both sides of the doc- 
trine are expressed in their extreme form in the Buddhist teaching^ 
whi^i relies on the final impermanence or unsubstantiality (A. theh 
’ individual self, and finds the cause of suffering in the desire that 
maintains individual life and causes its renewal. By the annihila- 
tion of those elements of individualism men can here, within the 
limits of this existence, attain the conditions of the Arhat. Nega- 
tively, this condition is one of freedom fronS illusion and selfish emotion. 
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Positivdy, it is one of a perfect aU*perviuling Idfe, which experiences 
the oneness of the liberated soul with all' that lives and fe^. 

* And he lets his mind pervade one quarter of the world with thoughts 
of love, and sb the second, and so the third, and so the fourth. And 
thus the whole wide world above, > bblow, around, and everywhere 
does he continue to pervade with heart of love, ^far-reaching, grown 
great, and beyond measure.' Just, ITasettha, as a mighty trumpeter 
maketh himself heard — and that without difficulty — in all the fojir 
directions ; even 'so of all things that have shape or life there is 
not one that he passes by qr leaves aside, but regards them all with 
mind set free and deep-felt love.’^ 

Christianity, which is at the opposite pole from Buddhism in its 
doctrine of the self, i^ close to it in its view of selfhood. He who 
will save his life must lose it. Pride is the deadliest sin. Love the 
supreme virtue, and not only the supreme virtue, but the very expres- 
sion of the divine nature. 

It would not, I think, be difficult — ^though it would take too much 
space on this occasion — ^to trace these principles throughout the details 
of ^he ethical codes that have grown up under the aegis of the great 
religions. It is easy, for example, to recognize in the condemnation 
of selfhood the root of asceticism,* and to see that the more the 
neg*ative side of this principle is accentuated, the more value will be 
attached to every proof of the utter indifference of the saint to all 
the ordinary objects of desire, without regard to its effect qn his 
relations to other men. It is not difficult to see that a contempt 
for mundane existence may be extended to the affairs of others as 
.well as to our own, and that withdrawal from the world, rather than 
the attempt to regenerate the world, may be the practical conclusion 
drawn from the exaltation of another mode of existence. Again, it 
is quite intelligible that a doctrine of universal love should be held 
incompatible with those intense but narrower affections of wliich 
most of us are alone capable, and that instead of being treated as 
elements in a higher order, they should be held in contempt if not 
in actual reprobation as pertaining to the flesh. It is not surprising 
that where all the outer life is held cheap, comparatively little should 
be said of •the social organization, that, saving conscience, passive 
obediepce to the powers that be should at- times be recommended 
as a duty, that with much stress on duties very little should be said 
about human rights, and that in a word, the socially fundamental 
*virtu*e of justice should occupy but a small space. It is one ttiing 
to conceive a spiritual order, and another thing to find thb elements 

* Budffiiist Suttos, Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, p. 201. 

* At least of the higher asceticism. The cult of pain has at least two other 
psychological sources — the idealization of fortitude, which is the basis of heroisni|j 
and a kind of inverted sensualism, which is the basis of cruelty. 
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of the spiritual life in the social relations of men, in human love' and 
political e.quity and social co-operation. Nor is it surprising that in 
becoming p State religion, Christian doctrine has to put off its 
immortality by methods of exegesis in which its distinctive, spirit 
evaporates.^ As a State deity the €rod of love becomes once again 
the God of battles, .and the change is symbolic of the whole process 
of accommodation whereby a religion founded not on a philosbphy 
oP social relations, but on the antithesis between ’the spirit and the 
world, adjusts itself to the task of legislation and government. 

There is, however, another form of idealism which addresses itself 
more directly to practical problems and plays an important part in 
any general view of the relation between religion and ethics. The 
attempt has been made more than once in the world’s history to 
w’ork out the higher ethical conceptions on a basis independent of 
religion, and to seek the ideal of conduct through the practical experience 
of life. Thus the great teachers of China, faced with an immature 
religion and confronted with the practical difficulties and the moral 
problems of administration, found guidance and inspiration in an ideal 
of personal life and public order. The first principle of any Aich 
ethical idealism is independence of all extraneous considerations. The 
good life is good not as a means but as an end. Thus the Confuftian 
sage requires no rewards : ‘ With coarse rice to eat, with wptcr to 
drink^ and my bended arm for a pillow, I still have joy in the midst 
of these things.’ For the individual his rectitude is a higher con- 
sideration than happiness or life. ‘ He who loved virtue would esteem 
nothing above it,’ and the consciousness of virtue as the gift of 
heaven — on this side Confucius allows a religious reference — ^places 
a man above all ordinary prudential considerations. ‘ Heaven has 
produced the virtue that is in me. Hwan-T’uy, what can he do to 
me ? ’ But virtue is not an end alone, it is also a means to the social 
orde«. All rules of conduct may be summed up in the general principle 
of reciprocity. ‘ What you do not want done to yourself do not do 
to others.* The funcrion of the sage is to learn and to teach. He 
is to guide the prince who is to order society well, principally by 
setting a good example himself. The people are by natqrc disposed 
to virtue. ‘ If you, sir, were not covetous,’ is the reply to tlie prince 
who complained of the number of thieves, ‘ although you should 
reward them to do it, they would not steal.’ The people should be 
led yith gentleness and not oppressed by taxation nor coerced^ with. 
* heavy punishments. The traditional customs are good and are to be 
maintained, but those who practise them merely because they are 
customs are the thieves of virtue. Moral philosophy does not proclaim 

^ ' Cf. Decretum Qratiani, Corpus luris, pp. 89^ 936, 939, &c., and the Fathers 
there cited. 
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a new code but interprets the traditions as i^es of justice, filial 
obedience, mutual aid, compassion and benevolence. 

The divergences of ethical theory are as numerous as those of 
religion, but here again, the few examples that I have drawn from 
a single thinker may suffice to suggest a certain common ground. 
We recognize with ease some of the distinctive conceptions of ethical 
idealism. W'e recognize the self-dependence of morality as something 
grounded not on religious dogma, but upon the requirements of ni&n 
in society. We recognize the interpretation of morality in terma of 
social duty, the emphasis on justice, and the tendency to reach the 
goal of universalism by another road. The fundamental conception 
of a rationalistic ethics is, 1 suppose, that rational grounds of conduct 
are to be found in the nature of man and society as revealed in ex- 
perience. Hence, in the first place, the tendency to treat morality 
aa natural rather than as supernatural, as educed from the very 
constitution of the personality so far as that personality attains its 
normal development, rather than implanted in it by divine grace. 
Hence, further, the stress on the common human .pature, which leads 
as & logical consequence to the universality of the elementary obliga- 
tions, and hence, ultimately, the necessity for an ideal standard wliereby 
social customs and State law^nay be freely criticized. Hence, equally, 
a prefecenco for ideals of self-mastery and self-development over those 
of self-n^ation. Suoh conceptions as these gi’oup themselves naturally 
around the central idea of the human personality as the spring of the 
moral law. On the other hand, the sphere of conduct is the social 
sphere. The relations of the individual to society come into the 
Jocus of interest. The problem of self-sacrifice is restated in terms 
of social duty, the ordering of social relations becomes an ethical 
problem in which rights have a platje co-ordinate with duties, and 
in which the last word is spoken by ideal justice as a principle of 
social organization — not by benevolence or self-negation as ide%ls of 
personal perfection. Such elements as these are prominent among 
the contributions of independent ethical thinking to the development 
of the Social Purpose. In large measure they coincide with the higher 
ethics of religion, and the coincidence is, of course, attributable not 
merely to the convergence of different lines of advance, but equally 
to the effect of complex historical interactions. One of the most im- 
portant chapters in the study of comparative religion, a chapter which 
-lias iSCill, in the main, to be written, is the study of that intera^ion. 
Something has been done by historians towards determining the* 
influence of Greek ethical thought on Christian teaching, and the 
relation of Christian to modem ethics has necessarily occupied atten- 
tion, though from the nature of the case it raises questions that are 
difficult to treat in the impartial spirit of scientific history. The 
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determination of the*hiBtoric function of religion in social life must 
depend mainly on the progress of investigation in this department. 

What is the permanent relation of religion to ethics, is a question 
which must depend partly on the definition of religion, nor could it 
be discussed here without carrying us beyond the terms of our reference. 
But looking at the modern developments of religion itself, perhaps it 
would not be too much to say, that at present, what may broadly 
be*called the ethical element, tends to take the primary place in the 
interests of men. What religion has to, say about life, how far it 
can inspire or guide the efforts of men, how far it can purify and 
regenerate the social organization, are the questions which men now 
ask of its professors. Here there appears to be a certain inversion 
of the old relations between etliics and theology. Formerly dogma 
occupied the first place and ethical teaching followed as a corollary. 
At that stage no one hesitated to correct an etliical judgement by 
a religious text. .In the thought of our own day, the relation, if I am 
right, is very nearly reversed, and religion itself is weighed in the 
balance of the etj^ical judgement. To prove an incompatibility* 
between a religious creed and the higher demands of human jusifce, 
would, 1 think, be to destroy not the morality but the religion. It 
does not, of course, follow that ethics is independent of any religion 
whatever, or that the ethical and religious spirit are fundam«ntally 
separate. Both the history of their development and the tir^il unity 
of sociological factors are opposed to any such conclusion. It may 
even be that the religious life is at bottom the ethical, understood 
in its widest and deepest meaning. All that is necessarily involved 
in the primacy of ethics is that there is a rational principle of aittion 
verifiable in human experience, and that conduct should in the last 
resort be determined, and social relations regulated, by this principle 
and no other. 

If ^hero be such a principle it must, to provide a coherent end of 
action, be social in character, and it is in fact by its social implica- 
tions that conduct comes to be tested. To define the social end is 
not necessary here, ^riie laws of conduct and the relations of men 
are held to be subservient to some purpose for the sakp of which 
society exists — a Social Purpose as it may be shortly called— and 
ethically the same test will apply to the practical teachings of religion 
as to any other rule of conduct. 

If ^his rough statement bo allowed to pass as a provisional acifbunt • 
*of the relation of religion to ethics in the modern world, and if, which 
again is open to dispute, this relation is deeply rooted in the modem 
mind, we are brought, as we look back over the different phases of 
die relation, to some results necessarily provisional in character, yet 
df no small interest to Sociology. We have been following in rough 
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outline a process whereby the full social im|>lications of conduct 
come more and more clearly into consciousness as containing in 
themselves the full rational justification for moral preferences. In 
the lower stages of intelligence the account given of customary rules 
is that their breach is attended by some mysterious misfortune, or 
awakes the resentment of an injured spirit. In such a theory we 
can indeed trace the workings of a moral element, but we cannot 
say that morality 'has arrived at any conscious expression. A higher 
stage is reached where rewai;d and punishment are impartially awasded 
by a just God. Here the Deity is clothed with moral attributes, 
but the basis of conduct is still something external and unethical. 
Religious idealism see^ a more intimate union. It reconstitutes the 
ethical code on the basis of greatly heightened spiritual requirements, 
and finds its value more in the personal life whicli it renders possible, 
than in the mechanical sanctions of retribution. Yet it still finds 
the ultimate meaning of ethics in the sphere of the divine rather 
than the human, a relation which independent ethical inquiry tends 
'to reverse. Thus the full consciousness of ethv^al meanings arises 
by* successive steps in which the relation to religion is at every point 
the pivot on which the movement turns. 

I have spoken here only of the account which men give to them- 
selvesrof the basis of conduct, but I believe it to be possible to show 
that tha content of the ethical judgement, that is to say, the st^indard 
of conduct, has on the whole passed through a parallel development 
in which once more the relation of the religious to the ethical factor 
is over and over again of critical importance. The total result of this 
development is the growth of what has been briefly referred to as the 
Social Purpose. The process by which this purpose comes to maturity 
is, I think, the central object of study for the sociologist. At all 
stages of its development human thought is swayed by larger forces 
than those of which it is aware. The conception of good and evil 
which it forms are related by countless invisible strands of connexion 
with underlying conditions of physical and social existence. As we 
look back on any stage and analyse the meanings and implications 
of custom, or belief, we can trace these strands a little way. We can 
thus see something of the real conditions determining a belief or 
a practice, and how indirect, and often how slender, is the relation 
between them and the reasons which men render to themselves. 
" But'^at every stage of real development in social psychology the 
sphere of consciousness enlarges, so that bit by bit it brings withiif 
its light the forces that were working in the dark. It apprehends 
more explicitly the full meaning and implication of its own ideas, 
and begins to understand the general condition of its own growt^. 
At the same time its valuations undergo a change. What may 
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been necessary for tfte bare existence of society at one stage may 
become useless or obstihictive to farther development at a higher 
remove. This widening of the sphere of consciousdess not merely 
involves a fuller knowledge of the conditions of mental life, \>ut is 
itself a new condition, introducing the ideal of the development of 
the human mind to its highest powers of achievement as the goal 
of action and consequently the basis for the determination of values. 
Tbe emergence of this conception, if rightly appreciated, seems to 
maj^ a turning-point in social psychology not unfairly comparable 
with the appearance of self-consciousness in the psychology of the 
individual, and the stages in the development of ethico-rcligious 
thought here roughly indicated appear when considered together as 
the successive steps by w'hich it is approaclied. * 
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THE SOCfAL DYNAMICS OF RELIGION" 

By a. E. CRAWLEY. ^Abstract) 

Perhaps the most important chapter in the history of religion is 
that which will treat of its social action* its function in the evolution 
of the State. The subject is a wide one, and has not been compre- 
hensively studied in the light of modern anthropological science. 
The present sketch is an attempt to suggest a point of view from 
which the true features of the picture may be worked out. 

The study of the social and political action of religion may best 
be commenced from the history of uncivilized and semi-civilized 
societies. In such communities society is in the making, while religion 
pervjdes all, and, equally with the culture of the people, is concerned 
with elemental interests. 

Any society, however socialistic, is made up of individuals, and its 
life story is the result of the process by which these individuals adapt 
themselves to each other and to their general environment. The 
relation of religion to this process of adaptation has its psychojiogical 
aspect. The evolution of religion is part of the evolution of mind ; 
every development of religious thought is a result of a development 
of cc^ciousness. ^ • 

* But from whatever side this relation is viewed, it is all-important 
to bear in mind the fact that there is only one foundation of human 
society, and that is economic. In the process of adaptation to environ- 
ment each individual in the social organisyi, has one primary need — 
self-preservation and self-continuance. 
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What has religion to do with this ? As Seeley pointed out, it is a 
profound error to draw a distinction between secular and ecclesiastical 
history. Even when the two departments have become independent, 
they, remain correlative, and perhaps always wll, as we shall see. 
If secular activity is the warp, religious activity is the woof of the 
historical fabric. In modem Europe even, the State was the Church 
until the eighteenth century ; in England the English Church wa^ the 
English State until the time of Queen Anne. In the Ottoman empire 
to-day the reUgion of the citizen is his nationality. In the Middle 
Ages, in the old civilizations, and in the societies of barbarism and 
savagery the two were indissolubly one. Generally speaking, indeed, 
in early culture, any subject of human interest may be, and usually 
is, religious in character. Man’s philosophy, his science, his politics 
and sociology, his medical practice, his morality, his everyday thought 
and action, behaviour and etiquette, even the processes of sense, 
emotion, and intellection, bear a religious stamp. „ 

It is very difficult for man, except in the highest stages of intellectual 
■ development, to know the ultimate motives of Jhis acts. It is still 
mdre difficult for a society to realize the basis of their corporate energy. 
This fact must qualify all general statements as to the influence of 
religion. Wlien, for instancfe, a people fights for its faith, or a martyr 
dies fftr his, the ultimate motive may be different. This will apply 
particuj/irly to the great religious wars and to the great missionary 
movements. The Spanish conquest of America was regarded as a 
war for the faith. ‘ They,’ we might put it, ‘ extend their territory 
by the sword or by education, and call it religion.’ 

' We must first have some account of religion as a working hypothesis 
for the purposes of our subject. Religious feeling, as I have tried to 
show elsewhere,^ is rather a tone of psychic activity than a depart- 
ment. Religious feeling is a reflex of physical action, an emotional 
tone of the imagination, a form of mental exaltation, and it is addr^^ssed, 
as a rule, to serious and elemental concerns of life. In other words, 
it is an emotional reflex from the effort at adaptation to the environ- 
ment. To this it is applied in turn, and so becomes a cause, a secondary 
or accessory cause. A good example is found in those remarkable 
revivals o/ religion which took place recently among the aboriginal 
North* American Indians. Here together with the Messianic idea, and 
the hope of a future regeneration of aboriginal society, there was an 
, ethi^ which forbade war and violence. ‘ Tell no lies ; do ha^ to 
nobody.’ The Sioux revolt of 1890 was due to famine apd misery." 
The revival showed all the phenomena usual in conversion. An 
observer remarks that this new religion was one ‘ which will bring 
them into better accord with their white neighbours’. . 

• The Tree of Life : a Study of Religion. • 
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The religious ton^ might be also described by the metaplior of 
radiation. Itself a form of radiant energy, it surrounds the objects 
of its attention with a radiant aura ; it regards them as sacred. Tims 
an admired hero has to the worshipper a double personality, a radiant 
form surrounds his real self. Later, both in imagination and in fact, 
the two personalities may be made independent ; and so we have 
the distinction, for instance, between the King and the God. 

jThere is a remarkable biological coincidence or identification, which 
has liitherto, I think, escaped notice. This is the very curious simi- 
larity between the religion of a man anti the play of a child. The 
true religious diathesis, I submit, is only an adult phenomenon ; it 
does not occur before puberty. The child has no religion, it has play 
instead. The adult very rarely has play, but •iie has religion ; and it 
might be shown in those geniuses to whom the remark applies that 
man is only complete when he plays, that their play is tl)eir religion. 
By play I mean not organized games, but that unconscious serious 
creation of anotfier set of realities, which is one of the chief charac- 
teristics of childhood. Play is a free activity of the organism, guided 
by the imagination, in a world which it creates above or around^'the 
world of sense. The process of play is characterized by a mental 
exaltation, a profound seriousness and a p<^'er of consecration. Me^ital 
exaltation, it has been show n, is a regular recurrent state in chilflhood. 
Very similar is the mental exaltation of religion. In both erases the 
mind^s at play, the material for the imagination is supplied by objective 
reality. Watch a group of savages performing their religious rites, 
they are just like children at play. The Central Australian occupied 
with his magical religious ceremonial (which fills most of his leisure’ 
time) moves with a solemn gravity and high seriousness only equalled 
by tliat of a child. 

Thus the spirit-world is a shadowy counterpart of this, ritual is a 
dramatic counterpart of important physical processes, the otliical 
ideafis a reflex or irradiation of human give-and-take. 

Now when this emotional irradiation of the religious spirit is com- 
bined with secular activity at the same moment, the result is an 
increase of pow er. 'J^he Brahman by performing elevatory ceremonies 
becomes divine. The religion of the Australians is a process by wliich 
things become secret and sacred ; so in detail, every meal ihay be 
^ Eucharist, every marriage a divine union, every mother a Madonna, 
ever^ babe a Son of God. ^ 

Tms, I take it, in varying forms and with varying applications, is the 
real nature of the process by which religion acts in the individual and 
the social life of man. 

We have seen that in early culture everything is coloured or informed 
by religion, but we must avoid the erroi^of ascribing the origin of 
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institutions or of civilization generally to religion. Thus, St is not 
the case that agriculture is due to totemism, or that caste is religious 
in its origin; 

The, question of agriculture serves to introduce our main line of 
illustration of the working of religion in society. I may preface it by 
some general remarks. 

It has long been accepted, and rightly so, that the identity of the 
religious and the secular produces solidarity in a state, and is essehtaal 
at a certain period of the making of a nation. 

Payne begins his account of social evolution with the position tliat 
the food-quest is anterior to all social activities. He shows that the 
step from savagery is taken when a method of artificial food-production 
has been found. Notfting worthy the name of civilization has ever 
been fdunded on any other alimentary basis than the cereals. 

All foods become sacred because they are of such supreme impor- 
tance. The first meaning of words denoting good an^ evil is good for 
food and bad for food. The first moral law is the food tabu. 

'• In the food-quest, as in other departments of life, the savage makes 
in llis own image, or in that of animals or in some vague invisible but 
material shape, beings of hij^iier powers, some good and some evil. 
The good will help him in the food-quest as elsewhere, but they need 
food apd drink no less than he does. All this is sometimes later, and 
sometinvcs contempora*neou8 with magical-religious methods of helping 
the growth of food. Add to this the emotion of exalted seriodhness, 
which gives to important elemental things a sacred quality, and we 
can trace the growth of the main components of the reflex action 
‘which is expressed as religion. 

These vaguely envisaged spirits become gods of the corn or other 
food ; they become stationary, when agriculture has developed. 
The next step is a house for the god. 

When the savage asks the question, what makes corn to grow, his 
vitalistic theory tells him it is a spirit in the plant — so we have the 
familiar maize-mother, rice-mother, corn-mother. 

These and other issues of primitive religion are combined and 
organized in what Payne calls the Covenant of the Gods and Man. 
This covenant imports mutual services — do vt des, facio vi facias. 
Hence' Coherence and stability is given to human society. It establishes 
a partnership ; and by the irradiating force of religious emotion, or by 
. faitl/, as well as by the economic necessity of providing food for the 
gods as well as for himself, man is forced to double hia work.^ The pro-> 
duce of his industry is increased manifold. The gods receive their 
share. They also need houses, clothes and fields. ‘ It is easy to see 
how large are the drafts which are thus made upon the great bank of 
civilization, the labour of i&an.’ • 
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The way in whichT an aristocracy, developed to protect the means 
of subsistence, controls religion for the real purpose of securing the 
proper organization of the food-supply, is a subject in itself. 

The rise of a religion of the industrial class is an interestir^g and 
important result, and well shows the connexion between economics 
and religion. Christianity itself is such in origin. The Herakles of 
the Greeks w^as a labour-god and Central America had similar deities. 

^Religion in history has its rhythm, its ebb and flow, its revivals and 
its., inertia. Great national excitement,^ such as war, may produce 
religious Energy, long peace may produce stagnation. 

The vitality of religion depends on individual and egoistic interests : 
as soon as it is organized and made a department of life, individual or 
social, it shifts its true centre of gravity and ^fends in time to lose its 
^ hold on the people, because it has no relation to facts. 

Throughout history it may be well seen how religion conserves 
elemental institu^ons such as the family and marriage, by making them 
sacred. The cliief function of religion, we repeat, is to consecrate the 
elemental matters jef life. It is significant tliat the most enduring*’ 
rite of Christianity is the sacred meal, the Eucharist, w^hich, anlbng 
other things, certainly stands for a consecration of the means of life. 
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LAST GENERAL MEETING 


A General Meeting of the Congress was held on September 18th 
in the Examination Schools at 6.46 p.m., the President in the Chair. 

Prof. Gardner moved the first resolution, which was seconded by 
Prof. F. C. Burkitt (Cambridge) and carried unanimously : ‘ That 
the best thanks of the Congress be given to the President, the Big|it 
Hon. Sir A. C. Lyall, and to the several Presidents of Sections, for 
their -very valuable addresses, and for their conduct of the business 
at the General and Sectional Meetings.’ 

Moved by the Presi&ent from the Chair, and seconded by Prof. 
Dr. A. Siillebrandt (Bonn), and resolved : ‘ That this Congress grate- 
fully acknowledges the kindness of the Council of the University in 
placing the Examination Schools at the service of ^he Congress for 
its various mceetings, and expresses its sincere thanks to the Curators 
of the Schools for ihe various facilities thus enjoye^.’ 

Mbved by the President from the Chair, and seconded by Count 
Goblet d’ A1 viella, and resolved*': ‘ That this Congress offers its heartiest 
thanks to the Worshipful tlfc Mayor of Oxford and the Mayoress, 
for the^r generous reception of the Congress at the Town Hall on 
Tuesday, September 19fcli ; and to the numerous hosts and hostesses 
who have received Delegates to the Congress and invited Readers 
of Papers into their homes.’ 

Moved by Prof. Rhys Davids (Manchester), and seconded by Prof. 
Morris Jastrow^ Jun, (Philadelphia) and resolved : ‘ That the best 
thanks of the Congress be given to the local Committee for their 
labour in preparing the w ork of the Congress.’ 

Dr. Paul Deussen (Kiel) presented to the Congress the volumes of 
his AlUjemeinc Gesckichie der Philosophie, with the following word^ : 

‘ Meine Damen «und Heireii ! Es freut mich, derri Congresse fur 
Geschichte der Religionen ein Work uberreichen zu konnen, welches 
nach vicljahriger Arbeit soeben vollendet wordSn ist, eine Geschichte 
der indischen Philosophic nebst einem Anhang uber die Philosophie 
der Chinesen und Japaner . Das Werk konnte auch heissen : Geschichte 
der indischen Theologie, denn PliilosophieundTheologie sind in Indien 
wie auch in China und Jaj^an nicht unterschieden und nicht unter- 
scheidbar ; und wenii beide bei uns auseinander gehalten werden, 
so ist dies nur ein Symptom der krankhaften Entwickelung, welche 
unsere abendlandische Kultur durchgemacht hat. Es giebt nur 
eine allgemeine ewuge Wahrheit, und alle Denker auf philosophischem 
w ie auf theologischem Gebiete sind Sucher nach dieser Wahrheit und 
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haben dazu beigetrifgen, si© zu finden. Beide Bestrebungen haben 
siclx von jeher gegenseitig unterstiitzt ; unsor© Thoologio hat violas 
gclernt und hat noch vieles zu lernen von Platon, Kant und Schopen- 
hauer, und unsere Philosophic steht mindestens ebenso sehr,, wenn 
nicht noch mehr, unter dem Einfluss© eines Jesus und Paulus wie unter 
dem eines Platon und Aristoteles. Zwei Quellen und nicht mehr 
sind es, aus denen all© philosophischen wie theologischen Erkenntnisso 
©ntspringen : die aussere Erfahrung, welche uns-di© Korperwelt in 
R%um und Zeit kennen lehrt, und die iynere Erfahrung, welch© uns 
die psychischen Verhaltnisse enthullt und zugleich einon Einblick 
in die letzten metaphysischcn Tiefen unseres eigenen Se^lbste^, da 
wo es mit der Gottheit zusammenfallt, gestattet. Aus diesen Tiefen 
schopften Propheten und Psalmen, Jesus, !l^aulus und der vierte 
Evangelist ; das ist ihre Offenbarung, die sie den Mensc^hen g|ft>racht 
haben. Aber dieselben Quellen, aus denen sie dies© Oftenbarungen 
schopften, steh^i auch heute noch offen ; und eine Philosophic, 
welche die Au^n vor ihnen verschliessen wollte, wiifd© sich des 
Besten berauben w^ sie zu gcben im Stand© ist. Wenn aber bohauptet* 
wird, dass Philosophic die Sache des Kogfesund Verstandes, Religion 
cine solche dcs Herzens und (Jefulils sei, so miissenwir ©rwidern, dass 
es schlecht um eine Religion steht, welche niclit mit alien sicliern 
Kesultaten der Naturwissenschaft und Geschichto in Einklang steht, 
und sclilecht um eine Philosophic, welche niir Srfche defe Kopfci ist und 
nicht* viclmchr Kopf und Herz und den ganzen Menschen ergreift 
und auf das tiefste crschuttert. 

‘Dies© Einheit des theologischen und ])hilosophi8chen Denkens, 
welclie bei uns noch fehlt, hat im ferneren Orient von jeher bestanden ; 
Vedanta, Sahkhyam und Yoga, Tainismiis und Buddliismus in Indieii, 
Taoismus und Confucianismus in ('hina, sind ebenso sehr Religionen 
wie Philosophien ; und wenn der Chinese das schone Sjxrichwort hat, 
san J^iao i kia, " drei Lehren eine Familie,’ so versteht er unter den 
drei Lehren den Taoismus, Confucianismus und Bifddhismus, sow^olil 
im religiosen wie im philosophischen Sinne. 

‘ Das vorliegende WcTk zerfiillt in drei Teile. Der e.rste verfolgt das 
erst© kindliche Lallen, die ersten Fliigelschlage des pliijosophisch- 
religiosen Genius in den Hymnen und Brahmanas des Veda ; der 
zweite Teil bringt den hohen Flug dieses Genius aus der Litcratur 
der IJpanishads zur Darstellung ; und der dritto Teil zeigt wie die 
Gedfgiken der Upanishads sich zu sechzclni ])liilosophis(di-relig/osen • 
^Systemen^ortentwickelt haben, unter denen Tainismus und Buddhis- 
mus, Sahkhyam, Yoga und Vedanta die erste Stelle cinnehmen. Eine 
kupze Ubersicht iiber die Literatur und die Gedankenschatze der 
^hinesischen und japanischen Welt bildot den Abschluss des vor- 
liegenden Werkes, als dessen Fortsetzung drei weitere A.bteilungen ; die 
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griechieche, biblische, mittelalterliche und neuere Philosophie, er- 
scheinen sollen, so weit Leben, Zeit und Krafte es gestatten.’ 

Prof. Macdonell (Oxford) announced the approaching issue of an 
Index to the Sacred Books of the East by the University E^ess. 

Moved by Dr. J. E. Carpenter (Oxford), seconded by Prof. A. Moret 
(Paris), and resolved : ‘ That the following Members of the Congress 
and of the original International Committee be appointed an Inter- 
national Committee to arrange for the Meeting of the Congress fowr 
years hence : — Prof. A. Alphg,nd6ry (Paris) ; Count Goblet d’Alvieya 
(Brussels) ; Prof. A. Bertholet (Basel) ; Dr. J. E. Carpenter (Oxford) ; 
Prof. F. von Duhn (Heidelberg) ; Prof. Percy Gardner (Oxford) ; 
Prof. Ignatz Goldziher (Buda-Pest) ; Prof. J. J. M. de Groot (Leiden) ; 
Prof, de Gubernatis (Rome) ; Prof. Morris Jastrow Jun. (Phila- 
delpliia)^, Prof. Dr. A. Loofs (Halle) ; Prof. George Moore (Harvard) ; ^ 
Prof. Edouard Naville (Geneva) ; Prof. Dr. C. von Orolli (Basel) ; Prof. 
Dr. Soderblom (Upsala) ; Prof. Toutain (Paris) ; „and that Prof. 
Bertholet be'requested to act as Secretary, and correspond with the 
Members of the Committee. 
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